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PREFACE. 



The present Edition will be found to differ but little 
from the former one, although, at the suggestion of friends, 
I have made a few alterations and additions, \^'hich I trust 
will be considered improvements. 

I feel myself bound to return my sincere thanks to the 
Rev. Henry Williams, of Hemswell, and the Rev. Leonard 
Harcourt Earle, Rector of Conisholme, Lincolnshire, for 
/their kind assistance and adTice during the progress of the 
Edition. 

A. C. BARRETT, 
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CHAPTER I. 

THB OENEBAL TITLE OF THE BOOKS OF THE NEW 

TESTAMENT. 

1. Twenty-seven books have been received generally 
by the Christian Church as divinely inspired ; and as con- 
taining the rule or standard {xaviaVf* Gal. vi. 16.) of a 
Christian's faith and practice. Of these books 6 are his- 
torical, namely, the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
St. Luke, and St. John, and the Acts of the Apostles ; 21 
are Epistles ; and one is pro{)hetical, namely, tne Revela- 
tion- of St. John. Of the Epistles, 14 are ascribed to St. 
Paul, and are called the Pauline Epistles ; but the author- 
ship of the Epistle to the Hebrews has been disputed, 
although the balance of external and internal evidence is 
in favour of its beinff the production of St. Paul. The 
remaining 7 are called the Catholic Epistles, (ica9o\iK6c 
general or universal) ; the meaning of which title will be 
explained in our notes on those Epistles. 

2. The grounds upon which Christians acknowledge the 
inspiration of these 27 books — and of these 27 alone, out of 
the numerous writings of the early Christians — may be 
stated briefly as follows : 

a. Christ promised to his Apostles the presence and as- 
sistance of the Holy Spirit. Whatever work therefore has 
been written by the pen^ or with the sanction of any one of 

* fcavaiysl. (originally) a straight rod; 2. anything straight 
used in measuring other things, a measuring rod ; 3. any rale 
whatever, as " the Canons of Ghrammar^" 4. Since the end of the 
fourth century it has been used to denote the collection of writings 
whpse inspiration is admitted by the Christian Church. (See 
Westcott, On the Canon of the N. T, Appendix A.\ 

B 
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the Apostles, must be eonsidevBd at ■■ipiiiii^ h^ iW Holy 
Spirit. 

b. It can be proved most dearir fiij^ iW asckoritT of 
the early Christian writers, and from cnher aisvBeats, that 
24 of the 27 works were written h\ J^postjes. a»i that the 
remaining 3 (namely, the Gospels oi" St. MaHs. aad St. Luke, 
and the Acts of the Apostles) were wnttea ander the di- 
rection and with the sanction of two of the Apostles. (See 
Bishop Browne on the Sixtk Articled 

8. The Greek title of these 27 books is'H auty fuMBifoi. 
The first writer in whose works this title is applied to the 
books of the N. T. is Origen {inpi apx^t lib. iv.); and the 
appellation is sanctioned by St. Panl, who calls the precepts 
and promises of the Gospel dispensation aur^ cuSipaiy in 
u])no6ition to those of the Mosaic dispensation, which he 
calls 4 TraXauz SiaOrjKTi. 

4. The Greek word Sta&rjKri has two meanings — 1. coTenant, 
2. testament. The latter meaning has been generally adopted by 
oominentators, and is sanctioned by the anthority of Tertullian, 
a lAtin Father of the second centnry. 

This title is doubtless appropriate to the book which contains 
our sacred Scriptures, as being that in which the Christian's in- 
heritance is sealed to him as a son and heir of God by the death 
of the testator, Christ. But many writers think that the word 
might with more propriety be rendered covenant ; in which case 
the title, 7^ New Covenant, would signify the new covenant be- 
twwn Oiod and man, in contradistinction to the old covenant of 
iho Mtviaio dispensation. 

Aw9i)Kti is nrcquently rendered covenant in the Au. Ver., and 
wvino writers assert that it ought to be so rendered in every 
paMa^ of the N. T. where it occurs. The only passage where 
th<Mti is much difficulty is Heb. ix. 16, 17, Bttov ydp diaOriKti 
IM»w^»i» «b»rfyici| ifiipttfBai rov Sui9tuhov SiaQriicTi yap iiri vBKpoie 
fit(^n^ iwdi liii iron ivYva &rc ^y o haBtfitvog. For where a teft- 
tam«nt iit, ticr^ mwt <uao (if neceesUy be the death of the testator. 




necessity 

ikM tk^ t^rtiM ^f th^ appointed sacrifice be brought in. For a cove- 
iv^nt ij» J^4f^ tHvr 4mJ MtrificfSf seeing U never has force whilst the 
a\^^\in(tH\ MM\rit\o<» Uw^k, To this rendering it has been objected 
tH«^t <^««f^^»iH>c i* n<^v«r usod in a passive sense ; and Scholefield 
^ Km^ //t>iM pi\>|H>iiM to render the word the mediating sacrifice 
^\^\\ wf tht ^^^intifd Miirificti in other respects his translation 
\M^ \Kii^ lMlMM^l^^k iS^t^^^i with that given by Macknight. Alford 
m«« ^ tl U \mtti» tu vain to deny the testamentary sense of 
^ «^t^^ ^\\ thU |ViMa|(i^' Wt^nlsworth agrees with Alfoard. 



CHAPTER n. 

ON THE TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

6. Dr. Bentley, in his Remarks on Freethinking, asserts 
that ' the real text of the sacred writers does not now (since 
'the originals have been so long lost) lie in any single 
* manuscript or edition, but is dispersed in them all. It is 
' competently exact indeed even m the worst manuscript 
< now extant ; nor is one article of faith or moral precept 
^either perverted or lost in them.' Many thousands of 
various reading have been collected by commentators, and 
many more will doubtless be discovered in the course of 
time ; but it is to be observed that a large majority of these 
make no alteration whatever in the sense : e.g, Aafiii for 
Aavid; yivsoBta foTytvk<r9ot,&jc,; very few affect a doctrinal pas- 
sage ; and where they do so, the doctrine in question may al- 
ways be proved from other passages of the Sacred Scriptures. 

6. The various readings which are found in the New 
Testament may be attributed to the foUowine causes : 

a. Errors in the original MS. from which the ms. in 
question has been copied. 

b. Errors arising from the carelessness or mistakes of 
the transcriber. 

c. Critical emendations of the text introduced by the 
copyist. 

d. Wilful corruptions made to serve the purposes of a 
party. 

7. The sources from which the true reading may be de- 
termined, are : 

a. Ancient mss. 

b. Ancient Versions. 

c. Quotations by the Christian Fathers. 

To which may be added d. the best and most ancient printed 
Editions, so far as they are derived immediately from MSB. 

e» Parallel passages. 
/. Critical conjecture. 

The last three sources are however comparatively of little use 
in determining the text of the N. T. Comectural readings indeed, 
when unsupported by any ms., are mani&stly to be rejected. 

Thus in Acts xv.20. Dr. Bentley conjectured that instead 
of iropviiag, fomicatinn, we should read x<>*f>*"^» toine's 
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flesh; but his emendation is supported by no ms., and in 
ver. 29 iropvda is again used ; and we have therefore no 
right to question the genuineness of the reading commonly 
received. 

8. According, to Prof. Scholz, the total number of mss. 
of the N. T. wmch were known in his time to have been 
wholly or partially collated amounted to 674, but some 
have been collated since, and many others exist in public 
and private libraries which have not yet been collated. 

Mr. Scrivener, in his Plain Introduction to the Criticism 
of the New Testameiity reckons the number of MS. at 
1602 cursives and 158 uncials; but in this list Lee- 
tionaries, or Church-lesson books, are included. Even in 
those MSS. which do not consist of extracts, we seldom find 
the New Testament entire ; as it was usual to divide it into 
four volumes, the first of which contained the Gospels ; 
the second the Acts and Catholic Epistles ; the third the 
Pauline Epistles ; and the fourth the Apocalypse. 

It appears from Origen, Tertullian, Ireneeus, and other 
fathers, that accidental or intentional alterations had been 
made in the copies of the N. T. as early as the second cen- 
tury; and various attempts have been made since that 
time to restore the correct text. 

Marcion rejected three of our Gospels, and admitted only a 
mutilated copy of St. Luke. He is accused by Tertullian of falsi- 
fying the Scriptures, but Mr. Westcott thinks that, although he 
freely expunged from the text whatever did not suit his peculiar 
doctrines, he did not intentionally corrupt it. When Tertullian 
accuses him of falsification, Tertullian's own copy or his Latin 
Version is often wrong. . 

Hug supposed that the Text of the N.T. had fSallen into a 
state of considerable corruption during the second century. 
To this corrupt form of the text he applied the term Kotv^ 
iKdotric (i.e. common edition), and maintained that, towards 
the middle of the third century, three different revisions of 
the text were published by Hesychius, Lucian, and Origen. 
This hypothesis is founded on certain passages in the works 
of Jerome, which, when correctly interpreted, apply, not to 
the N.T., but to the Septuagint Version of the Old. One 
passage indeed in Jerome, and another in Gelasius, men- 
tion alterations introduced into the Text of the N. T. by 
Hesychius and Lucian, but these alterations are condemned 
as unauthorized additions, instead of being praised as emen- 
dations of the common text. When Jerome executed his 
revision of the Old Latin Version, he emended such pas- 
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sages as were manifestly erroneous, after the most esteemed 
Greek copies of the time, and he may therefore be con- 
sidered to have been the first known collator of Greek mss. 
of the N. T. 

It is howerer possible that some Greek mss. maj have been par- 
tially collated by Origen. Among the modems, Laurentios Valla 
was the first who made a collection of Greek M88.,but they do not 
appear to have been collated to any extent until Erasmus and the 
Oomplutensian editors undertook their editions of the Greek 
Testament. 

9. The Greek mss. of the N. T. are written either upon 
vellum or paper; those on paper are more modern than the 
others. In the most ancient mss. the vellum is thin, and 
in a few instances of a purple colour. 

A kind of paper made of papyrus (xopn^c 2 John 12) was also 
used as a writing material in very early times ; but this substance 
was of a very perishable nature. 

It is probable, according to Mr. Westcott, that the books of the 
K.T. were originally written on papjnrus-paper, which will account 
for the fact that no Apostolic autograph nas sunrived. 

Dr. Simonides claimed to have discovered papyrus fragments of 
part of St. Matthew's Gospel, dating from the urst century ; but 
no critic of any note appears to believe Dr. Simonides. Tischen- 
dorf, however, a far more credible authority^ declares that he 
possesses a few papyrus fragments of the N. T. 

10. The letters are either Uncial (i.e. capital), or Cursive 
(i.e. small), mss. written in cursive letters are of much 
later date than those in uncial. Cursive letters were not 
generally adopted until the tenth century, but were some- 
times used in the ninth. 

The most ancient mss. are written without accents, 
breathings, stops, or any separation of the words whatever, 
thus: 

ENAPXHHNOAOrOS INTHEBEGINNINGWASTHEWORD. 

A dot or point is sometimes, but very rarely, found in early 
uncials. Mr. Scrivener says that there are a few points in h. 

11. Erasures and corrections which have been made by 
the copyist of the ms. are said to be a prima manti ; altera- 
tions not made by the copyist are said to be a secuiida manu, 
a tertiA manu, etc. In some cases whole books have been 
obliterated with a sponge, or the writing has faded through 
age, and another work nas been written in the place of the 
original ms. Such mss. are called Codices Palimpsesti^ or 
Besdipti ; and in some cases the first woik \s ^\)^V^\Jva. 
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12. Divisions and marks of distinction in the N. T. 
The early Christians divided the books of the N. T. into 
chapters (nVXot, breves), and sections (KE^dXcua). 

The rcrXot appear to have come into use in the 5th century. 
Neither n nor B has them, but they are found in A, C, and ahnost 
all the other uncials. They are sometimes called KKftdXeua, but 
that term is more usually applied to certain smaller divisions or 
sections. 

The oldest of the divisions now extant are those of Codex 
Vaticanus, which are also found in one other uncial, Codex 
Zacynthius. The Codex Vaticanus has only one set of 
divisions in the Gospels, but in the Acts and Lpistles it has 
also a second set of divisions or sections. These sections 
differ from those found in the other mss., and it is probable 
that different systems of divisions were used in different 
places ; but the most approved were those of Ammonius 
(3rd century) in the Gospels, and those of Euthaliu's (5th 
century) in the Acts and Epistles. These divisions tre 
generally known by the names of the Am7nonian, and 
Euthalian sections* 

Another division of the Acts and Epistles into avayvunrfiara 
or lessons is also attributed to Euthalius. 

« Mr. Westcott thinks that the Ammonian sections as they stand 
at present in the mss. are due to Eusebius. 

Euthalius does not appear to have been the inventor of the sec- 
tions which are called after him ; he merely availed himself of the 
labours of others. 

The Apocalypse was divided in a similar manner by 
Andreas of Caedarea (5th century). Eusebius (4th century) 
adapted to the Ammonian sections the ten tables or canons 
which are called the Eusehian Canons, In the first of these 
canons are placed the portions of the Gospels which are 
found in all the four Evangelists; 2, 3, 4, contain those 
found in three ; 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, those found in two ; fend 10 
those found only in one. The chapters now in use were 
introduced by Cardinal Hugo (13th century), and our verses 
are the invention of Robert Stephens, who introduced them 
into his 4th edition of the Greek Testament. Pagninus 
had already introduced verses into the N. T. in 1528 ; but 
Stephens' verses differ from those of Pagninus, being much 
shorter. 

In the most ancient mss. the text is generally written 
without word-divisions, breathings, accents, iota postscribed 
or subscribed, and without any regular punctuation. 

In the early uncials sentences are sometimes divided by a 
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dot; but MSS. were not nsually pnnctaated throughout until 
the tenth century ; nor indeed was any regular system of 
punctuation established until after the invention of print- 
ing. The necessity of punctuation was to a certain extent 
done away with by the introduction of stichometry. This 
practice was introduced by (if it did not originate with) 
Euthalius (462)^ who published an edition of the N. T. in 
which the text was divided into lines or short verses {(nixoi), 
for the convenience of reading, e.g. Titus ii. 2. 

nPEIBYTAS NH*AAI0Y2 EINAI 

2EMN0Y2 

S0«P0NA2. 

As vellum was a dear article, this system of writing MSS. 
never became general. 

Euthalius also brought into general use the system of ac- 
centuation ; but many mss. after his time are without accents, 
which were not universally adopted until the 10th century. 
Bp. Marsh says that word-divisions were not introduced 
into Greek mss. until the 0th century. The Codex Augien- 
sis (see below Art. xv. Sect, c.) is the earliest extant ms. in 
which they are found. 

St. Matthew's Gospel contains 68 nVXoc, 355 Ki66kaM or sections, 
and 2560 <nixoi\ in the Vatican ms. it is divided mto 170 divisions. 

TV hen i; or 01 forms a diphthong with i, we find the c 
written after (ascribed) these vowels in early inscriptions, 
and generally in classical mss. In Biblical uncials the t is 
almost always omitted, although a few instances of the 
c oicript occur in t^ and other uncials. The i subscript did 
not come into use before the 12th century. In cursives the 
usage is uncertain, some having the c ascript, some sub- 
script, some omitting the c altogether, and others using in- 
differently the ascript or the subscript c. Eventually the 
subscript form was adopted in printea books, and is now in 
general use. 

13. Titles and snbscriptioiis. 

It is not known who was the author of the titles or in- 
scriptions prefixed to the different books of the N. T. ; it is 
certain however that they are very ancient, as they are 
mentioned by Tertullian. The subscriptions attached to the 
Epistles are manifestly spurious, and several of them are 
incorrect. Thus, the two Epistles to the Thessalonians are 
asserted to have been written from Athens, whereas they 
were written from Corinth ; the first to the Corinthians is 
said to have been written from Philippi, althoug]i Sl^'^wJN. 
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says in it, that he will tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost ; the 
Epistle to the Galatians is said to have been written from 
Rome, although St. Paul did not visit Rome until ten 
years after the conversion of the Galatians, And we read in 
that Epistle that he was astonished that the Galatians were 
80 soon removed froin him that called them ; and, finally, the 
first Epistle to Timothy is said to have been written from 
Laodicea, the chief city of Phrygia Pacatiana, whereas 
Phrygia was not divided into the two provinces of Phrygia 
Pacatiaua and Phrygia Secunda until the 4th century, fir. 
Mill thinks that the subscriptions to the Epistles were added 
by Euthalius. It is doubtful who composed the subscrip- 
tions to the Gospels. 

14. In critical Editions of the N.T.,, uncial mss. are de- 
noted by capital letters (A, B, C, etc.), cursives by numerals 
(1, 2, 3, etc.) ; mss. of the Old Latin Version are denoted 
by small letters (a, h, c, etc.) ; mss. of the Vulgate also are 
denoted by small letters, but the symbol for each ms. con- 
sists of an abridgment of the title as amyfiildffor, etc. 

vss. and Fathers are denoted by abridgments of their 
names ; and the plural form of a word is distinguished from 
the singular by doubling the final letter of the abbreviation 
as vs. iyersion), vss. {Versiom), But Editors do not al- 
ways agree in their use of abbreviations. 

We mentioned in (8) that the books of the N. T. were generally 
divided into four yolumes ; and the reader should recollect that 
the series of letters and numerals which denote the different mss. 
commence over again for each volume. Thus D in the Gospels and 
Acts denotes Codex Bezse, D in the Pauline Epistles denotes 
Codex Claromontanus. 

It is generally supposed that the copyists of mss. of the 
Greek Testament sometimes wrote from the dictation of 
others, and sometimes copied the original ms. The Copy 
when made was corrected (dvnjSoXXw) from the original ms., 
and sometimes it was revised again {diopOow) by some stan- 
dard copy. Many mss. have also been corrected by kiter 
hands, and it is usual to distinguish the readings of the 
different correctors by small numerals above the letter de- 
noting the MS.; (as, B*, B^, etc.), B' denoting a correction 
by the first corrector, B' a correction by the second cor- 
rector, and so on ; an asterisk (as B*) denotes a correction 
by the original copyist. 

It is evident that a correction by the original copyist, or a con 
temporary reviser {SiofjOiaTrjQ), being of the same aaXe, possesses 
an authority equal to that of the original text of a ms. 

As an instance of the abbreviations used in critical Editions of 
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the N. T., we append a note on Acts xiii. 18, firom Dean Alford's 
edition. 

rec. trpovwpopriffiv with B (e sil), C, D, G, H, most mss. ▼. 
(mores eorum sustinuit), syr-marg-gp*, Constt, Org, Chr, Thl*, the 
meaning of which is — 

The received text reads irpovoiftopritrBv, which reading is sup- 
ported by the Vatican ms. (as maV be inferred firom the silence 
of the commentators), by Codex Ephremi (second corrector), by 
Codices Bezse, Passionei, Mutinensis, and most of the cursives : 
by the Vulgate which has mores eoncm sustinuit, and the marginal 
greek reading of the Fhiloxenian Syriac version : by the Consti- 
tutiones Apostolicse, Origen, Chrysostom, and Theophylact ac- 
cording to the old edition of his works. 

The most important of the Uncial mss. are the follow- 
ing: 

a. The Codex Binaiticus (tk) was discovered by Dr. 
Tischendorf, at the monastery ot St. Catharine on Mount 
Sinai, in 1844. He obtained first 43 leaves of this Coidez, 
containing portions of the LXX. He published these under 
the title of Codex Frederico-Augustanus. Some years 
afterwards (1859) he procured the rest of the ms., which is 
now called the Codex Sinaiticus. It had been previously 
seen and examined by a Russian Archimandrite, who, 
although to a certain extent aware of its value, appears to 
have troubled himself very little about the matter, and has 
thus left to another the glory of the discovery. It contains 
only parts of the O. T. and the Apocrypha, but includes all 
the books of the N. T., with the Epistle of Barnabas, and 
fraeniients of the Pastor of Hennas. 

"f he original ms. is written in the earliest uncial charac- 
ters, without accents, or initial letters, and generally with- 
out points ; it has both the Eusebian canons and the Am- 
monian sections. The inscriptions and subscriptions of 
the different books are morq concise than those in any 
other MS. now extant. In some parts there are four columns 
on a page, but only two in the poetical books. 

Mr. Scriyener says that the text of the original hs. has a few 
points. 

It is a doubtfal point how many scribes were employed on this 
MS. Tischendorf thinks that there were four employed on the 
whole work, although the N. T. was written by two ; Scrivener 
thinks that there were only two scribes in all. 

The Sections and Canons are not by one of the original scribes, 
but possibly by a contemporary hand. In the Acts the ms. con- 
tains the smaller of the two divisions found in B, by a writer 
nearly as old as the original scribes. 

The MS. has been touched at differenl l\m«& >Qi^ xras&i 
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correctors, and Scrivener says that either this copy or its im- 
mediate prototype most have been derived from a papyrus 
exemplar. 

The coincidence of N with readings approved by Eusebius makes 
it probable that this was one of the 50 copies which he prepared by 
the direction of Constantine. (See Scrivener's Introduction,) 

A splendid edition of this ms. in facsimile type was 
brought out by TischeDdorf in 1863, and he published soon 
after a smaller edition of the N.T. portion of the work in 
common Greek type. 

The following considerations will enable us to estimate 
the antiquity of the ms. 

1 . In the sixth century uncial characters began to change 
their form ; and we may therefore conclude, from the fact 
of its being written in the earlieit uncial cJiaracters, that it 
is not later than the fifth century. 

2. Dr. Tischendorf thinks that initial letters came into 
general use in the fifth century ; the absence of such letters 
IS therefore a proof that it was written before the fifth 
century. 

3. In the simj^licity of the punctuation, the brevity of 
the inscriptions and subscriptions, and the occurrence of 
certain readings which are known to be most ancient, it 
resembles Codex B. more closely than it does any other 
MS. ; and we may therefore infer that these two are nearly 
of the same date, and consequently that the Sinai ms. was 
written in the fourth century. 

4. In the present ms. the Epistle of Barnabas and the 
Pastor of Hermas are included among the Canonical 
books of the N. T. We know that they were received as 
canonical by some in the second and third centuries, but 
were rejected from the Canon towards the end of the 
fourth. 

The addition of these books renders it probable that the 
MS. was written before the end of the fourth century. 

We must not attach too much importance to this inference, for 
the 2 Epistles of Clement are found in the Canon of the Codex 
Alexandrinus, a hs. of the 5th century ; and it is not improbable 
that the Codex Bezse (6th century) originally contained some 
other Christian writing among the Catholic Epistles ; see below, 
sections b and e, 

5. Hug asserts that the number of columns in a pa^e 
indicates the period of transition from rolls to books of the 
present form, and is always an evidence of high antiquity. 
If this be the case we are justified in supposing that the 
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Sinai xs., wldch has four columns in a page, is older than 
the Alexandrian (A), which has only two, and even than 
the Vatican (B), which has three. 

But Dr. Tischendorf is inclined to Question the correct- 
ness of the test. The number of coiunmar ms8. is not 
great, hut of those enumerated by him one belongs to the 
8th, and another to the 9th century. 

He has given in a note a list of these mss., but has omitted a 
Syriac ms. now in the UniTcrsit^ library at Cambridge, which 
has three columns in a page, but is probably not earlier than the 
tenth or elcToith century. 

From these considerations Dr. Tischendorf concludes 
that the Sinai xs. cannot be much later than the middle of 
the fourth century. 

h. The Codex Alexandiintui (which is noted by the 
letter A in Griesbach's and other modem editions of the 
N. T.) was presented to Charles I. by Cyril Lucaris, patri- 
arch of Constantinople, and is now in the British Museum. 
It is in fouryolumes : the first three contain the O. T. and 
Apocrypha; the 4th contains the N. T., the first epistle of 
Clement to the Corinthians and part of the second. It for- 
merly contained also the apocryphal Psalms ascribed to 
Solomon. The Ammonian sections ivith references to the 
Eusebian Canons are annexed to the Gospels, but the ms. 
does not contain the Euthalian sections. (See Art. 12.) 

There is an inscription in the ms. by Cyril himself stating 
that it was written by the martyress Thecia (4th century), 
and there is also a much more ancient Arabic inscription 
to the same efiect. But this is probably erroneous. 

It is evident that the ms. was written subsequently to the 
introduction of the Eusebian Canons, and anterior to the 
general use (at least) of the Euthalian sections. From these 
and other indications, the MS. has been assigned to the 
middle of the fifth century by Tregelles and otlier eminent 
critics. An edition was published by Woide in 1786, and 
another in 1860 by Cowper. 

In the N. T. there is wanting the beginning as far as 
Matt. XXV. 6 ; from John vi. 60 to viii. 62 : and from 2 Cor. 
iv. 13 to xii. 7. It was probably written in Egypt. 

e. The Codex Vaticanus (B) is in the Library of' the 
Vatican at Rome, and appears to have been there from iti 
first formation. Its previous history is unknown, *"~^ ^^ 
orthography and other peculiarities indicate that 
written by an Egyptian copyist. In the Acts and ' 
the Euthalian sections are wanting, and the Qonr 
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neither the Ammonian sections nor the Eusebian Canons, 
but the MS. possesses divisions which are peculiar to itself. 

Hence it has been referred to the middle of the fourth 
century, and, before the discovery of t« was generally ad- 
mitted to be the oldest of all the extant mss. of the Hi. T. 

From Heb. iz. 14 to the end ; the Epistles to TimoUiy, 
Titus, and Philemon, and the Apocal}7)se, are wanting, it 
was partially collated by Bartolocci, Mico, and Birch, and 
has been consulted on various occasions for the verification 
of particular readings ; but Tischendorf has since made a 
more complete collation (1866). 

In the Gospels B has only one set of divisions, but in the Acts 
and Epistles it has two. The Acts contain 36 of the larger, and 
69 of the smaller. The Codex Zacynthins follows B in its divi- 
sions ; and the Codex Siuaiticas contains the smaller of the two 
divisions of B in the Acts. Tischendorf thinks that B and n were 
partly written by the same scribe. 

Cardinal Mai prepared two editions of this valuable MS., 
which were published by Vercellone (1858 — 69), but he has 
tampered with its peculiar divisions, and introduced modem 
stop, breathings, and accents. They are printed in Greek, 
and not in uncial type, and are generally inaccurate. (See 
Scrivener's Introduction.) Another edition in uncial type has 
since then been printed at Rome by Vercellone (1 868-— 69). 

d. The Codex Ephraemi (C) is a Codex Rescriptus, the 
works of Ephrem the Syrian being written over the ori^nal 
text. The ms. appears to have originally contained ooth 
the Old and New Testaments, but only fragments are left, 
nor are these legible in all places. Nearly two-thirds of 
the text of the N. T. remain. It is supposed to have been 
originally brought into Italy by Andreas Lascaris, who 
died in 1535. Mter passing tnrough different hands it came 
into the possession of Catharine de Medicis, who carried it 
into France. It is now in the Imperial Library at Paris. 
It contains the Ammonian sections, but has neither the 
Euthalian sections nor the Eusebian Canons. It is supposed 
to have been written at Alexandria in the 5th century. An 
edition of this ms. has been published by Tischendorf (1843 
— ^5). 

There is a certain chemical tincture, called the Tinctura 
Giobertina, which is sometimes used for the purpose of re- 
storing writings which are faded. This has been applied 
too ireelj to this MS., and it has suffered considerably firom 
the application. 

e. The Codex Bezse, (D) or Codex Cantabrigiensis, was 
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presented by Beza to the Uniyersity of Cambridge. It 
contains the four Gospels and Acts with a Latin version. 
Several leaves are mutilated, and others have been supplied 
by another transcriber. It contains more various readings 
than almost any other MS., and is so closely allied to the 
ancient Latin versions, that Wetstein supposed it to have 
been altered from the Latin. The accusation has, however, 
been refuted by Griesbach and Bishop Marsh. It was pro> 
bably written in the sixth century, and was (perhaps) in- 
ieoded for the use of the Latin Church. It is generally 
considered the least important of the four leading mss. of 
the Gospels. The four Gospels have the Ammonian sections 
(hnt not ik primA manu) without references to the Eusebian 
Canons ; and the Eutnalian sections are not found in the 
Acts. It is, however, divided into sections which some- 
times agree with the Euthalian, but not in all oases. It was 
found by Beza in the monastery of St. Irenseus at Lyons, 
and is now in the University Library at Cambridge. An 
edition has been published by Kipling (1793), and another 
by Scrivener (1864). 

The outside sheet of this ms. contains a Latin Version of 
a few verses of one of the Catholic Epistles, and it is evident 
ih&t several sheets have been cut away. From the number 
of the sheets which have been abstracted, we may conclude 
that it originallv contained the whole of the Cathohc Epistles. 
As the entire (jreek text of these Epistles is wanting in the 
Codex, it is probable that they were abstracted for use ; and 
we may indulge a hope that the researches of some future 
collector of mss. will be rewarded with the discovery of the 
missing sheets. 

The text of D. abounds in interpolations, some of which 
are supported by the Old Latin and the Curetonian Syriac. 
It is arranged in (rrtxot. 

The Acts are placed after the Catholic Epistles, which 
end^ with the Epistle of John. It is therefore probable 
that the Epistle of Jude was omitted. But the number of 
the missing sheets is apparently greater than would be re- 
quired for the Catholic Epistles, and it may be inferred that 
mis portion of the Codex contained some other writing. 

/. Besides the four mss. which we haye jnst described, the 
following, which contain fragments of the Gospels, are supposed 
to belong to the first six ceotiuries. 

1. The Codex CottoniantUI (J N r) is written in silver let- 
ters on purple Tellmu, and contains firagments of Matthew, Lo 
and Jolm. Four leaves of the ms. (J) are in the British Musd 
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two (N) at Vienna, and six (r) in the Vatican. Tregelles and Tis- 
chendorf propose to denote all the three fragments by the letter 
N. This MS. is assigned by Tischendorf to the sixth or the 
beginning of the seventh century. 

2. The Codex GhielpherbytanuS l (P) is a Palimpsest of 
the sixth century, containing nragments of all the Gospels. 

3. The Codex QuelpherbytanuS 2 (Q) is a Palimpsest 
containing fragments of Luke and John. This ms. is of the fifth, 
the former of the sixth century. They are now in the library at 
WolfenbutteL 

4. The Codex Dublinensis (Z) is a Palimpsest containing 
the greater portion of St. Matthew. It was discoyered by Dr. 
Barrett in 1787, and is now in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. It is assigned to the sixth century. A facsimile was 
published by the discoverer in 1801. 

5. The dodex Borgianus (T) contains fragments of St. John 
and St. Luke. It is now in the College of the Propaganda at 
Rome, and is assigned to the fifth century. 

6. The fragment published in an appendix to Woide's edition 
of Codex A bears a striking resemblance to the last MB. It con- 
tains a fragment of St. Luke. 

7. The Codex Nitriensis is a Palimpsest containing frag- 
ments of Luke's Gospel. It was discovered by Cureton amongst 
some Syriac mss. which were originally brought from a convent 
in the desert of Nitlla, and is now in the British Musoum. 
Tregelles assigns it to the beginning of the sixth century. Among 
the same mss. was also found another Palimpsest, containing a 
few fragments of John's Gospel. Tregelles says that it is of 
extreme antiquity, and that its letters are similar to those of (B), 
but does not fix its date. It is probably not later than the sixth 
century. 

8. Amongst the mss. which Tischendorf procured in 1853, are 
some Palimpsest fragments of the N. T. which he ascribes to the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries. They have been published by 
him in his Moniimenta Sacra. 

g. The Codex Claromontanus (D in the Pauline 
Epistles) was found in the monastery of Clermont, and is 
now in the Imperial Library at Paris. It is a Greek-Latin 
MS. containing St. Paul's Epistles, and belongs to the sixth 
century. Bisnop Marsh thought that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was added by another transcriber ; but Tischen- 
dorf, after a careful examination of the ms., has decided 
that it was written by the same person as the rest of the 
MS. Dr. Mill supposed it to be the second part of the 
Codex Bezse, but Wetstein and Bp. Marsh mamtain that 
this opinion is erroneous. An edition of this MS. was pub- 
lished by Tischendorf in 1852. 
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h. The Codex Laudiaatui (E) is a Greek-Latin ms. of 
the Acts of the Apostles. It is supposed to have been 
written in the 6th or 7th century. Some suppose that this 
was the us. used by the venerable Bede in the 7th century, 
as it is the only ms. now extant which has all the irregular 
readings which are mentioned in his Commentaries on the 
Acts. It is named after Abp. Laud, who presented it to the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, where it is now preserred. An 
edition of this ms. was published by Heame in 1715. 

t. The Codex Augiensis (F) is a Greek -Latin ms. of 
St. Paul's Epistles. It is assigned to the 8th or 9th century, 
and is now in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Its name is derived from the monastery of Augia, to which 
it once belonged. It is remarkable for the great number of 
its variations from the received text. In the Greek the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is wanting. A very accurate edition 
of this MS. has been published by Scrivener. 

j. The Codex BoOTiierianus (G) is also a Greek- Latin 
MS. of St. Paul's Epistles. It is assigned to the 8th or 9th 
century, and the Epistle to the Hebrews is wanting. It 
once belonged to Dr. Boemer, and is now in the royal li- 
brary at Dresden. There is a close affinity between this ms. 
and the Codex Aueiensis, and they are supposed to have 
been copied from the same original, but the Latin versions 
in the two mss. are essentially different. There is a tran- 
script of this MS. in the library of Trinity College, Cam- 
brioge. 

k. The Codex Ooislinianus contains fragments of St. 
Paul's Epistles. It was procured from Mount Athos, and 
is now in the Imperial Library at Paris. It is assigned by 
Tischendorf to the sixth century. 

15. For an account of the Cfursive ms. of the N. T. the 
reader is referred to Scholz's Prolegomena, and Home's and 
Scrivener's Introductions. We will briefly mention two 
which possess important peculiarities. 

a. The Codex Montfortii (styled by Erasmus the Codex 
Britannicus) is a ms. containing the whole of the N. T., 
and is now in the library of Trin. Coll., Dublin. Bp. 
Marsh assigns it to the Idth century. It is remarkable as 
containing the disputed clause in 1 John v. 7, 8. In Eras- 
mus's 1st and 2na Editions of the Greek Testament this 
clause was omitted : and when he was censured for this 
omission, he promised to insert it, if a single Greek ms. 
could be found which contained it. The clause was dis- 
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coYered in this ms., and accordingly Erasmus inserted it in 
liis 3rd Edition. 

The disputed passage is also found in four other mss. of 
very doubtful authority. (See Art. 24.) 

b. The Codex Leicestrensis belongs to the corporation of 
Leicester. It is a ms. of the whoie of the N. T., and is assigned 
to the I4th century. It is remarkable for its numerous yariations 
from the received text In many of these it coincides with the 
Codex Bezse (D)« 

16. The result of the collations of different mss. shows 
that certain mss. resemble each other, and that their text 
possesses certain characteristic marks. Accordingly, com- 
mentators have divided the different mss. into certain re^ 
censions {i,e, editions^ or families) y according to the places 
where the mss. were written ; and this division is sanctioned 
by the fact that mss. transcribed in any particular country 
resemble the versions made or used in that country, and 
agree with the quotations found in the works of the Fathers 
who lived there. The best known of the different systems 
of criticism are : — 

a, Bengel (1734) was the first to point out the affinity of 
certain gifbups of mss.» and was originally inclined to divide them 
into three families, but subsequently reduced the number to two, 
the African and the Asiatic. 

h. Griesbach's System.-— Griesbach divided the exist- 
ing M^s. of the N. T. into three recensions or editions. 

1. The Alexandrine, or Egyptian recension, containing 
the text used by Origen, Clemens Alexandrinus, aud other 
Alexandrine Fathers. To this recension belong most of 
the early uncials \ the Philoxenian and other ancient ver- 
sions. 

2. The Occidental or Western Becension, containing the 
text used by Tertullian, Cyprian, and other Latin Fathers. 
To this recension belong the Vulgate and other Latin Ver- 
sions, Codex A in the Acts and Catholic Epistles, Codex D, 
and other Greek-Latin mss. 

3. The Byzantine, or Oriental Hecension, containing 
the text used at Constantinople (Byzantium) after that city 
became the Capital of the Empire. To this text belong 
Codex A (in the Gospels) ; the quotations found in Chry- 
sostom and some other Fathers ;. and the Sclavonic Version. 




iccording as the readings 
that recension preponderate. Some are composed of two 
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' or three recensions/ This system of classification is sanc- 
tioned by the authority of Jerome, who says that in Mb 
time there were three varieties of the text, which prevailed 
in Egypt, Palestine, and Constantinople. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that the Egyptian recension of Jerome 
agrees with the Western of Griesbach : and the Palestine 
recension of Jerome with the Alexandrine of Griesbach. 

' The testimony of individual mss.,' says Bishop Marsh, 
' is to be ftpplied to ascertain what is the reading of this or 
' that Edition, but it is of no consequence what number of 
' MSB. may be produced of the first, or the second, or the 
^ third of those editions. We must' argue as in the com- 
^ parison of printed editions, where we inquire what are the 

* readings or this or that edition ; and not how many copies 

* of the edition were struck oiF. The relative value of the 
' three editions must also be considered. For if any one of 
' them, the Byzantine for instance, to which most of the 

* later mss. belong, carries with it less weight than either 

* of the other two, a proportional deduction must be made, 
' whether it be thrown into the scale by itself, or in conjunc- 

* tion with one of the other two.' 

1 7. Other systems of criticism. 

0. Michiielis added to the three editions of Griesbach a fourth, 
which he called the Edesseno. No mb. now extant belongs to 
this edition, but it agrees with the ancient Syrlac (or Fesnito) 
Version. (See Art 18.^ 

d. Matthsi recognizea only one class of mss. which he termed 
Codices Textus Ferpetui. As these mss. originally came from 
Mount Athos and other parts of the Greek Empire, they contain 
what is called by Griesbach the Byzantine Text. He considered 
this to be the only authentic text, rejecting entirely the Alex- 
andrine and Western recensions, and giring to the latter the 
appellation of EdUio scurrilis, 

e. Dr. Nolan's system comprises three editions, corresponding 
with the three Latin translations extant in the time uf Jei'ome. 

1. The Egyptian, which corresponds with the Western of 
Griesbachy and agrees with the Codex Yercellensis. Nolan says 
that this Codex was corrected by Eusebius of Vercelli, who brought 
it from Egypt. 

2. The Palestine, which corresponds with the Alexandrian of 
Griesbach, and agrees with the Vulgate of Jerome. Nulan as- 
cribes this text to Eusebius of Csesarea. 

3. The Byzantine, which corresponds with the Byzantine of 
Jerome. Tnis agrees with the Codex Brixianus, which Nolan 
supposed to contain the Latin Versian in its oldest form. ( See 
Art. 20 a.) 

C 
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/. The system of Professor Hug divides the mss. into three 
classes according to their date. 

1. The MSB. existing before the middle of the third century. 

2. The MSB. which proceeded from the text as revised by 
Origen, Hesychius, ana Lucian, about the middle of the 3rd 
century. 

3. All MSB. of a subsequent date. 

g. Professor Scholz's system comprises only two classes of 

MSB. 

1. The Constantinopolitan, which contains the msb. written 
within the patriarchate of Constantinople, and destined for litur- 
gical use. This class in his opinion contains the authentic text. 

2. The Alexandrine, which embraces certain msb. written in 
France, Egypt, and other countries ; which msb. were not in- 
tended to be employed in divine service. 

h. Tischendorf proposes two classes, each of which he 
divides into two groups : viz., 1st, the Alexandrine and the 
Latin ; 2nd, the Asiatic and the Byzantine. 

Whichever system of classification we adopt, we shall find 
ourselves involved in considerable difficulty. The distinction be- 
tween the Western and Alexandrine recensions is not very clear. 
Ko MB. belongs entirely to a single recension. Tet the classifica- 
tion is convenient, and one cannot without regret pronounce the 
whole system to be a visionary conjecture. The distinction be- 
tween the Byzantine and the other two recensions appears to rest 
on a more solid foundation, although even here it may be doubted 
whether there is any difference between these two classes of mbb., 
except that of greater or lesser antiquity. 

This appears to be the opinion of Tregelles, and is adopted 
by other eminent critics. 

18. Ancient versions of the O. T. 

1 . The most important of these is the Septuagint (LXX.) 
which is a Greek version of the Hebrew Bible. It was 
commonly used by the Greek Jews in the time of our 
Saviour, and is sanctioned by the inspired writers of the 
N. T., who generally quote from this version, and not from 
the original Hebrew. We find it quoted also by the early 
Christian fathers, Greek and Latin ; and for a long period 
it was the Old Testament of the larger part of the Christian 
Church, (Churton.) 

Accordingto Philo, it was made at Alexandria in the time 
of Ptolemy jPhiladelphus (b.c. 285). There is an ancient 
legend, that seventy or seventy- two learned men were em- 
ployed in the translation, but this is probably a myth in- 
vented to account for its title. It is more probable that it 
was termed the Septuagint because it was sanctioned by the 
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fleventy (or seventy-tw'o) persons who composed the Jewish 
Sanhednm. 

As many errors had crept into the copies of the LXX. in 
the course of time, Origen, in the beginning of the 3rd 
-century, undertook the task of revising it. The result of his 
labours was the work called the Hexapla, which consists 
of 6 parallel columns, containing the Hebrew, the Hebrew 
in Greek characters, the LXX. translation with corrections, 
and the translations of Aquila, Theodotiou, and Synimachus. 
Of these three last translations, that of Aquila is servilely 
literal, that of Symmachus is rather free, that of Theodotion 
holds a middle place between the two. Aquila was a Jew, 
the two others were Ebionites. The three translations were 
probably made about the middle of the second century. 

Some think that, at first, Origen prodaced only the four 
Oreek versions, and that the work in this form was called 
the Tetrapla. But others maintain that the Tetrapla was 
published after the Hexapla, To some books two other 
Greek versions were added, and the work was then called 
Octapla ; and to some a seventh version was appended, so 
that there were 9 columns. Hexapla and Oct4pla, there- 
fore, are only different names for the same work. The 
Tetrapla was a distinct work. Only a few fragments of these 
works remain to us. 

The text of the Septuagint must be looked for in m A, B, 
and the other early uncials, of which B, according to Dr. 
Selwyn, most nearly represents the ancient uncorrected 
(^Kotvrj) text. 

19. Ancient versions of the N. T. into Syriac. 

a. The Old Syriac, or Feshito (i. e. Simple) version is 
supposed to have been made in the 2nd century. It con- 
tains both the Old and New Testaments ; but in the latter 
the Epistle of St. Jude, the 2nd of St. Peter, the 2nd and 
3rd of St. John, and the Apocalypse are wanting ; as also 
are the disputed passages in the 8th chapter of St. John's 
Gospel, and in 1 John v. 7. (See Art. 24.) Miehaelis and 
others assert that this holds the first place amongst all the 
versions of the N. T. 

b The Fhiloxenian is another Syriac Version, made by order 
of Fhiloxenos, Bishop of Hierapolis, in the beginning of the 6th 
century. It contains the whole of the N. T. Sometimes this 
version is termed the Harclean Syriac, because the text we have is 
not the original Fhiloxenian version, but that version as revised 
by Thomas of Harkel, a.d. 616. 

Dr. Cureton discovered among the mss. brought ^torov 
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the Nitrian monasteries in 1842, a Syriac version of the 
four Gospels, differing greatly from the Peshito Syriac, and 
to this version the name of Curetonian Syriac is applied* 
Dr. Tregelles, Mr. Hort, and other critics have pointed out, 
that the text of the Peshito contains not only marks of high 
antiquity, hut also readings of a much more recent date ; 
and conclude that the text of the version commonly printed 
as the Peshito has heen corrupted between the 2na and 5th 
centuries, and that the text oi the original Syriac Version is 
to be found in the Curetonian. 

The Version is probably of the 2nd century ; the ms. itself 
is assigned to the 5th. 

20. Latin Versions of the N. T. 

a. The Old Latin {Vetus Latino). St. Augustine, speak- 
ing of the versions of the N. T., says, In itUerpretationibus 
Itala ctBteris prc^eratur. Whence some have concluded 
that there existed a single Italic Version, which had conae 
into general use in the time of St. Augustine ; but Lardner 
supposes ilala is a mistake, and says that the proper read- 
ing is et ilia ; and Dr. Bentley suggests that the genuine 
reading is usitata, the transcriber having left out the lUy. 
owing to the previous word ending with the same letters. 
Others think that there existed several Latin Versions be- 
fore the time of St Jerome, one of which, at all events,, 
must have been made in the beginning of the second cen- 
tury, as it is quoted by Tertullian, who lived at the end of 
that century. Jerome, however, mentions only one Latin 
Version as extant in his time, and he terms it sometimes the 
Vulgate^ sometimes the Old in opposition to the new trans- 
lation which he made himself. This version (or versions) is 
contained in the Codices Vercellensis and Veronensis of the 
4th century, and on one side of the Codices Bezte, Laudianus,. 
&c. The Codex Brixianus (6th century) contains a revised 
edition of the same version, which was used in Upper Italy,* 
and the Codex Bobbiensis (5th century) contains another 
revised edition, in which may be observed the influence of 
ancient mss. 

h. The Vulgate. In consequence of the various corrup- 
tions which had been introduced into the text of the Old 
Latin Version, Jerome, at the request of Pope Damasus, 
undertook to revise it. The four Gospels were completed 
in 384, but the entire N. T. was not finished until 385 or 386. 
He afterwards translated the O. T. from the original He- 

* It is this edition which is called the Italic by Augustine. 
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brew. In the N. T. the Vulgate is not a new version, it is 
merely the Old Latin version, corrected b^ the aid of ancient 
Greek mss. The revised version received the approba- 
tion of Pope Gregory in the 7th century, and in the 16th 
century was pronounced authentic by the Council of Trent. 
The Codex Araiatinus (6th century) is the oldest and most 
valuable ms. which contains this version. 

The decree of the Cooncil of Trent, although it asserted 
generally the authoritv of the Old Vulgate, did not settle the 
question of a standard text To remedy this deficiency, Pope 
81xtus v. issued what is called the Sixtine Edition of the Vulgate 
in 1590. This edition he declared to be ''true, lawful, and 
authentic, and unquestioned in all public and private discussion,** 
and decreed, that all readings in other editions or mss. which 
might vary fh>m those of this revised edition " are to have no 
credit or authority for the future." But in spite of this decree, 
the Sixtine Edition was found to be so incorrect, that a new 
edition was issued by Pope Clement VIII. in 1592. This edition 
is caUed the CleTnentine, and is far more accurate than the Sixtine. 

21. Of the other ancient Versions of the N. T., the roost im- 
portant are, the Sahidic or Thebaic, (2nd century) ; the Coptic or 
Memphitic, (3rd century) $ the Grothic, (4th century) ; the^thi- 
opic, (perhaps of the 4th century) ; the Jerusalem-Syriac, and 
Armenian, (5th century). 

22. TRngi-iah Translations of the Bible. 

a. Various Saxon versions of detached portions of the Scrip- 
tures have been made at various periods, but no Saxon or English 
version of the entire Scriptures, earlier than WicklifFe's, is now 
«xtant, and it is doubtful whether any such version was ever 
made. Translations of portions of the Scripture were made by 
Adhelm and Bede in the 8th century, by Altred in the 9th, and 
others. There is also in the British Museum an Anglo-Saxon 
version of the 4 Gospels, known by the name of the Durham 
Book, which is assigued to the 9th or 10th century, and another 
<»dlea the Ruahworth Gloss in the Bodleian Library, which is of 
a somewhat later date. 

During the period which elapsed between the Conquest and 
the 1^ of Wickliffe, different versions of portions of the Scrip- 
tures, especially of the Oospels and the Psalter, into the vulgar 
tongue, were made. Among these earlier attempts, the most 
important are the Ormulum, a metrical paraphrase of the Gospel 
History into alliterative English verse, belonp^ing to the 12th 
century, and the versions of the Psalter made by William de 
Schorham (1320) and Richard Bolle (1349). 

5. The earliest English translation of the entire Bible is 
the one made by Wickliffe and Nicholas of Hereford. The 
greater jmrt of the O. T. (a.d. 1380-90) was traaslal<Q^\s< 
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the latter. This work was soon after revised by John 
Purvey. Westcott says ; * Of about 170 copies of the whole 

* or part of the Wickliffe vs. which have been examined, 

* 16 of the O. T. and 18 of the N. T. belong to the original 

* vs.; the rest to the revised edition.' 

c. Tyndal's New Testament, the first printed English 
translation of any part of the Scriptures. It was made from 
the original Greek. 1525. 

d. Coverdale's Bible^ the first printed English transla- 
tion of the whole Bible. 1535. 

^* Matthew's Bible, published in 1537 with the royal 
licence. From Joshua to 2 Chronicles is a new translation, the 
rest of the O. T. is taken from Coverdale; the N. T. from 
Tyndal. Matthew is an assumed name, the real name of the 
editor was John Rogers. He was the first person who suffered 
martyrdom during the Marian persecution. 

/. Taverner's Bible, a revision of Matthew's Bible. 1539. 

g- Craniner's Great Bible, 1539. This work was pub- 
lished with the sanction of Cranmer, who wrote the preface, and 
was for several years the authorized version of the English 
Church. It is the version from which the portions of Scripture 
in the first two Prayerbooks were taken, and may still be traced 
in the Psalter of the Common Prayerbook. 

h. The Geneva Bible, executed at Geneva by some of the 
Marian exiles. 1557. 

i. The Bishops' Bible. This is a revision of Cranmer'» 
Bible, executed under the direction of Abp. Parker in the reign 
of Ehzabeth. Eight of the persons who were employed in the 
work were bishops, whence the work has derived its name. 1568. 

j. The Douay Bible, from the Latin Vulgate, 1609. Thia 
is the Bible now used by Romanists of this country. The version 
of the N. T. had been previously published at Rheims in 1582. 

k. In the reign of James I. a conference was held at 
Hampton Court, at which certain objections were made to 
the Bishops' Bible, and a new translation was accordingly 
undertaken. This forms what is called The Authorized 
Version of the Holy Scriptures, and was published in 1611. 
Fifty-four learned men were appointed to translate the Bible 
from the original languages, but it appears that seven of 
these died, or declined the task, after they had been ap- 
pointed. The translators were divided into six companies, 
and certain portions of the Scriptures were allotted to each 
company. First, each individual translated every book 
allotted to his division. Secondly, each company met to- 
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gether, and settled wliat reading were to be adopted from 
each separate translation. Thirdly, each portion of the 
Scriptures thus finished was sent to each of the other com- 
panies to be examined and revised ; and Fourthly, the whole 
work was again revised by a select committee of six, and 
then underwent a final revision at the hands of Dr. Smith 
(who wrote the preface) and Dr. Bilson. The translation 
occupied nearly three years. 

Mr. Westcott thinks that the Authorized Version received 
no final authorization from Ecclesiastical or Civil powers, 
and is mainly indebted to it8 own intruisic merits for its 
general reception. 

23. Editions of the Greek N. T. (N. B. The more im- 
portant editions alone are mentioned.) 

The hymns of Mary and S^harias (Luke i.) were published at 
Venice as early as 1486, and the first six chapters of St. John's 
Gospel appeared in 1504. 

a. The Oompluteiisiail is a Polyglot edition of the 
whole Bible, the 5th volume of which contains the N. T. 
This volume was printed at Alcala (Camplutum) in Spain, 
in 1514, and was, therefore, the first printed edition of the 
N. T., but it was not published until 1522. The editors 
profess to have consulted certain valuable mss. sent from 
the Vatican library, and Tregelles thinks that those which 
they employed were returned after they had been used. 
It is not probable, according to Bp. Marsh, that any of the 
MSB. used in this edition were earlier than the thirteenth 
century. It is clear that the editors did not consult the 
Codex Vaticanus (B). 

h. Erasmus's Greek Testament appeared in 1516, 
and was therefore the first published edition of the N. T. 
He published five editions, namely, in 1516, '19, '22, '27, 
and '35. In the first he had one ms. which contained the 
entire N. T. except the Apocalypse, and three other mss. 
which together formed one whole copy. In the Apocalypse 
he had only one mutilated ms., ana filled up the chasms 
from the Vulgate. All these mss., except that of the 
Apocalypse which is lost, are now in the Library of Basle. 
None of them are earlier than the tenth century. The 
subsidia employed by him were these four mss., the works 
of Theophylact, and the Vulgate. In his subsequent 
editions he availed himself of &e Complutensiau Edition, 
of the Codex Britannicus (see Art. 15, a), and two other 
MSS., and of the works of some of the Greek Fathers. From 
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these tources he introdoced ieyenl alterations into liis oii- 

gina) text. 

c. Robert Stej^ieill^ fint e£tkm appeared in 1546. It is 
ooinpUed from the Coin]rfatensian and the 5di editkm of Erasmus, 
but be also ool]ated 15 Mss. in the Library at Paris. He pab- 
lisbed four editions (1546, '49, '50, ^51), of which the kUer do 
not differ mnch from the first, except that in the 4th edition 
our present division into rerses is introduced. In the huit two 
editions it is generally admitted that he used the Codex Bezse. 

d. Beza's first edition appeared in 1565. Stephens' edition 
formed the basis of Beza's, and the critical materials which he 
employed were for the most part the same as had been nsed by 
Stephens ; but he had also the advantage of the Codex Bezse, am 
the Clermont Codex. He published five editions, viz., in 1565, 
'76, '82, '89, and '98. His text differs very little firom that of 
Stephens. 

e. The Elzevir Edition appeared in 1624. The name 
of the editor is unknown ; Elzevir was merely the printer. 
The text of this edition was taken from those of Stephens 
and Beza. In the second Elzevir edition (1633) the preface 
contains the words textum lidbes nunc ah omnibui receptum; 
nor was this merely an idle boast, since for a long period it 
was followed by almost every subsequent edition, and has ob- 
tained tlie name of the Textus Eeceptus, or the Receive 
Text. Beza followed Stephens, and Stephens, in his third 
edition, followed the fifth edition of Erasmus, except in the 
Apocalypse, where be sometimes adopted the readings of the 
Complutensian. The Elzevir text, therefore, resolves itself 
at last into the Erasmian and Complutensian Editions. The 
MSB. which were employed in those editions belong to the 
Byzantine Recension, to which the Textus Receptus must 
oonsoquently be referred. 

/. Dr. Mill published his celebrated Edition in 1707. He 
devoted the last 30 years of his life to this great work. The text 
is taken from the third edition of Robert Stephens, and the 
various readings, of which there are 30,000, are placed below. 
In this edition r)r. Mill availed himself of the labours of previous 
crities, and added numerous readings from ancient vss. and mss. 
nreviously uncollated. When this edition first appeared, it was 
mirtHi by some i)or8ons that the number of various readings would 
uutlonuine tbo authority of the text. Dr. Bentley and others 
ImN'o Matisraotorily proved that there is no ground for this appre- 
honnion. (Stv Art 5.) 

* Those various readings,' says Dr. Bentley in his Phileleutherta 
Lipiiirnsis, * do not hurt tne truth or credit of the sacred writings. 
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' Pat them into the hands of a knave or a fnol, and yet, with th% 
^most sinistroos or absmd choice, he shall not extinguish the 
' light of any one chapter, nor so disguise Christianity, but that 

* every feature of it wul be still the same.' 

ff' Wetstein published his edition of the Greek Testament 
in I75I-2. The text is the same as that of the Elzevir edition, 
the various readings with their authorities being placed beneath 
the text. Wetstein very considerably augmented the stiick of 
critical materials, and collated with his own hands about twenty 
less, of the Gospels, and as many of the remaining portion of the 
N. T. Bp. Marsh says that ' Wetstein's merits as a critic un- 

* doubtedly surpass the merits of his predecessors ; he alone con- 

* tributed more to advance the criticism of the Greek Testament 
< than all who had gone before him.' 

K In 1796 Griesbach published the first volume of his 
cselebrated second edition of the N. T. This volume contains the 
four Gospels. The second volume, which contains the rest of the 
N. T., was not published until 1806. In this edition he made 
use of all the critical materials which had been collected up to 
his own time, and it is styled by Bp. Harsh (1809) * the most 

* important that has ever been published.' 

f. In 1842 appeared the first volume of Lachniaim's larger 
edition of the K. T. The second volume did not appear till 1850. 
This is one of the most important of the critical editions of the 
N. T., as Lachmann has rejected the Textus Beceptus, and has 
formed his text entirely from the most ancient authorities. He 
admits as his authorities only, 1. The early uncials ; 2. The Old 
Latin yersion, as found in the Codices VerooUensis, Veronensis, 
&c. (excluding the revised editions of that version found in the 
Codices Brixianus, Bobbiensis, &c.), and the vulgate of Jerome ; 
3. Irenaeus, Origen, and a few of the early Latin Fathers. It 
may be questioned whether his edition is nearer to the true text 
tlum the Textus Beceptus, but there can be little doubt but that 
it g^ves more accurately that form of the text which prevailed in 
the 4th century. 

j. In Ti8Cheildorf*8 Greek Testament (the first edition of 
which was published in 1841, and the seventh in 1859), the text 
is formed on a principle similar to that of Lachmann, excepting 
that the list of authorities is not nearly so limited. Tischendorf ^ 
extensive labours as a collector and collator of mss. soon obtained 
for this work a high and deserved reputation. * It contains,' says 
Mr. Scrivener, ' in a small compass the latest information on the 

* subject of various readings.' 

k. Among the recent editions of the N. T., the most approved 

are those of Treffelleg, ScriTener, Alford, and Words- 
worth. ^Hie two last are accompanied by learned and valuable 
commentaries. In a brief treatise like the present, it would be 
piresiimption to offer any opinion concerning their com^«iX^V\N^ 
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merits or deficiencies. That task mnst be left to abler hands. 
' But the extensive sale that they have met with is of itself a 
sufficient proof of the labours and learning of the editors, and of 
the high estimation in which these labours are held by the 
public. 

24. We have already stated that there are but few of the 
Tarious readings which make any alteration in the sense, and 
still fewer which affect any doctrinal passage. The following^ 
however, are of great importance, and we will therefore mention 
briefly in each instance the authorities for and against the reading 
of the received text 

a. In Mark xvi. the genuineness of the last twelve yerses has 
been questioned. Jerome says that they were wanting in most of 
the Mss. of his time, and Eusebius says that they were not found 
in the most accurate copies ; they are omitted in N, B, and one 
Latin Codex ; the Ammonian sections and Eusebian canons were 
not originally carried beyond ver. 8 ; and in several mbs. the 
passage is marked with asterisks. Besides these arguments 
against the genuineness of the passage, it contains words and 
phrases which were not found elsewhere in this Gospel: e,g, 
iTtpoQ, TTopavoficu, and Otdoficui 6 Kvpiog used for Christ ; Iccivoc 
put without a substantive; aud irpiitTri aafSfidrov for fiia aafi- 
paruv. 

On the other hand, it is contended that the passage is foond in 
all the best mss. except H and B, and in all the important vss., 
and that it is referred to by Irenseus and other Fathers. 

* Further,' says Wordsworth, * it is improbable that the Gospel 

* ever ended with k<f>o(iovvTO yap. This note of fear is very un- 
' like the consummation of the Gospel, which communicates glad 

* tidings of great joy.' 

Alford thinks that the passage was not written by St. Mark 
himself, but that it was added as a completion of the Gospel in 
very early times. 

b. The story of the woman taken in adultery, contained in 
John vii. 63 — viii. 11, is rejected as spurious by many. 

It is not found in some of the best mss., including n, A, B, C) 
(A and C are deficient in this part of the N. T., but firom the 
space which is wanting it is clear that they did not contain the 
passage) j in several of the mss. in which it is found it is marked 
with asterisks or obeli ; in some it is placed at the end of John, 
and in others at the end of Luke xxi. It is omitted in some MSfl. 
of the Old Latin, the Peshito, and some other ybs. ; it is not 
quoted in any extant v^iting of the second century, and appears 
to have been either unknovni to, or rejected by Origen, Tertul- 
lian, aud Cyprian. It differs in style from the rest of the Gospel: 
6 XaoQ is used instead of 6 ox^og, tiQ after Tropevofuu and 
irapayivofiai, and ^€ to connect two sentences instead of ovv. 

On the other hand, it is found in D, some of the later uncials 
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many cnrsiyes, several msb. of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, and 
some other vss.; and it is quoted in the fourth century by Jerumo 
and Augustine. 

The general opinion is, that the passage was not in St. John'a 
written Grospel, and is not therefore a part of canonical Scripture, 
but that the history is nevertheless a true one, derived (perhaps 
through a narrative of Papias, mentioned by Eusebius) from the 
oral teaching of the Apostle himselfl 

c. Acts XX. 28. Feed the church of God {tov Biov) which he has 
redeemed toith his own bloody A. V. The text, as it stands, is a 
clear proof of our Lord's divinity, and tov 9tov is found in n, B, 
in several cursives, and in the Vulgate. A, C, most of the other 
uncials, and some cursives have tov Kvpiov, and this is also the 
reading of almost all the yss. The external evidence is therefore 
in favour of icvpiov, but the expression, the church of the Lord, is 
found in no other passage of the N. T. ; whereas, the church of 
God occurs frequently in the Pauline epistles. Moreover, the 
expression, the blood of God (alfia 9€ov), is used by Ignatias, Ter^ 
tuUian, and Clement of Alexandria. Becent editors are divided 
between the two readings : Bloomfield, Alford, and Wordsworth 
have OeoVf Tregelles and Tischendorf prefer Kvpiov. 

There are also four other readings, namely, Kvpiov cat 9tov, 
0£ov Koi KvpioVf Kvpiov 9iov, and XpttTTov ; but none of these are 
supported by the authority of any early uncial. 

^. Li 1 IHm. iii. 16, the A. V. has, God (9i6c) was made mani- 
fest in the flesh. This passage has often been brought forward as 
a proof of our Lord's divinity, but the reading of the passage is 
doubtful. 

1. 9ibc is the reading found in two of the later uncials, and 
in most of the cursives, but in no version older than the 7 th 
century. 

2. Zg is the reading of N, but not d prima manu, of A (accord- 
ing to Tischendorf and Ellicott), C, two later uncials, and some 
YSS. In B the epistle itself is wanting. 

All the YSS. eatlier than the 7th century have either Be or 8, 
but we cannot ascertain which of the two is the reading of the 
Syriac and some other yss., owing to the want of genders in the 
relatiye pronoun. 

3. d is supported by D, the Old Latin, the Vulgate, and almost 
all the Latin Fathers. 

t>Q is the reading which has been adopted by most of the 
modem editors, but they are not agreed about the construction of 
the passaee. Wordsworth puts and confessedly, great is the 
mystery of godliness in a parenthesis, and refers '6q to the ante- 
cedent deov in ver. 15 ; Ellicott supposes it to be ^ a relative to 
< an omitted though easily recognized antecedent, namely, 
* Christ.' 

«. In 1 John y. 7, 8. The authorized version has, " 7. Fw 
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there are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, 
and the Holy Ghost, and these three are one. 8. And there are 
three that bear witness on earth, the Spirit, and the water, and the 
bloody and these three agree in one.^* This text also, as it stands, is 
a proof of our Lord's divinity, bat the words not in italics are 
probably spurious. 

Those who assert that the disputed clause is genuine contend 
that it is found in some cursive Mss.; in the Old Latin version 
which was current in Africa before the Vulgate version was 
made, and in most mss. of the Vulgate ; in the Liturgy, and 
also in the confession of faith of the Greek Church ; and in the 
primitive Liturgies of the Latin Church ; and that it is quoted 
Dv many of the Latin Fathers, more particularly in the confes- 
sion of faith presented by the African bishops to Hunneric kii^ 
of the Vandals (480). 

On the other hand it is contended, 

1. That the only two Greek mss. which contain it are the 
oodex Montfortii, and the codex Ottobonianus, both of the ISth 
century : the other mss. in which it is found being either copies 
from printed editions, or having the disputed passage only in the 
margin. 

2. That it is not found in the best mss. of the Vulgate. 

3. That no extant ms. of the Old Latin version contains the 
Epistle. 

4. That although Cyprian, Tertullian, and the other earlr 
Latin Fathers did use the Old Latin version, the passages in their 
writings which are alleged to refer to the disputed clause do not 
quote it clearly or distinctly. And that the narrative relating to 
the confession of faith of the African bishops is only found in 
Victor Vitensis (5th century), a doubtful authority; and more- 
over, that even if it be true, it only proves that the disputed clause 
was in the Latin version used by those bishops, and not that it was 
in the original Greek. 

5. That the confession and liturgy of the Greek Church have 
not come down to us uncorrupted. 

6. That the clause is found in no Greek MSS. earlier than tk 
I5th century, and in no ancient version but the Latin, and thatU 
is qicoted by no Greek Father, 

Even if we admit that the clause existed in the early Latin 
versions, the external testimony against it is so overwhefaniog 
that it must be rejected as spurious : but its rejection wiU not in 
any way affect the important, doctrine of our Lord's dtrinitf) 
which may be clearly proved from hundreds of other passages m 
the N. T. 

/. Luke xxii. 43, 44. Some consider this passage to be sa 
interpolation. (See Art. 157.) 

g, John V. 3, 4. The genuineness of this passage has been 
disputed. (See Art. 164.) 
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k. Eaiij writers sometixneB describe readings as existing in 
their copies, of which we find few traces in cor mss. 

The following are among the most remarkable of these early 
readings. 

1. Matt. xix. 17. The received text has n fu \iyeic iyaOSv', 
oifdtlg iyaOSc, d fii) elc, 6 Oebc \ and this reading is supported by 
the Feshito vs., almost all the mss., and Chrysostom. It is found 
also in the parallel passages in Mark and Luke. Origen has ri 
iM ipiOTac frtftl rov AyaBov ; cI; iortv 6 6yaBbQ ; which is supported 
Dj the Old Latin, Yulgate, Curetonian Syriac, Sahidic, ana Coptic 
TM.9 and by the Codices N, B, D, L. 

2. Matt, xxvii. 17. Bapajipav ^ 'Ifitrcivv t6v XtySfAsvovXptarov. 
This is the reading of the received text, and is supported by all 
the b«it authorities. But Origen says that some m ss. in his time 
read 'Ii|<tow Bapa/3/3av ^ 'Iticovv K.r.X., and this reading is sup- 
ported by two versions and a few inferior mbb.* Nevertheless it 
18 adopted in some editions. 

3. Romans xii. 11. The received text has rtf Kv/cmV iov- 
Xt^cvrtCf which is supported by all the vss., and almost all the 
xss. and Fathers. ' 

rf Kcufxf is a reading supported by Codices n, D, F, G, the 
Latin VBS. in F, G, by Gregory Nyssen, and (possibly) by Igna- 
tios. Jerome says that it was the reading of some Liatin msa. 

4. Ephes. i. 1. roig ayioiQ rdis dvmv kv 'Efbhtft, Text Rec. 
Jerome says that some copies in his time omitted iv *£^(T^. (See 
Art 220.) 

Among the causes of accidental errors which have arisen in 
copying mbb., we may mention three which are uf frequent occur- 
rence. 

1. The tendency to incorporate marginal notes in the text. 

2. Itaciam, or the confusion of vowel sounds which were pro- 
nounced nearly alike. We often find in mss. interchanges ot at 
and e, i and £t, t; and ct, etc. This error would be most likely to 
occur in those mss. which were written from dictation. 

3. HoTnaoteleutoTiy or the occurrence of two lines endins; with 
the same word or even syllable. In such cases it is probable that 
a copyist would occasionally pass over one 6f the two lines and 
begin with the next. 

Bengel gives 10 standard rules for determining the value of 
difTerent readings, of which the most important are — 

(1) Proclivi lectioni prastat ardua. Of two readings, the most 
difficult is most likely to be the right one. For we can understand 
why a copyist should alter a hard reading into an easy one, but 
not why he should change an easy reading for a hard one. 

(2) Of two readings, the shortest is generally preferable. For 
the copyist would be more likely to add to the text than to 
abridge it. 

* Some of these have a similar reading in ver. 1 6. 
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(3) When there is more than one reading of a passage, that 
reading is the most probable, from which the others may have 
originated, but which could not have been derived from anj of 
them. 

If our readers wish to obtain further information about the 
Mss. and vss. of the New Testament, and the causes of rarious 
readings, we would refer them to the articles on the subject in 
Smith's Biblical Dictionary, to Tregelles' treatise in Home's In- 
trodtictum, or to Mr. Scrivener's Plain Introdtiction to the Criticism 
of the New Testament. Mr. Scrivener differs from most other 
Biblical critics in his estimate of the comparative value of cursive 
and uncial mss. ; he maintains that Irenseus, the African fathers, 
all the Western Church, with part of the Syrian, used far inferior 
MSB. to those used by Erasmus or R. Stephens ; and that, when 
the old MSB. vary, cursives are of much importance as the sur- 
viving representatives of other msb., very probably as early as, 
perhaps earlier than, any now extant. Our readers may possibly 
disagree with Mr. Scrivener's conclusions ; but they will find in 
his work a complete summary of all that is known about the MBS. 
of the Greek Testament 



CHAPTER rn. 

THE LANGUAGE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

25. The language in which the N. T. is written is Greek, 
but not the Greek of classic authors. It is not Attic, Doric, 
nor Ionic, but contains a mixture of all these dialects. It is 
in fact the language that was used throughout the Macedo- 
nian empire, and hence it is sometimes called the Macedonian 
or common dialect (Koivij SiaKiKroc). Different varieties of 
this dialect probably prevailed in different countries, each 
nation whicn adopted it introducing its own peculiar idioms. 
That which was used in Palestine is very nearly the same as 
that which was spoken at Alexandria, and is found in the 
LXX. version. It is often styled Hellenistic GreekyhecBMse 
it was the language generally used by the Hellenistic Jews. 
(See Art. 67.) Accordingly, we find m the N. T. numerous 
idioms which are derived from the languages used in the 
country where it was written. These idioms may be divided 
into (l) Hebraisms, (2) Aramseisms, i.e. Syriasms or Chal- 
daisms, (8) Persisms,j4) Latinisms, and (5) Cilicisms. 

26. The principal Hebraisms found in the N. T. are the 
following: 

(a) To be called, to arite, to he found, etc., are used instead 
of to he. 

Matt. V. 9. They shall he called i^e children of God, 
1. e. they shall he. 

Acts V. 39. Lest haply ye he found to fight against God 
(BBoudxot sifpiOnre) : i.e, lest haply ye he fighters, 

Phu, ii. 8. oyfifiaTi svpiOiiQ iiQ dvOpiJiroc, heing found in 
fashion as a man, i.e. heing. 

03) The son of anythingnwhatever is connected with 
that thing, and whatever is eminent in any kind is called 
the first-born. 

Thus we have, sons of Belial, son o/'perdition (John xvii. 
12), etc., and, that he might be the first-horn eLxnong many 
brethren (Rom. viii. 29). The assembly of the first-horn 
(iKKXriffia wporoTOKiov, Heb. xii. 23). 

(y) Name is used for person : thus. To believe in the 
name of Christ = to believe in Christ. (John i. 12.) 
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(d) The Jews had few adjectives, and therefore used sub 
stantives to supply their place. 

Hence we find in the N. T. a constant use of the fieun 
hendiadySy* {tv did dvdiv)^ i.e. two substantives are used fo 
a substantive and adjective : as Kingdom and glory z 
glorious kingdom (1 Thess. ii. 12) : In the body ofkisfleti 
zi in his fleshly body (Col. i. 22) : / am the way, and th 
truth, and the life =. I am the true and living way (Job) 
xiv. 6). 

(£) The Jews had no superlatives, and therefore used th 
words of God or of the Lord instead. 

Fair to God (dareloc rif Betp, Acts vii. 20) = ezceedingl 
fair : mighty to God {Sward nf 9nf, 2 Cor. x. 4) = exceed 
ingly mighty. 

jr • A verb, or other cognate word, is often repeated fo 
the sake of emphasis, as Acts vii. 34, idu)v eUov, seeing, . 
have teen, i.e, I have surely seen. 

This is however a quotation from the O. T. and ought nc 
periiaps to be given as an instance of the dialect used in the "Sen 

ixdfni(Tav x^p^v fieyaXjjv <T<l>68pa, they rejoiced with exceed 
ing great joy (literally, they rejoiced vehemently a grea 
joy), Matt. ii. 10. 

Acts iv. 17, dTTCtXy dveihitrwueOa, let hs straitly threaten 
(literally, let us threaten with a threat). 

g. aMg is often redundant, as, EiVeXOovn 8k avT<f vpoo 
ijXOov ai)Tif (Matt. viii. 5). See also Matt. iv. 16; Mark i. 7 
vii. 26 ; Acts vii. 21, etc. 

27. Syriasms. During the Babylonish captivity th 
Jews gradually lost the use of their native tongue, an< 
adopted the language which was spoken in the countrie 
where they resided. This language is called the Aramaii 
or later Hebrew, and was spoken by the Jews throughoa 
Palestine in the time of our Saviour. In John v. 2, Act 
xxi. 40, etc., it is termed Hebrew. It is not the same as lb 
proper Hebrew, the language used in the O. T. ; but the tw« 
are closely connected, being cognate dialects which bay 
sprung from the same primitive tongue. The Aramai 
language was divided into two dialects, the Chaldaic o 
Eastern Aramaic, and the Syriac or Western Aramaic. Tb 
Syriac was the dialect which' was spoken in Palestine in th 
time of our Lord ; and it appears that the Syriac spoken ii 
Galilee differed from that spoken in Judeea, although per 

* These idioms are not peculiar to the N. T. ; they occu 
frequently in good classic writers. 
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haps they differed chiefly, if not entirely, in pronunciation. 
Thus in Mark xiv. 70, the bystanders say to Peter, Thou 
art a GmlUatm, mnd thy speech agreeth thereto. 

We find several Aramaic woras and phrases mixed with 
the Greek of the N.T. These are generally termed Syria tms. 
Such are — 

*Afipa, Father (Rom. yiii. 15) ; 'AxiXSafid, the field (f blood 
(Act 1. 10^ ; *ApfiayBdu)Vf the htll rf Megiddo, Megiddo was 
a city in tne plain of Esdraelon (Rev. xvi. 16) ; BtiOitrM, the 
house of mercy (John v. 2) ; Ki^^ac* a stone (John i. 43) ; 
KoppSvj a yift dedicated to God (Mark vii. 11) ; 'E<f><paOd, be 
thou opened (Mark vii. 34) ; 'H\i ifjXi \afid (ra(3aj(J9avi^ My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? (Matt, xxvii. 
46) ; MafAfitiiva, riches (Matt. vi. 24) ; Mapdv &9d, the Lord 
eometh (1 Cor. xvi. 22) ; 'PokcI, thou wortnless fellow, in the 
A.y. Raca (Matt. v. 22) : Taki9d Kovfu, maid arise! (Mark 
V. 41). 

28. Persisms. A few words are found in the N. T. which 
are said to be derived from the Persian, namely, ydKa a trea- 
sure, papyapiTfic a pearl, (perhaps) fuyurrdveQ noblemeny on 
account of its termination, rtdpa, irapd^^uxoQ. 

fidyoc- In the O. T. and the Gospels the word is nsod in a 
good sense. Thus Daniel was the chief of the Magi. The a. v. 
renders it wise man. Matt. ii. 1 1 fuzvot dir6 dvaToKiav, wise men 
from the East, In the Acts the word is used in a bad sense, and 
means sorcerer. Acts viii. 9 : SifMuv. ..icpovirripxi fiayivwv, Simon 
beforetvme used sorcery. Acts xiii. 8 : *^v^c 6 fidyoQ, Elyinas 
the sorcerer, 

dyyapevHVy to compel, to press, from ayyapoq, a king's 
messenger. 

These dyyapoi carried a kind of dagger (Pers. dyyap) as a 
bodge of authoritv, and used to press men and horses into the 
kuig*s service. Matt. v. 41 : o(ttiq as dyyaptvtri fiiXiov tv, Who 
ever shall compel thee to go a mile. Matt, xxvii. 32 : They found 
a man of Cyrene, Simon by name, him they compelled (riyyapavoav) 
to bear his cross, 

29. Latinisms. Judaea was under the Roman govern- 
ment during the period of our Lord's ministry, and ac^: 
ingly we find, as might naturally be expected, many " 
words and phrases in the N. T., such as — 

daodpiov, assarius, a Roman coin, probably the 
the Latin as; it was worth about three farthings (Mai 
29), see Article 89; KrivfTog, census, an assessment (Mi 
xvii. 26) ; KsvTovp'uav, centurio, a centurion (Mark xv, 
etc.) ; Kokibwiay colonia, a colony (Acts xvi. 12) ; kovot^ 

D 
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eustodia, a guard of soldiers (Matt, xzyii. 65); StjvdpioCf 
denarius, a penny (Luke vii. 41), it was worth about 7|c{. 
of our money ; ^paykXKioVfflagellum^ a scourge (John ii. 16) ; 
whence ^paycXXoo), to scourge (Matt, xxvii. 26) ; KodpavrnCf 
quadransy in the A. Y. a farthing (Matt. v. 26), it was worth 
about I of a farthing ; Xiytbtv, legio, a legion (Matt. xxvi. 
63) ; XiTpa, libra, a pound (John zii. 3) ; Xsvtiov, lirUeum, 
a towel (John xiii. 4) ; fmKskkov, macellum, shambles (1 Cor. 
X. 25) ; fiiuPpdvay membrana, parchment (2 Tim. iv. 13) ; 
fiiXiov, milliarium, a mile (Matt. v. 41) ; Kt<mjc, sextarius, 
a measure of liquids (Mark vii. 4) ; (riKapioc, ncarius, (from 
sica, a dagger) an assassin (Acts xxi. 38) ; (rifwcivOiov, semi- 
cinctiunij an apron, and aov^dpiov, sudariuniy a napkin (Acts 
xix. 12) ; raSkpva, tdbema, a tavern (Actsxxviii. 16) ; rtrXof, 
tituluSf a title (John xix. 19) ; 0eX6vf7, penula, a cloak (2 Tim. 
iv. 13) ; (T'rr€Kov\dT(op, speculator or spicuJator, a halberdier 
or body-guard (Mark vi. 27). 

St. Mark's accnrai;y in the use of this term is remarkable. He 
states that Herod sent a speculator (oinKovkdriapa A.V. execu- 
tioner) to behead John the Baptist. We find from profiEine writers 
that these speculators were commonly employed as executioners. 

Besides these Latin words, there are also some Latin ex- 
pressions or phrases used in the N. T., as : 

!%€ fie 'Trapyrrifikvov, (Luke xiv. 18) liahe me excusatumy 
hold me excused ; Xa^ovnc t6 iKavbv, (Acts xvii. 9) satis 
accipientes, having taken bail ; S6q kpyaxriav^ (Luke xii. 68) 
da operant, give diligence. 

30. Cilicisms. St. Paul used certain words in a different 
sense from that in which they are used by good Greek writers, 
and he employs also some which are peculiar to himself. 
Michaelis, who follows Jerome, is of opinion that these are 
provincial idioms which were used in Cilicia, in the age in 
which he lived, and hence they have been called Cilicisms, 
Such are : 

Kara^pa^ivia, (ppaPeiov a prize, ppa^eijc an umpire,) to 
cheat one of a prize, to beguile (Coloss. ii. 18) ; dv9pwmvii 
tifdpa (lit. a human day) is used by St. Paul for human 
judgment, i.e, a day appointed by man for judgment (1 Cor. 
iv. 3) ; KaravapKau), to be burdensome to, (icard and vdpai 
numbness, 2 Cor. xii. 13). 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON THB GBEEK ABTICLB. 

31. Tn any introduction to the study of the N. T. some short 
«xphination of the nature and uses of the Greek article must be 
regarded as absolutely necessary. * The student in Theology,' 
observes Bp. Middleton, * cannot fail to have remarked that the 

* exposition of rarious passages of the N. T. is by commentators 

* made to depend on the presence or absence of Uie article in the 

* Greek origmal.' 

And among these passages there are some in which the use of 
the article hu furnished new arguments for our Lord's divinity, 
and contributed in no slight degree to confirm, against the cavils 
of Socinianism, this fundamental and essential doctrine of the 
Christian faith. The reader must not however imagine that this 
important doctrine rests upon such a slender foundation as the 
correct explanation of a single particle of the Greek lan&piage. 

* The Catholic doctrine of the 'IVinity,* observes an eminent divine, 

* is not based on a single word. It is derived from the whole 

* tenor and scope of the Bible — it is interwoven with its texture, 

* and inlaid with its precious materials, to which it gives at once 

* consistence, harmony, and value.' 

There are indeed only three texts in the N.T. where the 
insertion of the article can be brought forward as a proof th&t Jesus 
Christ is God. It is to be regretted that the translators of our 
authorized version have rendered every one of the three am- 
biguously, and have thus concealed from an ordinary reader these 
striking proofs of our Lord's Godhead. One of the chief causes of 
these mistranslations was their adherence to the Vulgate Version, 
which does not admit the article, and has exercised more or less 
influence upon most of our European translations. But there are 
many other passages in the a,T. where our translators have 
neglected to give the force of the article, thereby either manifestly 
injuring the sense, or omitting some minute circumstance which 
elucidates the meaning of the sacred writers. 

In any fature revision of our present Version, the mistrans- 
lation ot the article will give rise to a numerous class of altera- 
tions ; it may even be doubted whether this class will not exceed 
in number any other class of alterations which will be introduced 
into the N. T. 

We will therefore endeavour to give a short summary of 
Bishop Middleton's Essay on the Greek Article, noticing some of 
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the more important passages which our translators have rendered 
imperfectly or incorrectly, either from ignorance or neglect of 
this important particle. We must refer those readers who desire 
a more complete view of the subject to the work itself. Some of 
the positions which Bishop Middleton has laid down haye been 
controverted by more recent critics. Professor Stuart of Andover 
even asserts that the article is omitted or inserted in the N. T. 
pro luhitu scriptoris. But no general theory has yet been started 
in opposition to that of Bishop Middleton, and by far the greater 
number of those passages which are brought forward in opposition 
to his canons will be found to be included in the exceptions which 
he has himself enumerated. 

32. A very cursory examination of the works of Hoxnor^ 
the earliest of Greek writers, will show that the article is used by 
him in three different ways. 

1. The article is found by itself without any adjunct, whether 
substantive, adjective, or participle. In such cases the article is 
clearly equivalent to the pronoun airb^ or Uiivot {he). 

Thus we have, A 9. 6 ydp PaaiXrji, xuX(>>0£(f. A 12. 6 ydp 
ijXOi 9o&s Itti vrjaQ, A 47. o d* ^u wkti koucuts, &c., &c. 

2. An adjunct is sometimes found separated by several words 
£rom the article which agrees with it. In such cases the article 
must still be translated as a pronoun, the adjunct merely pointing 
out with greater clearness the object to which it refers. Thus in 
n, IT 794-5 we have — 

If dk KvXivdofikvri Kavaxrjv tx^ irocoiv vif iTnrwv 
*AuXa>7r»f rpv^aXeia, 

the literal translation of which would be, And it, as it rolled, kept 
%tp a clatter under the feet of the horses, (namely) the ffrooved 
helmet. 

Airdp 6 fir}vu vrival Trapfjfiivoc d)Kvir6poun, 
Aioyevrjc Ilr/Xeoc vtbs (A. 488.) 

And many similar instances. 

3. The article is immediately followed by its adjunct, as 

II, All. rbvXfvaijv. 33. oykptav. 35. 6 y ipaibc, &c.f &,c. 

In such cases the article is used by Homer in exactly the same 
way as it is by subsequent writers. Now, since the article is 
evidently used by him as a pronoun in the two first classes of 
examples, we may naturaUy conclude that in the third class also 
it is used as a pronoun ; and since this class of examples differs in 
no respect from the examples which are found in other Greek 
writers we are justified in asserting that the rule is universal) 
and that in all instances the Greek article is simply a pronoun. 

33. Bp. Middleton's definition of the Article is as 
follows : 

The Greek prepositive Article 6 17 rb, is the relative pro- 
noun (the ordinary relative pronoun '6c H o, being retrospec- 
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tiye) whose relation to its subject is more or less obscure. 
It is in fiict the tuhject of an assumptive proposition, of 
which its adjunct is the predicate, and the participle £fv, 
(which 18 generally understood, although we sometimes find 
it expressed), the copula. In other words, the meaning of 
the article 6 ^ r6, may be defined to be he who is, she who 
is, that which is, thus : 

6 mxri^ «= he wha is a/other, 6 ypa^tnv ^ he ttho is writing, 

in which case the copula wv is contained within the parti- 
ciple itself. So also 

6 iiKOMOQ Kcd ivfrtfiiic'^ he who is Just and pious. 

6 SuBoioQ Koi 6 iiio^i^g=s he who is just, and he who is pious ; 

the first of which examples implies that the same person is 
just and pious, the latter, that the just and the pious are 
different persons. (See Art. 36 h,) 

In general we shall obtain the sense of any passage in 
Greek, by rendering the Greek article by the] but in some 
instances we shall elucidate the sense more clearly by 
having recourse to the original and primary meaning of 
the article. 

34. IflUEWrtiODS of ih6 Article, a. Renewed mention. 

The article is inserted when a noun is repeated, which 
has been mentioned before ; and this hap|>end not only when 
the same noun is repeated, but also when a synonymous 
one is used expressive of the same person or thin^ ; and 
eren when no such noun has preceded, but the existence 
of sudi person or thing may be inferred from what has 
been saia. 

Matt, it 1. fioyoc airb iLvaroXuv. 7. 'HoucrjC VW«i KaXitra^ 
Tor^lucyavQ. ^ 

— L 20. Kor woo. 24. dirb tov vttvov, in referen'.-e to ovap 

above. 

— Tiii. 12. lot forai 6 KKavQfUK cax b i3fA*y ftor riSv ocovrtnv, 
there shall they weep and gnash their t^th. Ihe iniD»l*iion «if ibe 
A-V. there shall & weeping and gnashing of tttth, implies that 
same perBOOs shall there w«*p. whereas the meaniDij of the Greek 
is that ihe persons last mentioned shall do so. 

b. mar l^fixh^- 

The article is said to be used wtr' iloxnv, when it rt^" «^> 
some obiect which, although neither mentioned nor alluded 
to bcfiwe, is fiuniiiar to the mind of the hearer, as being 
the best known of many similar objects. 

Aeto xxviL 9. rn^ rnmUi,, the fast, i.€, the gr«*t f«t, or th« 
day of exp i a t i nn 
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Matt. 3KV11. 24. rd didpaxfia,the didrachm8,i.e, the well'known 
tribute of the didrachms. (This is Taguely rendered tr^ttte money 
in the A.V.) 

— xix. 18. t6 ov <i>oviv<Teie,the well-known com7nandment,thau 
shalt not mttrder. 

Mark ix. 23. elTTiv avrtp, to d dvvy irianvocuy iravra SwotSl 
r(fi irurrevovTi, said to him, the well-known saying. If thou art cMe 
to believe, all things are possible to him that believeth. 

In the passage given above irumvocu is the 1 aor. inf. act., bat 
the word may also be accentuated thus, Trionvocu, in which case 
it is the 1 aor. imp. mid. ; and Burton and others punctuate and 
accentuate the passage as follows : 

t6, il dvvy, iricmvaai, Trdvra .... Believe, as much as (jgour 
words) thou art able, {imply) all things. . . . 

The word irumvaai however is not found in H, B, C, and 
some other mss. and vss. ; if we expunge it from the text, we 
must render the passage, 

As to your speech, * tf thou art able,* all thinas are possible , . . 

Matt. iv. 5. iiri rb Trrepvyiov, on the pinnacle, i,e, on the highest 
point of the temple (see Art. 67). A.V. a pinnacle, 

— v. 1. dc TO 6poQ, the mountain, or perhaps, the mountain 
district. A.V. a motmtain, 

— V. 15. t6v fiodiov, TTJv \vxviav, the bushel, the candlestick, 
implying that only one of each would be found in a house. A. V. 
a bushel, a candlestick. 

Nouns used in this sense are called Monadic nouns. The use 
of the article in such cases is only a particular instance of its use 
KUT i^oxv'^' On the same principle it is prefixed to the names of 
the great objects of nature, as 6 ijktog, the sun, 

— vii. 24, 25. IttI ttjv Trirpav, upon the rock, i.e, upon the 
rocky ground. A.V. upon a rock, 

— ix. 1. eiQ TO irkoiov, into the ship, namely, that which con- 
stantly attended upon our Lord, as we learn from Mark iii. 9. 
A.V. into a ship. 

Matt. i. 23. 71 TrapOkvog, the virgin. A.V. a virgin, 
Luke ii. 7. kv rg <f>drvy, in the stable, i.e. that belonging to tho 
inn. A.V. in a Tnanger, in which translation tpdrvy is rendered 
manger, whereas it ought to be rendered stable ; and the foroe of 
the article is not given. But although the Beceived Text haa 
Ty ^cLTvy, the rg is omitted in H, A, B, D, and some other MBS., 
and is rejected as spurious by Alford and other editors. 

Luke xviii. 13. iiiol ry dfiafyruikt^. A.V. on me a sinner. 
Some think that the words should be rendered on me the great (or 
notorious) sinner, but Middleton denies this, and maintains that 
attributives * take the article whenever they are placed in appo- 
sition with a personal pronoun. Thus we have v/xtv toXq vofwcolc 

• A djectives, particles, and substantives, which express charac> 
ter, relation, or dignity, are called attributives. 
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(Lake xL 46), and vfuv roig irkowTioie (Lake vi. 24). He would 
therefore render the passage, on me, who am cor\fe$8edly a tinner, 
or, on me, seeing that lama sinner . 

John iii. 10. 6 dtddffKoKoc tov *I<rpaij\. A.Y. a master of Israel ; 
the expression should be rendered the master (or teacher) of Israel, 
i.e. the celebrated teacher of Israel. 

Heb. ix. 1. rd &yiov Koauuciw, A. V. a worldly sanctuary; 
the words should be rendered the holy furniture, 

— xi. 10. ri)v roi>c Oifitkiovg ixovtrav w6\iv, A. V. a city 
which hath foundations ; it should he rendered, ^A« city which hath 
the foundations, namely, the heaTenlj Jerusalem. 

c. The article is often used in the sense of a possessive 
fnranmmy bs iv rfi oUuf. in his house. A, Y. in the house. In 
such instances Prof. Scholefield says that aitrov is under- 
stood. Our translators in similar passages have sometimes 
rendered the article by this ; Scholefield asserts that * in no 
* case can it be accurately rendered so.' 

Hatt. xxyii. 50. rb wtHfM, his spirit. A. Y. the ghost, 

— XV. 12. rdv \6yov, thy saying, A. Y. this saying, 
Mark xiii. 28. to, ^XXa, its leaves, A. Y. leaves, 

IkAvu* is sometimes used intransitively in the sense of to shoot 
forth, and Middleton renders the passage, the leaves shoot forth. 

Ibid. n}v irapafiok^v, its parable, i.e. the peculiar parable 
which its habits teach us. A. Y. a parable, 

1 Cor. V. 9. Iv ry imoroXg, A. V . in an epistle. The words 
should be rendered, in my epistle, that is, either, in that epistle 
which r am now writing ; or (more probably), in my former 
epistle. (See Art. 97.) 

2 Car, vii. 8. kv ry imoroXy A. Y. with a letter. It should 
be rendered, 6^ my letter, 

2 Thess. i. 11. r^c kX^c<i>c, of his calling, A.Y. of this 
calling, 

d. Correlatives and Partitives. 

Def. When one noun is governed by another, the two 
nouns are called Correlatives. 

If the first of two correlatives has the article, the second 
has it likewise. 

Thus 6 vlbg TOV 9eov = the Son of God, but 6 vibg Obov is 
not Greek, and the phrase is not round in the N. T. We 
find also in the N. T. vlbg 9tov and vibg rev Beov, the cause 
of which apparent anomaly will be explained hereafter. 

This rule is in fact subject to some few exceptions, 
and in many passages of the N. T. other rules (which will 
be noticed hereafter) come into operation, and interfere 
with it. 

The rule applies also to partitives and their wholes, as 
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1 Cor. XV. 9. 6 iXaxiOTog rStv iLirocrroXutVy the Uaift (^ the 
Apostles, 

e. Hypothetic use of the Article, 

The article is inserted when the writer wishes to include 
every person or thing to which the adjunct can apply, and 
this IS the case with plural as well as singular nouns. 

Thus 6 dvOptovoc^zhe who is man^ or whoever is man, 
i.e, mankind generally. 

6 dyaObe dvdputTrogzzeYeTy good man: ol dvOpwiroi'ZZBll 
men. 

Mark ii. 27. r6 traPfiarov hd rbv dvOpiairov kyEvero, the Sab- 
hath was made/or man, i.e, mankind. 

Matt. yi. 2. 57ra>c SoKaxrOwaiv xfTrb twv dvOpfinnav, thai they 
men have glory of men, i,e, men generally. 

Bom. x£[. 9. rb Tcovripbv , , , . Ttf dyaOtf, abhor that which u 
evil, cleave to that which is good, i.e, everything which is evil, 
everything which is good. 

Matt, xxiii. 24. ot i^'vXt^ovrcc Tbv Kwvut^a, rrjv dk KUfiriKov 
KarairivovTiQ, A. V. which strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel. 
The passage should he rendered, which strain ovt (or, strain off) 
the gnat, but swallow the camel, Bochart says that Kutvo)^ means 
a certain insect which is bred in thfi lees of wine. The Jews used to 
strain their wine for fear of swallowing any insect forbidden by 
the law as unclean. The Buddhists in India do the same at tte 
present day. 

35. Omissions of the Article. 

a. Nouns preceded by verbs or particles substantive or 
nuncupative are anarthrous {i.e, without the article)* 
Similarly we find that, after verbs of appointing, choostTtg, 
creating, Sfc, the noun expressive of appointment, choice, 
&c., is anarthrous. This latter case is resolvable into the 
former by supposing that elvai or yevsffOai is understood. 

Matt. iv. 3. et vlbg el rov 9eov, if thou art the Son of God 
(see 34 d), where the article is omitted because vXbq comes after 
a verb substantive. From neglect of the above rule some have 
rendered v\hQ rov Qtov in this passage a son of God, 

— xxi. 13. 6 olKbQ fiov oIkoq 'irpoaevxvs KXij&rjtnTai,, My house 
shall be called the house of prayer, 

Luke xii. 14. tIq fu Karkarrivt SucaaTjivi who made me a 
judge? 

Heb. i. 7. 6 Troiiov tovq dyyekovQ airov wevfiara, who Toaheih 
his angels spirits. 

In these last two examples tlvai or yevkaOai is understood after 
KarkarrifrB a.nd ttoiwv, Abp. Newcome, however, and scmie others 
render the latter passage incorrectly, by ' who maketh the wmds 
his angels.' This translation would require rd wivfiara dyyeXovf 
avTov, 
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h. Ahttract nouns are such as denote some quality or 
property, which is common to seyeral objects in which it 
resides, and which may therefore be abstracted from them 
and considered simply in itself. Thus whiteness, holiness, 
&c., are abstract nouns. 

Abstract tiounsj where they are employed in the dative 
case adverbially^ are anarthrous. In the same manner, 
irvevfiari and aapKi are used in theN. T. for irvivfianKut^ and 
oapKiK&g. Uvn/fiari, when neither the article nor a prepo- 
sition precedes, should be rendered spiritually ; Ttfi Trvev/iare, 
without a preposition, signifies in, or by his spirit ; but 
whenever a preposition is prefixed, there is reference to the 
agency of the Holy Spirit ; thus Iv nf Uvevfian means by 
the Spirit, that is, by the Holy Spirit. 

Bom. Yiii. 13. A. V. But if ye through the Spirit {irvevfiari) 
do mortify the deeds of the body. Macknight thinks that the 
passage refers to the Holy Spirit, but if that were the case some 
preposition would be prefixed to Trvevfmn. The rendering of the 
A. V. through the Spirit is ambiguous ; the word should be 
rendered spiritually, 

1 Cor. xiT. 2. TTvevftaTiy A. V. in the Spirit, i.e. spiritually. 

GaL V. 5. trvivfuiTi, A.V. through the Spirit. Here, as in 
Bom. viii. 13, the reading of the A.V. is ambiguous ; the word 
should be rendered in the Spirit, as in 1 Cor. xiv. 2, Gal. ill. 3. 
Perhaps spiritually is a better rendering, as being perfectly free 
fr(Mn ambiguity. 

1 Pet. iii. 18. OavarotOiic fiiv oapKi Zo»ofroiri9(ic dk {rif) irveu- 
fiarif A.y. being put to death in the flesh, but quickened by the 
Spirit, Some commentators think tluit the Holy Spirit is here 
meant; but the article r(p is not found in the best iiss., and 
should be r^ected from the text. The passage ought, therefore, 
to be rendered, being dead carnally, but alive spiritually. Even if 
the article be retained, the passage would not refer to the Holy 
Spirit, since no preposition is prefixed ; the sense would be, being 
quickened in his spirit, as in the next example. 

John xi. 33. kvi^firioaro Tip irveyuarty A.Y. he groaned in 
the spirit, \.e.in his spirit. See also John xiii. 21. 

Luke iv. 1. kv nf Trvivfian, A,V. by the Spirit, In this case 
there is a preposition before Trvevfmn, and we must not therefore 
render it in the same way as we do in John xi. 33, namely, in his 
spirit. 

Some critics however have adopted this incorrect translation, 
and have concluded from it that our Lord's temptation was a 
▼isionary, not a real, transaction. The real meaning of the 
phrase is, by the agency of the Holy Spirit. 

Phil. iii. 3. ot 'TrviVfiari 9nf XarpivovriQ, A.V. tphich worship 
God in the Spirit^ i.e. spiritually. Another translation has been 
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given of this passage, namely, who serve the Spirit God, The 
phrase Trvevfia OeoQ, the Spirit God, is however found in no other 
passage of Scripture, whereas 'Trvivfutn is used in the sense of 
spiritualli/ in several passages. 

Another treading of the passage is -jrvivftaTt 9iov. Middleton 
prefers the reading Qn^, because Trvevfia 9tov is not used in any 
other passage of the N. T. to signify the Holy Spirit, but the 
best MSB. read Oeovy and the reading has been generally adopted 
by recent editors. 

When, however, abstract nouns are personified^ the article 
is prefixed, as 

Acts xxviii. 4. t/ Atci} ^ijv oifK tiaaiv, vengeance suffereth not 
to live. 

c. Nouns are often anarthrotis after Prepositions. 
Thus, Ik irvevfiaTog ayiov (Matt. i. 18) may be translated 

in the same way as U tov ayiov wvevfuiTOQ, and may refer to 
the Person of the Holy Spirit, and not to his infiuence or 
operation (see below. Art. 38). Wakefield renders, by a 
Holy Spirit, which is grammatically correct, but implies a 
plurality of Holy Spirits, the ordinary ministers of Almighty 
Providence ; and must be rejected, inasmuch as irvevfuiTa 
dyia are not once mentioned m the N. T. 

Horn. V. 13. axpt vouov, untii the law; vi. 14, 15, vTrb vSfiov, 
under the law ; vii. 7, oid ySfiov, by the law. 

The correct interpretation of the word v6fioc is very important 
in ascertaining the meaning of the Epistle to the Romans, which 
our translators have made obscure by rendering it, the Law, (by 
which we understand the Law of Moses) in almost every passage 
in which it occurs, St. Paul uses vdfjiog for every rule of life j 
6 vSfiog for the law inculcated by the Pentateuch and the rest of 
the Jewish scriptures. When therefore vSfiog is found without 
the article after a preposition, we must judge fix>m the context 
whether a law or the Law is meant : if the article however be 
inserted, the phrase must be renderea the Law in all cases. 

Actsxvi. 16. TToptvoidviav ^fi&v tig wpoaevxvvt ^ t&« went to 
prayer, A. V. Others however render, as we went to the htmae of 
prayer (or proseucha), the article not being required after the 
preposition iig. So Luke vi. 12, Kai fiv diawKTipivtJv tv ry wpwt' 
ivxy TOV 9eoVf is rendered in the A.Y. and he continued all night 
in prayer to God ; but it might also be translated, in thBproaeucha 
or oratory of God, which is the interpretation of Campbell and 
some others. (See Art. 69.) 

d. In the case of Correlatives, if the governing noun be 
indefinite and therefore aTiarthrous, the governed noun is 
anarthrous likewise. Similarly, if the governed noun is 
indefinite and therefore anarthrous, the governing noun 
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becomes anarthrous. So also if the governing noon is 
anarthrous on account of a preposition which precedes, 
the fifoyemed noun generally, tmt not always, becomes 
anarthrous. 

This rule, as well as that in 34 d, has been expressed in 
the following terms: If one noun governs another ^ the 
article must he prefixed to both of them, or to neither. There 
are, however, some examples in which the governing noun 
is anarthrous, but the noun governed has the article. 

Matt. xiii. 35. iiro KarafioXiie K6<ruov, from the foundation of 
the world, carajSoX^C is here anartiurous, because a preposition 
precedes, and therefore the article is omitted before Koofiov also. 

— X. 41. fuoObv Tpo^ifroVf A.V. a jpropheVs rewara, i.e, the 
reward of a prophet. Here wpo^ov being indefinite is anar- 
throus, and therefore fuoObv, although definite, is anarthrous 
also. 

Bom. iii. 20. i| ifyyutv v6fiovy A.Y. by the deeds of the law, 
ipyunf is here anarthrous because a preposition precedes, and 
consequently the article is not required before vofiov, which may 
therefore mean either the Law (t.e. the Jewish law), or any law 
or rule of life whatsoeyer. 

•— xi. 33. ii» pdOog itXovtov gal aoipiag xal yvvjattog Oiov, 
O the depth of the riches and wisdom and knowledge of God. 
Merep^Boe being in the vocatiTeis anarthrous, and therefore the 
governed nouns are anarthrous also. 

Acts TiiL 5. tic ir6\iv rrjc ^afiopiiac, to the city of Samaria, 
Ths article is here omitted after etc, and therefore the article 
might also be omitted before ^afjuxptiac. The same expression 
occurs in John iv. 5. 

Matt, xxvii. 43. Otov lifu v\6q, lam the Son of God, 9ibg and 
Kupiotf in the sense of God, partake of the nature both of appel- 
latives and of proper names, and either take or reject the article 
indiscriminately. (See below. Art. 37.) Hence, 6 vibg rov 9tov 
and wbc Otov may be used indifferently to signify the son of God, 
Some render vl^c Otov a son of God, but the absence of the 
article does not necessarily compel us to adopt this interpretation. 
The rendering is not grammatically incorrect, but as the title, 
6 vibe rov Otovy is so often applied to our Lord by the writers of 
the K.T. in the highest sense {i.e, in that of the son of God), there 
is no good reason for supposing that vi6e Otov is ever applied to 
him in an inferior sense. Moreover, the crime laid to his charge 
by the chief-priests was that he said, Otov elfii vibQ (Matt, xxvii. 
43, John xix. 7) ; and it is scarcely probable that they would have 
regarded this as blasphemy, if they had understood the expres- 
sion to mean merely a son of God, The phrase viol Otov in the 
plural is however sometimes used to signify saints or holy men. 
(Luke XX. 36.) 
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vihg Tov 9t6v also is found in Matt. iv. 3, Mark i. 1, and other 
passages of the N.T. The reason why we meet with both ^ tl 
o vibg TOV Otoif, and ob d vibg tov 9eov, is, that after verbs sub- 
stantive the first article should be omitted ; yet where <ri> precedes 
it is not unfrequently inserted, vibe fov 9eov, as well as 6 vibi 
TOV 9 tov, must always be rendered the Son of God, In almost 
every passage where it occurs, the omission of the article may be 
accounted for by the fact that the expression is preceded by a verb 
substantive. (See Art. 35 a.) 9ebg in the N.T. always conforms 
to the rule which forbids an anarthrous appellative to oe governed 
by one having the article prefixed. Hence u vibc 9eov is not found 
in the N.T. Kvptoc, in the sense of God takes or rejects the 
article indiscriminately, and is not so strictly limited in regimen 
as 9€bg. Thus we find 6 liyyiKoc Kvplov {M&tt. i. 24), rj ^oi;Xjf 
Kvpiov (Luke i. 38), ttjv yfispav Kvpiov (Acts ii. 20). 

e. Enumeration, 

In enumerations where several nouns are coupled by con- 
junctions, or where the conjunctions are oniitted by the 
£gure called asyndeton^ the article is omitted, althougn the 
nouns, if they stood singly, would require it. 

Matt. X. 37. 6 0iXa/v trare/oa fi ariripa. 

Mark x. 29. oq a<j>fJKev oiklolv rj ddeX^ovc if &Se\^&g J| irarkpa 
tj firirkpa. 

36. Insertions and Omissions of the Article com- 
bined. 

a. Subject and Predicate, 

In propositions, the subject is generally found with the 
article, and the predicate without it. 

John xvii. 10. rd kfid Trdvra <rd taTi, leal Ta od kfiA, all miiu 
are thine, and thine mine, 

1 Tim. vi. 5. vofiiJ^ovrutv fropidfibv elvai n^v linrsf^iaVf tup- 
•poeing that godliness is gain, not, as the A.Y. translates the pas- 
sage, supposing that gain is godliness. The article shows that 
evai^Hav is the subject, and fropurfibv the predicate of the verb 
€lvai. 

Propositions of this kind are in reality merely combina- 
tions of the two cases of insertion for the sake of hypothesis 
(see 34 e) and omissions after verbs substantive (see 85 a). 
Sometimes, however, the predicate as well as the subject 
of such propositions has the article. Such propositions are 
termed convertible or reciprocating propositions^ that is, of 
either term taken as the subject, the other may be affirmed 
as a predicate. 

Luke xi. 34. 6 \vxyoc tov adiaoTOQ loriv 6 600aXft^, A.V. 
the light of the body is the eye. It would be equally oorrect to 
translate, the eye is the light of the body. 
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1 John iii. 4. »} hfuwria itrriv 4 dvofiiay A.V. sin is the tranS' 
gression of the law. It might also be translated, the transgres- 
sion of the law is sin, 

SometiiDes we find convertible propositions in which both sub- 
ject and predicate are without the article. There is, I think, no 
Iii8taiice of the kind among the passages from the N.T. which are 
quoted in Middleton's treatise on the Article. 

h, Mr. Qranyille Sharp's Oanon. 

When two or more (usumahle attributives in the same case 
are connected by a copulative conjunction^ if the first attri- 
hutive fUone has the article, they relate to the same person ; 
tfmore than one attributive has the article, they relate to 
mifferent persons, 

itfiddleton's rule on the subject is expressed more 
cantiously than Sharp's, being in tact the converse of the 
preceding one, namely : 

When tuw or mare attributives joined by a coptdative or 
t&pulatives are assumed of the same person or thing, the 
mrticle is inserted before the first attributive and omitted 
before the remaining ones. 

As this canon possesses a peculiar importance, owin^ to 
the fact that it furnishes us with some striking proofs ot the 
divinity of our blessed Lord, we will examine it more fully 
than the precedinc; rules concerning the Article. A ssumabie 
attributives are amectives, participles, and all nouns which 
are signiiicant of cnaracter, relation, or dignity. Mr. Scri- 
vener, in his statement of this canon, uses the term personal 
mowu, which is objectionable, inasmuch as it does not, in its 
strict sense, include participles, which are not excluded from 
the canon. In those passages to which the canon applies, 
we shall generally obtain the correct meaning of the passage 
by having recourse to the original meaning of the article, 
namely; he who is, she who is, that which is (see Art. 33). 
Thus, d mbQ Kai KhjpovSpog ^ he who is son and heir, and 
refers to one person ; whereas 6 vlbg xai 6 KkripovSuogzzhe 
who is son, and he who is heir, and refers to two different 
persons. 

Matt. xii. 22. rhv rvffkbv kuI Kiatftbv, the blind and dumb, 
the same man being both blind and dumb. 

Mark xvi. 16. 6 Trurrevaag Kai ^arcTioB^iQ, he that believeth 
and is baptized, 

1£ PaTTTiaOiic also had the article (as in the Complutensian 
edition) the words would mean that he who believeth, as 
well as he who has been baptized, shall be saved ; whereas 
if the reading of the received text be correct, the same 
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perton must both believe and be baptized in order to be 
saved. 

James iii. 9. e^Xoyov/icv rbv 9e6v gal warkpot A. V. we hUit 
God even the Father , i.e. God the Father ^ where Ocdv and 
warepa refer to one and the same person. 

Acts zxvi. 30. 6 /Sag-tXc^c ^ai 6 viyEfiwv, the hivuf and the 
governor J two different persons being meant. 

There are some limitations to the above rule which we 
will notice briefly. 

1. The rule is not always observed in the case of plural 
nouns. 

Luke zzii. 2. o\ apxi^piiQ cot oi ypafifiuTBigy the chief-priests 
and scribes, where tne chief-priests are not the same persons 
as the scribes. 

Matt. V. 20. Tuiv ypafifiaTEUiv ical ^apuraitov, of the scribes 
and Pharisees, where the scribes are different persons from 
the Pharisees, although the article occurs only once. 

— xzi. 12. ToifQ TTutXovvTaQ Kai dyopdZovTaSf them that soJd 
and bought, A. Y . where the buyers are not the same persons 
as the sellers. 

2. The rule is true only of such nouns as are compre- 
hended under the term, (usumable attributives, namely, 
nouns expressive of character, office, dignity, &c. Hence 
abstract nouns and proper names (see the next article) form 
exceptions to the rule. 

Coloss. ii. 8. did rrjQ 0tXo<ro^uzc 'cat KBinje dvarriQ, through 
philosophy and vain deceit. 

Rom i. 20. fire dtdiog avTOv $vvap,vQ kcu 0ei6rriCy his eternal 
power and godhead. 

Acts ix. 31. TTJc 'lovSaiag xai TaXiXaiag koX ^^fiapeiac, 

— iii. 11. t6v Ukrpov koX ^Iwdwijv. 

3. When the attnbutives which are coupled together are 
in their nature plainly incompatible, the article is some- 
times inserted before the first attributive only, the rule 
being occasionally neglected where misconception is im- 
possible. 

The last class of exceptions may be explained upon the 
same principle, since no one would imagine that John was 
the same person as Peter, or that vain deceit was the same 
thing as philosophy. 

Acts i. 26. TTJc SiaKoviac Tavrtjg Kai dTrotrroXijg, of this 
ministry and apostleship. 

Phil. i. 25. eiff n)y vfidv irpoKotrfiv koI xapdv t^q Triar^^, 
for your advancement and joy in the faith. 

4. The exclamation of Thomas in John xx. 28, 6 Kv/»(OC) 
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funfy Kal 6 Gcoc /wv, has been brought forward by adyerse 
critics to prove that Sharp's canon is not always observed 
in the N. T. 

Middleton does not understand the words of Thomas in 
the way of assertion, by supposing an ellipsis of <rd eZ; but 
thinks that the nominative with the article prefixed is used 
for the vocative. He suggests that, as the expression of 
Thomas was so remarkable, the Evangelist might wish to 
record it with the utmost exactness; Thomas spoke in Syro- 
Chaldaic, in which language the affix must be joined to 
both nouns, and therefore m St. John*s translation of the 
speech of Thomas, both nouns have the article, although 
according to the Greek idiom, it ought to be prefixed to 
the first alone. 

87. Proper names. 

The proper names of men are without the article when 
they are first mentioned, unless the person is of such noto- 
rie^ that he may be recognized without previous notice. 
Thus the names of heroet, deitietj and places, generally have 
the artideprefixed when they are mentioned forthe first time. 

When proper names have been previously mentioned, the 
article is generally prefixed. It is omitted, however, after 
verbs substantive and nuncupative, and in enumerations. 
(See 85 a, e.) 

Matt. xvi. 18. <ri? elTlhpoQ. 

— X. 2. vpiaroQ ^ifuav 6 \(y6fiivog TleTpoCf Kai 'Avdptac c 
ddtKfbg ccOrov, ic.r.X. 

Proper names are also sometimes anarthrous, even when 
we might expect to find the article ; so also (as we have 
before stated) is JLvptog in the sense of God. 

Acts viii. 3. SavXoc Sk Ikvfiaivtro, although Saul is preyiously 
mentioned in ver. 1. 

James t. 11. rrjv virofiovijv 'I(^j3, the patience of Job, 
Ibid, rb r^oc Kvpiov, 

88. On the signification of the word wvBviia in the N, T, 
The word irvivfia in the N. T. is used m the following 

senses. 

1. Breath or wind. 

Matt, xxvii. 60. itpiiKt r6 irvvufia, he gave up his breath or 
Itfe^ in the A.y. he yielded up the ghost, 

John iii. 8. rh rrvevfjia mfil Brov BkXii, the wind bloweth where 
Ulisteth. 

2. The intellectual or spiritual part of man as opposed to 
his carnal part. 
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Mark xir. 38. rb fiiv Trvtvfia irpoBvfiov, ti dk trap^ dcBtv^Sf 
the sp'irit truly is ready ^ but the flesh is weak. 
So also TTvtvfmTif in the spirit y or spiritually. 

3. An immaterial agent, a spirit. 

Acts xxiii. 9. Trvevfia . , . fi dyyeKog, a spirit or an angel. 

4. rd TTVEVfta is used xar i^oxv^ for the Holy Spirit, the 
third person in the Trinity. In this case the epithet dywv 
is generally added, but not always. It must be observed, 
however, that where personal acts are ascribed to the Holy 
Spirit, the article is inserted. 

Matt. iv. 1 . TOTE 6 'Irjaovg avrixQti eig n^v ipijfiov vwb tw 
mfeiffiaroct Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the 
wilderness. 

— xii. 32. OQ d* av siTry Kard tov 'jrviX)paTOQ tov ayi6vj InU 
whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost. 

5. irveUpa and tcvtupa iiyiov are also used to denote the 
influence or operation of the Holy Spirit. In this since they 
are always anarthrous, excepting perhaps in the case df 
renewed mention. 

John XX. 22. Xa/3€r6 irvevfia Hyiov, Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost, i. e. the influence of the Holy Spirit. 

Nouns are often anarthrous after prepositions (35 e) ; 
when therefore wveHfia &yiov is preceded by a preposition, 
nothing but the context will enable us to determme whether 
the influence or person of the Holy Spirit is intended. 

Matt. iii. 11. iv Trvevfian dyitft kqI wvpl, with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire. 

— i. 18. iff wvevfjuiTos ayiov, by the Holy Ghost. 

6. mfivpa with or without the article is used for the 
effects of the influences of the Holy Spirit, in the senses of 
disposition, character, faith, virtue, religion, &c. ; it is used 
also to signify evil propensities as supposed to arise firom 
the influence of the Evil Spirit. 

Luke ix. 55. oi)K olSarE olov Tnfi^fiarSg lore, Ye know not 
what manner of spirit {i.e. disposition) ye are of 

So in Rom. viii. 9, frvsijfia 9eoij and irvvjpa Xpurrov mean 
a godly temper, a christian temper. 

39. Mr. Granville Sharp, in his Remarks on the Grei^ 
Article in the A . T., asserts that there are eight passages in 
the N. T. which are wrongly translated in the A. V., but 
which, when correctly rendered, furnish decisive proofs of 
our Lord's divinity. 

The following are the passages adduced by Mr. Shaxp 
to show that Christ is called God. 

1. Eph. V. 5. iv ry ^aatknq, tov Xpurrov Kai Oeov, A.V. W 
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the kingdom of Chiiit and of God, This translation is in- 
correct, inasmuch as it implies tliat Chritt and God refer 
to different persons. The literal meaning of the passage is 
iff him who is Christ and God, 

2. Titns ii. 13. itru^dvetav rijc SoKfie rov fuydXov 9iov lud 
fftorrjpoc rifJuHtv 'Ijjcrov Xptorov, A. V. the glorious appearing of 
the great God cmd our Saviour Jesus Christ, It ought to 
be rendered of our great God and Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
since OioH and (Tutrijpoc refer to one and the same person. 

d. 2 Pet. i. 1. Tov 9eov Tifiiov Kai (Tiorijpog 'Irjaov Xpiarovy 
A.y. of God and our Saviour Jesus Christ. It ought to be 
rendered of our God and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

There are five other passages in the N. T. Mrhich are 
adduced by Mr. Sharp as evidence of the divinity of our 
Saviour, but later researches have rendered it doubttul 
whether his principle can be properly applied to them. 
The doubtful passages are the following : — 

4. Acte XX. 28. TTjv UKXfiaidv tov Kvpiov gal 9iov, literally 
the ckureh of him who is Lord and God, This text would 
clearly prove our Lord's divinity if the reading tov icvplov 
Kol 9bov were the correct one ; but although this reading is 
fimnd in many cursives, it is not supported by any of the 
best uncials, nor adopted in any recent edition of the N.T. 
The correct reading of the passage is either tov 9tov or tov 
Kvoiov. (See 24 c.) 

5. 2 Them. i. 12. tov 9€ov YiiiCjv xal Kvpiov 'Irfffov XpicTOv, 
A.V. of our God and the Lord Jesus Christ. The words 
may also be rendered of our God mulLord Jesus Christ, but 
we cannot certainly affirm that 9iov and Kvpiov refer to one 
and the same person, because the phrase Kvpiog 'Irfaovc 
Xpurrdc collectivclv is a title of our Lord which was familiar 
to the writers of tne Epistles, and like other proper names 
may be used without the article. This text, moreover, does 
not occur in the writings of the Fathers, with the exception 
of a single passage in the Latin translation of the dis- 
courses of Theodoras : we cannot therefore insist upon it as 
a proof of our Lord's divinity, although such an interpreta- 
tiou of the passage is undoubtedly possible. 

6. 1 Tim. V. 21. iviitTriov rot) 9€ov xai Kvpiov 'Iijcrof; XpuTTOv, 
A. V. before God and the Lord Jesus Christ, This text, 
like the preceding one, is ambiguous. Although it is quoted 
several times by the Fathers, not one of these quotations 
implies that they interpreted it as an evidence of our Lord's 
divinity. 

7. 2 Tim. iv. 1. Ivunrtov rov 9eov Kai rov Kvpiov '1ii\qo\» 

B 
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XpiffTOVj A.V. before God and the Lord Jesus Christ, This 
text, according to the reading which we have given above, 
furnishes no proof of our Lord's divinity ; but a few mss. 
omit the article before Kvpiov, in which case the remarks 
which we have given upon the two preceding texts are ap- 
plicable to the present one. 

«, A, C, D * omit Tov Kvpiov, and have only rov 9eov koI 
*lri(rov Xpiarov, which is the reading adopted by Alford, 
Tischendorf, and other recent editors. 

8. Jude 4. TOV fiovov HtnTorr^v Oebv Kal Kvpiov r)fi&v *Ii](tovv 
XpiffTOVf the only Lord God, and our Lord Jesus Christ, 
A, V. literally him who is our only master^ God^ and Lord^ 
Jesus Christ. Here KvpioQy since it is followed by rin&Vj 
must be considered as an appellative and not as a proper 
name ; therefore deffTroTrjv 9idv and Kvpiov must refer to one 
and the same person. 

«, A, B, C omit Qeovy and it is rejected from the text by 
Lachman, Tischendorf, Alford, &c., so that the passage can- 
not be insisted on as a proof of our Lord's divinity, on account 
of the doubt that exists whether 0c6v is the correct reading. 

Recent writers on this subject have questioned the cor- 
rectness of Mr. Sharp's canon, even when propounded in 
the modified form adopted by Bishop Middleton. Mr. 
Green, in his Grammar of the New Testament Dialect, 
observes that although * the omission of the second article 

* in the passages which have been cited in the present sec- 

* tion is the effect of design ; that may be either that the 

* words should be together descriptive of a single person, or 
' of two persons strictly united in joint agency. If the latter 

* view be adopted, the doctrinal conclusion which is involved 
^ in the former is destroyed. Thus much, however, may be 
' remarked in this place : first, that it may be asked with 

* respect to the text qjuoted from the epistle to Titus, what 

* intimation is given in Scripture of a glorious appearing of 

* God the Father and our Lord in concert ? which must be 

* answered if the second view be maintained ; and, secondly, 

* that the Greek writers of the early Church adopted the 
' first.' 

We have attempted in the preceding pages to give a brief sum- 
mary of Bp. Middleton's celebrated treatise on the Greek article. 
We have stated some of the most important of the rules which he 
has laid down, and given the substance of his remarks upon some 
of the texts where he has elucidated the sense of the passage, or 
corrected the mistranslations of our authorized version. We 
would, however, recommend our readers to study the work itself, 
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being fhlly oonTinced that they cannot fail to take an interest and 
delight in the metaphTsical sobtlety and powerful reasoning with 
which the author has defended and supported his theory. It is 
but &ir to state, that Mr. Valpy in his edition of the N.T, has 
giyen a much more complete and satisfactory analysis of the sub- 
ject than that which we have here presented to our readers. 
Although on a few points he differs from the bishop's views, his 
work is a masterly and, in the main, a correct epitome of its great 
oriffinaL We are fully aware that Mr. Green and other recent 
critics differ in some respects from Bp. Middleton in their views 
of the meaning and use of the article, and that the question can- 
not yet be considered as finally settled. Our aim has been to 
offer a concise view of Bp. Middleton's system, so that our readers 
may understand the majority of those passages in the N.T. where 
the correct interpretation depends upon the meaning of the Greek 
article. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

ROMAN AND JEWISH TITLES. — CLASSES OP PERSONS 
MENTIONED IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. — ^JEWISH 
SECTS. — THE PAMILY OP THE HERODS. 

40. Procurator. The proper Greek word for Procurator 
is k'jriTpoirog, and the title was applied to those officers who 
collected the revenue for the Emperor^s treasury {fiscus) ; 
but the Procurators of Judaea had the power of life and 
death, and hence the Evangelists ^ive Pilate, Festus, and 
Felix the title of Governor (jyyf/xwv), which was properly a 
higher title than ^TrtrpoTroc. The Procurator of Judeea was 
subject to the prefect of Syria. Caesarea on the sea-coast, 
not Jerusalem, was the seat of government, but the Pro- 
curators went up to Jerusalem at the great festivals to 
preserve order in that city. After the death of Herod 
Archelaus, that part of Palestine which he governed, con- 
sisting of Judaea, Samaria, and Idumsea. was reduced to a 
Roman province, and governed by a Procurator. The 
Procurators mentioned in the N:T. are : — 

a, Pontius Pilate. His procuratorship commenced 
A.D. 26 or 27, and he is described by Josephus as a cruel, 
sanguinary, and unjust ruler. He delivered up our Saviour 
to be crucified from fear of the jealousy of the Emperor 
Tiberius, and governed Judaea during the entire period of 
our Lord's ministry. Ten years after his accession to office 
he put to death a number of innocent Samaritans, where- 
upon that people complained of him to Vitellius, the prefect 
of Syria, who sent him to Rome to give an account of 
his administration to Tiberius. Tiberius died before his 
arrival, but Caligula, the successor of Tiberius, banished 
Pontius Pilate to Gaul, where he is said to have committed 
suicide. 

It appears from the Gospels (Matt, xxvii. 19) that Pilate's 
wife was with him at Jerusalem. The mention of tibis 
circumstance is a proof of the accuracy of the Evangelist, 
since the governors of provinces under the republic very 
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seldom took their wiyes with them, and the practice was 
not allowed by Augustus except under peculiar and specified 
circumstances. 

In the reign of Tiberius the practice grew more and more 
prevalent, and was customary in Pilate's time. 

h. On the death of Agrippa I. Judaea was again reduced 
to a Roman province, and placed under a Procurator. 

Antonios reliz was appK>inted Procurator a.d. 63 ; he 
owed his elevation to his brother Pallas, who, as well as 
himself, was a freed man of Claudius. He is mentioned 
in Acts xxiii., xxiv.> xxv., and was superseded by Festus 
A.D. 60. 

Felix, on his return, was accused by the Jews, but 
saved by the influence of Pallas, who was poisoned by 
Nero A.D. 62. This circumstance gives us one of the five 
dates from which we may determine the chronology of the 
Acts. 

Felix delivered his province from the banditti who infested 
it, but is represented by historians as indulging in all kinds 
of cruelty and lust, and exercising regal power with the 
disposition of a slave. This character agrees with what is 
narrated of him in the Acts. Thus Drusilla was Felix's 
third wife, and had left her husband to marry him ; hence 
St. Paul with great propriety reasoned before them of 
rightetnunessj temperance, caidjudgnumt to come, (Acts xxiv. 
Hb, See Art. 64.) TertuUus also, in Acts xxiv. 3, alludes 
to the services which Felix had rendered to his province, 
iroXX^C tiprivrii rvyxavovrtQ did (tov, Kal KaropBittfidriov yivofiivutv 
T^ iOvu TOVTffi Sid TTJQ o^Q TTpovo'iaQ, Seeing tluit hy thee we 
enjoy great quietness, and that very worthy deeds are done 
unto this nation by thy providence. 

H, A, B, £, and some cursives have diopOittfianDv (re- 
forms) ; KaTopOwfianov {very worthy deeds), which is the read- 
ing of the Textus Receptus, is found in most of the cursives, 
but only in two or three of the later uncials. 

c. Felix was succeeded by Fortius Festns. It was 
from this Festus that St. Paul appealed to the Emperor. 
Festus as well as Felix exerted himself to suppress the 
robbers who infested his province. He died in Judaea, 
A.D. 62. (See Acts xxv., xxvi.) 

41. Proconsul. dvOvirarog {dvri ^waTog, instead of the 
iiighest), in the A.V. deputy. 

Under the Emperors the Roman provinces were divided 
into two classes, viz., those in which the eovernois 
appointed by the Senate^ and those in which the 
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were appointed by the Emperor. The title of the governors 
of the provinces wnich belonged to the Senate was Proconw//; 
whenever, therefore, we find the word dvBvirarog (deputy) in 
the N.T., we may conclude that the province over which 
the dvQvTrarog presided belonged to the Senate. 

The use of the title dvOvirarog is a proof of the accuracy of 
St. Luke, as it shows that he possessed a local knowledge 
which could belong only to one who lived at the same time 
and in the same country to which his history relates. Thus 
we read : 

a. Acts xiii. 7. Who was with the deputy {dvBviraTtft) Ser- 
gius Paulus. The use of the title dvOvTraroc here shows the 
accuracy of St. Luke, for we learn from Dio Cassius that 
Cyprus was originally an Imperial province, but had been 
transferred to the Senate by Augustus. After this transfer 
the appropriate title of the Roman Governor was Procon- 
sul {dvOvTrarog), A coin of Proclus, the successor of this 
Paulus, has been found, with this inscription : Em KOMI- 
NIOY nPOKAOY ANeYHATOY KYHPIQN. 

After Saul's introduction to Sergius Paulus he is always 
called Paul in the Acts. It is supposed by some that he 
took the name out of compliment to this Sergius Paulus, as 
Josephus took the name of Flavins as a compliment to the 
Emperor Flavins Vespasian. Others say that the name was 
given to him owing to his mean appearance and diminutive 
stature ; Paulus quasi Pusillus. Others maintain that the 
apostle had the two names from his birth, the one in virtue 
of his Hebrew descent, the other in virtue of his Roman 
citizenship ; and that, after his separation to the Gentile 
ministry. Scripture gives prominence to his Gentile name. 

b. Acts xviii. 12. When Gallio was deputy (FaXXiiavoc 
dvOvTrarsvovrog) of Achaia, 

St. Luke's accuracy is still more remarkable in this in- 
stance, for Achaia was originally a senatorial province, but 
was taken from the Senate by Tiberius. Suetonius says, 
Achaiam, onera deprecantem, levari proconsulari imperio 
jussit, He ordered that Achaia should he relieved from the 
burdens of the proconsular goveimment, from which it begged 
to be released, Achaia was however restored to the Senate 
about eight years before the date of the transaction here 
mentioned, and soon after it was made free by Nero, and 
ceased to be a Roman province at all. 

This Gallio was the elder brother of the philosopher Se- 
neca. Profane authors represent him as a mild and amiable 
man. Tacitus (Annal. xv. 73) leads us to conclude that he 
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was spared by Nero, when his brother Seneca was put to 
death. The Chronicle of Eusebius says that he committed 
suicide. 

e. Acts xix.^ 38. The courts are open, and there are depu- 
ties (dvOvTraroi). 

There was only one Proconsul at a time in any province ; 
hence the following explanations have been given of this 
expression. 

First, There are such things as Proconsuls. 

Or, Secondly, There was never more than one actual 
Proconsul at one time in any province of the Roman empire, 
but the term is probably employed here with some latitude, 
and means the Proconsul and his judicial colleagues » 

42. Osesar {YLaUrap), This was the usual title of the 
Roman Emperors. The Emperors in whose reigns occurred 
the transactions mentioned m the N. T. are : 

a. Augustus, in whose reign Christ was born. He died 
A.D. 14. 

h, Tiberius, a.d. 14 to 37. In his reign are included 
the period of our Lord's ministry on earth, and the events 
narrated in the first seven or eigllit chapters of the Acts. 

Lake iii. 1. Now in the fifteenth year of the reign (iiyefioviag) of 
Tiberius Casar, &c. Our Lord's ministry is here asserted to 
have began in tlie fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberias, i.e. in 
A.D. 28 — 29. If, as is generally admitted, oiu* Lord was bom 
B.G. 4 or 5 (see Art 174), he mast have been about thirty- 
three years old when he began his ministry ; bat in Luke iii. 23 
we read. Now Jesus was about thirty years old when he began 
his ministry (in the A. V. now Jesus began to he about thirty 
years old). Some explain the difficulty by maintaining that the 
commencement of the reign of Tiberias is not reckoned from the 
time when he became sole Emperor, but from the time when he 
was received by Augustas as his colleague. Others, however, 
assert that the expression wmi Irdv rpiaKovTa, about thirty years, 
admits of considerable latitude, and does not contradict the hypo- 
thesis that our Lord was thirty-two or thirty -three years old at 
this period. 

c. Oaligula, a.d. 37—41. In his reign the Churches had 
rest (Acts ix. 31). This is supposed to have been occasi '' 
by Calisula's attempt to set up his statue in the 
when the Jews were too much occupied with their 
matters to trouble themselves about the Christians. 

d. Claudius, a.d. 41 — 54. In his reign occurred 
death of A^ppa I., the famine foretold by Agabus, 
St. Paul's first two apostolic journeys. 
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e. Nero, A.D. 64 — 68, In his reign occurred St, Paul's 
third apostolic journey, his imprisonment at Csesarea, 
and his journey to Rome. To this Caesar Paul appealed 
(Acts XXV.), and in his reign he was subsequently put to 
death. 

This Csesar is called Kvpioc (Lat. Dominus, A.V. Lord) by 
Festus (Acts xxv, 26). The use of this title is to a certain 
extent a proof of St. Luke's accuracy, for the title domimu 
was refused by Augustus and Tiberius but adopted by Ca- 
ligula and his successors, 

44*. 'Aaidpxcu (Asiarchs), the chief of Asia, A.V. (Acts xix. 
31). 

These were priests or magistrates appointed to preside 
over the public games in proconsular Asia. 

44. nKdvat (from rkXoe, a tax, duty, or toll ; Lat. puhli- 
cani, collectors of tolls or taxes, in the A.V. publicans). 
Under the Emperors the chief collectors (French fermiers^ 
ffSnSraitx) were the Roman knights; these were called dpxi- 
rcXwvai. The inferior collectors were called TeKCivcu, We read 
that St. Matthew was a publican, and was sitting at the 
custom-house, reXwviov, (A.V. receipt of custom, Matt, ix.9) 
when he was called by our Lord. It is probable that the 
publicans were guilty^ of much cruelty and rapacity in col- 
lecting the taxes ; besides which, the Jews thought it wrong 
to pay tribute at all to the Romans ; therefore only the 
meanest of the Jews were willing to undertake the office, 
and the publicans were despised and hated by the rest of the 
Jews, Thus, it was imputed as a crime to our Lord thai he 
sat at meat with publicans (Mark ii. 16), and they are couf^ed 
in the N. T. with sinners and harlots (Mark ii. 15, Matt. xi. 
19, xxi. 31). 

Zacchaeus, a Jew, is called apxireXtljvrjg (chief publican), 
Luke xix. 2. 

Josephus mentions several Jews who were Roman knights : 
but some suppose that Zacchseus was only a collector of a 
large district, and not actually a chief collector or fermier- 
yhvhal. 

45. x^'"PX<^c (x*^toi Ojoxw), a commander of a thousand, a 
military tribune, in the A.V. chief captain. The term 
is applied in the Acts to the tribune or prefect of a cohort 
((TTreipa), which consisted of nearly 3 000 men. In Acts xxi., 
xxii., xxiii., we read of the chief captain^ Claudius Lysias. 

46. (TTpaTOTreSapxoc (Lat. Prffifectus Praetorio, the com- 
mander of the Praetorian cohorts, A.V. captain of the 
guard). ITie title was applied to the commander of the 
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Pnetorian cohorts^ which were encamped outside Rome. It 
belonged to the office of the Pnefectus Prsetorio to take 
charge of prisonen sent from the provinces to Rome. The 
Dame of tne Prsefectas Prsetorio to whom Paul was con- 
signed as a prisoner (Acts xxviii. 16) wasAfranius Burrhus. 
Some think that the date of St. Paul's arrival at Rome is 
determined by the circumstance that only one Prefect is 
mentioned, since both before and after this Burrhus there 
were two joint Prefects. He was put to death by Nero. 

47. ^e|coXd/3oi (Bt^id Xafi^dvut), A. V. speanneiL Acts xxiii. 
28. These were the soldiers, who were so called because 
they carried spears in their right hand ; or because they 
were employea to guard prisoners who were bound to their 
ri^t hand by a chain. A reads ii^io^oXove (from ci^id 
0aXX*») ceuting javelins with the right hand, but almost all 
the other mss. have itlioKa^ovq, 

XmKovXaTup (Lat spiculator, from tpictdum, a javelin, or 
according to some, speculator, from speculor^ to watch) 
a body-gusurd. A.V. an ezecntioner. \\ e find from heathen 
writers that these speculators were constantly employed as 
ezecationers. The accuracy of St. Mark in the use of this 
word is very remarkable. It is the term which he employs 
for the soldier whom Aiitipas sent to behead John the Bap- 
tist (Mark vi. 27). 

'Pa^ovxot (pdfiSoQ «xw), A.V. sergeants. They were so 
called from the staff (pd^oc) which they carried. They were 
attendants upon the magistrates, like the Roman lictors 
(Acts xvi. 35). 

48. rpafifumi^Qy A.V. town-clerk, Acts xix. 35. 

Biscoe says that the office of the ypapfuireiic did not cor- 
respond with that of a recorder or town-clerk. Donininus, 
an ancient author, says that the ypapparivg was not a civil 
but a sacred officer, who represented Apollo ; and his assertion 
is corroborated by a coin still extant, with the inscription 
APXIEPETi: rPAM (jiaTtvQ) TAAYKON EYeYKPATHS E<I»E 
(mv); Glaucon Euthy crates, High- priest Scribe of the 
Ephesians. A person invested with such a sacred and] 
character, who was regarded as the representative of . 
and whose words were looked upon as oracular, w< 
rally be listened to by the populace with great 
it is not therefore to be wonclered at that the sneech^ 
ypaniiarti>Q was successful in appeasing the tumult at Ej 
(see Acts xix.). 

49. Lerntes. The tribe of Levi was set apart 
service of the temple. It was the duty of the Levil 
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assist the priests in the discharge of their sacred office. 
They took charge of the sacred treasures, prepared the shew- 
bread, and served as musicians, singers, porters, and guards. 
They possessed no particular division of the land of Canaan, 
such as was assigned to each of the other tribes, but forty- 
eight cities were given to them for their residence, and they 
received the tithes of corn, fruit, and cattle. 

Priests (U/oflc). Those who belonged to the family of 
Aaron formed the priesthood. As Aaron was descended from 
Levi, all priests were Levites, but all Levites were not priests. 
They possessed 13 of the 48 cities assigned to the Lievites, 
and received from them a tenth part of the tithes. They 
also derived a revenue from certain portions of the sacrifices, 
to which they were entitled, as well as from the firstfiroits, 
the money that was paid for the redemption of the lirstbom 
(Levit. vii. 33, 34, 6, 10 ; Numb, xviii. 15, 16), and some 
other sources (Numb. xxxi. 28, 41 ; Deut. xviii. 3). Their 
duty was to serve in the temple and perform the sacrifices. 
They kept up the fire on the altar of bumt-ofierings (Gvata" 
arrjpiov), and in the golden candlestick ; they onered Ae 
loaves of shewbread (ol dpToi rijc TrpoOecetoe), and burnt in- 
cense on the golden altar of incense (Ovfuarnpiov) in the sanc- 
tuary. They were judges in matters relating to legal un- 
cleanness ; and were consulted as interpreters of the law, 
and as arbiters in controversies. 

David divided the priests into twenty-four courses. Only 
four of these courses returned from the Babylonish captivity, 
but these four were again subdivided into twenty- four. Thus 
we read (Luke i. 5) that Zacharias was of the course of Aha 
(i^ ktpTffieptag 'A(3ia). 

Each of these courses officiated in turn for a week, and 
a prefect or head was appointed to each class. A single 
family was appointed to ofier the sacrifices every day, and 
the members of the family drew lots for the different offices 
which they were to perform. One of them offered incense 
on the golden altar, and made intercession for the people 
while the smoke was ascending. This office was considered 
the most honourable of all, and could be held only once by 
the same person. Thus we read of Zacharias (Luke i. 9)i 
that, according to the custom of the priests his lot was to hum 
incense {icaTa to tSog Trjg UpaTiiag £Xax« rov Ovfiidfxai) . 

The legal age at which the priests began to perform the 
priestly duties was thirty. Our Saviour, in like manner, 
began his ministry when he was about thirty years old (Luke 
iii. 23), 6 'Iriaovg ijv ujael irwv rpiCLKOvra dpxofuvoc. Some 
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think that the word inni, about, admits of some latitude ; 
and that his real ag;e was thirty-two or thirty-three. 

50. High-priest (dpx(<p^)* "^^^ high-priest presided 
over all the other priests. The high-priesthood properly be- 
longed to the fanuly of Aaron only, but after the cu]>tivity we 
find that the succession went into a private Leviticalfamily, 
and afterwards to the family of the Maccabees. The office 
was originally held for life, excepting when the high-priest 
was deposed for some crime. Thus Solomon deposed Abia- 
thar (1 Kings ii.). Under the Roman government the right 
of succession was disregarded, the office was sometimes 
sold, and sometimes was made annual. Those who held it 
for a short time appear to have retained the dignity origin- 
ally attached to the name ; accordingly in the N.T. the title 
of &ftxupti>Q is applied : 

a. To the high-priest. 

h. To his Sagan or deputy, and also to all those who had 
been high-priests. 

c. To the heads of the twenty-four courses of priests, in 
which case the A.V. generally renders the term a/ux^pcTi; by 
chief-prieMtt, 

Ijie high-priest possessed great authority ; he had the 
anpreme administration of sacred things, he was the final 
arbiter in all controversies, he presided over the Sanhedrim 
or supreme council of the Jews, and he alone could enter 
into the Holy of Holies, which he did only once in the 
vear, namely, at the feast of atonement (see Art. 88). 

In Acts T. 24, the high-priest is called the priest by way of 
eminence, 5 re lepei^c f^oX o nTpaTijybc tov iepov xai o\ dpx''^P^^€i 
the kjah-prieet aiid tJte captain of the temple and the chief -priests y 

Lnke iii. 2. Iir' ^ipxtejolbiv 'Awa koX ILaia^, Annas and Caia- 
phas being high-priests, A. V. 

Caiaphas was the actual high-priest. Annas was the futher- 
in-Iaw of Caiaphas, and had been high-priest himself. SSome 
think that, at the time mentioned in the text, he was acting as 
Sagan or deputy high-priest ; and Wieseler supposes that he was 
the chief of the Sai^edrim. If these suppositions (or either of 
them) be correct, we can understand that a writer would connect 
the two individuals, and call them both high-priests. 

But in this passage, n, B, and all the b^t mss. have apxupkiOCf 
and in Acts iv. 6, Luke expressly calls Annas the high-priest, to 
the exclusion of Caiaphas, who is mentioned afterwards. Sc 
think that Annas, having been deposed from the high-priesth 
by the Bomans, was still reckoned as high-priest by the Jews, i 
oontinned to exercise the power of the office. Wieseler ' ' 
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that as the chief of the Sanhedrun, he is mentioned before Caiapha 
who held an inferior position in that counciL 

In Acts xxiii 5, St. Paal says of Ananias, / tnst not (01 
y^fiv), brethren, that he was the high-priest, which words ha^ 
been variously explained. 

First. Some say that Ananias had been deposed, and was th< 
usurping the duties of the office without any proper authority. 

Secondly. Some translate vdiiv considered, which explanatic 
however implies that St. Paul admitted that he was in &ult. 

Thirdly. Others suppose that St. Paul meant that he did n 
acknowledge Ananias as high -priest, inasmuch as he had obtaiui 
the office by bribery. 

In Acts xxiii. 3, St. Paul says to this Ananias, Grod shall smt 
thee, thou whited wall (roTxe KtKOviafdvB). This prediction w 
ful^Ued by his being assassinated at the commencement of tl 
Jewish war. 

In the seventh chapter of the Hebrews St. Paul institutes 
comparison between the office of the high-priest and that of 01 
Saviour. 

a. The high-priest held his office by right of his descent firo 
Aaron, but our Lord was like Melchisedek, withoiU father, witho 
mother, that is, his father and mother were not of a priest 
family. 

b. The priests began their office when they were thirty yea 
old, and discontinued it in their old age; but our Lord, lil 
Melchisedek, had neither beginning of days, from which 1) 
priestly office was to conmience, nor end of life, in which it te 
minated. 

Another interpretation of this passage is that neither the fath* 
nor mother, the birth nor the death, of Melchisedek, is reoordt 
in Scripture. 

c. The ordinary high-priest entered the Holy of Holies on 
every year to make atonement for the sins of the people \ bi 
this he (viz. our Lord) did once (for all) when he offered wp Im 
self, 

51. Scribes (y/oa/i/wtreTc). The Scribes are mentioned i 
the Gospels in connection with the Pharisees, chief-priest 
and elders. Originally thej- were employed in transcribii 
the Jewish Scriptures, but m the course of time they becan 
interpreters of tne law and teachers of the people. 

As they are generally joined with the Pharisees in tl 
N.T.J it is probable that the majority of them belonged 1 
tliat sect. All the scribes however were not Pharisees, f< 
we read in Acts xxiii. 9, oi ypafifmreig tov fikpove rwv ^apureUm 
the scribes of the sect of the Pharisees, whence we may coi 
elude that there were some who belonged to the Sadducee 

Our Lord says (Matt, xxiii. 2), The Scribes arid Pkctritei 
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Hi m Mo§a^ semi (m rn^: yimvn^ KaOicpag kKa^ttrav), uc, 
they an the leceired inteqireters of the law ot' Moses. 

^« lAWyvn (vofUKoi). The lawyers are sup|>osod by 
some to he the same a» the scribes. ' In St. Matthew xxii. 
86, a person b called a Uiwtitr, who is termeil ono ot* the 
ieribes in the parallel possajze in Murk xii. 2tS. Mackiiitxht 
thinks that they were private tnichers ot* the law, when-as 
the terihes expounded it publicly ; but Basua^e supposes 
that they were a distinct sect, who adheriHi strivtlv to the 
letter of the law, and disregarded all traditions, like the 
Karaite Jews of the present day. 

68. HjUEUitea. The Xazarites were persons whn bound 
tfaemselyes by a vow not to shave their heaiU, nor drink 
any strong drink. Some were Nazarites from their birth, 
as Samson and Samuel in the O.T., and John the Huptist 
in the New ; others took the vow upon tliemselves tor a 
limited period, at the expiration of which they shaved their 
hairanu performed certain sacrifices. 

Thus we read of St. Paal in Acts x\iii. 18. Kfiin':fini>\; n/i' 

OmekreOj/or ke had a vow,^ 

When a poor Jew took upon himself the Xazarite vow, 
he was sometimes unable to pay for the sacrifices necesstiry 
for his release, and it was considered a meritorious act by 
the wealthier Jews to pay these exi>enscs, and release their 
poorer brethren from their vows. 

Thus the Christians of Jerusalem, in order to ro<*oncile the 
Jewish Christians to St. Paul, tell him (Acts xxi. 2.')), JVc have 
four mm which have a vow on them ; them takr and purify thi/st If 
\&.yvUrBtiTi) frith them, and be at charges with thnny {cinnhijaov 
Mr tdrroic, lit. spend money upon them) that thvy matf /thaw tlwir 
heads; and all may know that thou thyadfalso walktat onlvrli/y and 
deepest the law, 

64. FtOSelyteS (7rpo<n/Xvroi, from Trpdc and iXii'Oto). Cal- 
met says that there were two kinds of j)ro8olytes ; proselytet 
if the gate, who were not circumcised, and who observed 
Dnly the seven precepts of Noah ; and proselytes of the 
^ovenanty who were circumcised, and observed the whole of 
the Mosaic law. There appears however to bUftjlBunda- 
don in Scripture for such a distinction. P " ^^' 

Jewish religion were circumcised and bapl 
nmfices. 

' Some think that these words refer to Aqi 
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In seTeral passages of the Acts we find the term at^ofiivoi 
(i.e, worshippers of the true God, A. V, devout men) applied to 
persons who were not Jews, and it is generally supposed that they 
were Gentile proselytes, but some think that they had not adopted 
the rite of circumcision, although they worshipped the one true 
God, and in some respects confoimed to the Jewish religion. 

55. Captain of t]l6 templO ((rrparriybg tov upovy Luke 
xxii. 52, Acts iv. 1, etc.) This was a Jewish, not a Roman 
officer; the Homan soldiers did not keep guard in the 
temple. Order was kept there by a guard of Levites, and 
the prefects of these Levites were called arpamyoi rov Upov, 
"Where we find urparnybQ in the singular, it must refer to M« 
coTnmander-in'chief o{ ihe^e Levites. 

56. Hebrews ('EjSpaToi). The Jews were called Hebrews 
either from Heber, an ancestor of Abraham, or more pro- 
bably from a Hebrew word signifying to pass over, because 
the Jews originally came from beyond the Euphrates. The 
term is applied in the N. T. to those Jews whose pedigree 
was free from all mixture with the Gentiles, and who spoke 
the Hebrew language ; by which term must be understood, 
not the ancient Hebrew language, which ceased to be spoken 
soon after the return from the Babylonish captivity ; but 
the modern Hebrew, or Aramaean, which was the vernacular 
dialect of Palestine in the time of our Saviour, and is called 
Hebrew in the.N.T. (John xix. 20; Acts xxii. 2). The 
Hebrews were' considered more honourable than the other 
Jews; thus St. Paul, in Phil. iii. 5, calls himself a Hebrew 
of the Hebrews {'Eppaloc i^ 'Ej^paitov), thereby implying that 
his ancestors as well as himself had always observed the 
Jewish customs, and were untainted by any intermixture 
with Gentile blood. 

57. Hellenists ('EXXi^i/wrae). A.V. Grecians. Some think 
that the term refers to the foreign Jews who spoke the ' 
Greek language ; some that it means the Gentile proselytes 
to Judaism ; whilst others assert that it includes all, whether 
Jews or proselytes, who used the Septuagint version in 
their synagogues. 

The terms generally used for Jew and Gentile in the N.T. 
are 'lovdaXog and"E\Xi;v, the Gentiles being so called because 
the Greek language was generally spoken in the countries 
about Judaea. 

Dr. Trench thus distinguishes between the words *IovSaioc, 
*E(3paloQ, 'IcrpatjXiTrjg, 'lovSaXoc zz a Jew as regards his nation^ 
the opposite word being"EXXi7v. 'E^pcuog = a J e w as regards 
his language and education, the opposite term being'^EXX^y- 
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lenrjCf &nd 'I<rpaf}Xin7C = & Jew as regards bis religious privi- 
leges. {Syrumymt if the N. T.) 

58. The two principal sects of the Jews were the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees. 

The Pharisees {^apiacuoC) were the most numerous as 
well as the most powerful sect. Joscphus mentions the 
sect as existing in the reimi of Jonathan, b.c. 140, and it 
is dear from the passage that they must have existed for 
some time. It is supposed by Calmet that they first 
appeared about 180 b.c. Their name is derived from the 
Hebrew word pharash (to separate), because they professed 
to separate themselves from the customs of the world, and 
devote themselves to sanctity and the worship of God. 
They were the most rigorous of the Jewish sects, and were 
held in the greatest esteem by the common people. 

Their tenets were as follows : 

1. They believed in the resurrection of the dead, and a 
future state of rewards and punishment. But their notion 
of the resurrection was not like our own. They thought 
that the souls of the wicked, when separated from the body, 
j>a88 into a state of everlasting woe ; but that the souls of 
the just are removed into other bodies, in which lesser 
crimes will be expiated. They held in fact the Pythagorean 
doctrine of the metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls. 

2. They believed in the existence of angels and spirits. 
8. They believed in a divine providence, which was not 

eo absolute as entirely to destroy the free-will of man. 

4. They received the whole of the Jewish Scriptures, and 
also paid great reverence to the traditions {TrapaSoaiic) of the 
elders. These traditions, according to them, had been handed 
down from Moses through every generation, but were not 
eommitted to writing. Tney referred to washing the hands 
before and after meat (Matt. xv. 2), the washing of cups 
(Mark vii. 4), the payment of tithes (Luke xviii. 12), the 
wearing of phylacteries and fringes (Matt, xxiii. 5), etc. 

St. Paul, who was himself a Pharisee, in his defence before 
Agrippa, calls them (Acts xxvi. 5) the most straitest sect (aK/oi- 
fi&rrdrri cdpetric). 

(Acts xxiii. 8). For the Sadducees say there is no Resurrection, 
neither angel nor spirit, but the Pharisees confess both. 

In Acts xxiii. 6, St. Paul before the conncil says, I am a 
Pharisee J the son of a Pharisee; of the hope and resurrection of the 
dead, lam called in question. 

The disciples of our Lord appear to have believed in this trans- 
migration, tor in the case of the man who was bom blind, they 
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asked our Lord (John ix. 2), Who did 8in, this man or his parentif 
that he was horn blind ? where they mast have referred to sms 
committed in a former state of existence. So also the Jews 
thought that Jesus was animated by the soul of Elias or one of 
the prophets (Luke ix. 19); and Herod Antipas (Mark yi. 16) 
supposed that Jesus was animated by the soul of John the 
Baptist. 

From a literal interpretation of Exod. xiii. 9, the Jews wrote 
certain words of the law on slips of parchment which they wore 
on their left wrists, their foreheads, and the hems of their garments. 
These were called phylacteries (Gr. (J>v\aKrnpia, from ^vXacnrw, 
things to be observm), 

ThQ Jews also, in obedience to the command in Numb. xy. 38, 
used to wear a fringe {Kpaairihov) upon their garments. This 
fringe was considered to be especially sacred, which probably led 
the diseased woman to touch this part of our Lord'sr garment 
rather than any other (Matt, ix., Mark v., Luke vii.). 

The Pharisees are reproved by our Lord for their ostentation 
in making broad their phylacteries and enlarging the borders of 
their garments (Matt, xxiii. 5). 

59. The Sadducees (Sa^^ovKalot)* Some think that they 
derived their name from their founder Sadok, who lived 
about 250 B.C. Sadok's master, Antigonus, taueht his dis- 
ciples to be virtuous, not for the sake of reward, but from 
the fear of God ; but Sadok corrupted this doctrine, and 
argued that there was no future state of rewards and punish- 
ments. Others reject this account as a rabbinical legend, 
and think that both the Pharisees and Sadducees arose soon 
after the return from the Babylonish captivity. The sect of 
the Sadducees was not numerous; but contained seyeral 
persons who were distinguished by wealth or station ; and 
some of them were even advanced to the dignity of the 
high-priesthood : for we read in Acts v. 17, The high-priett 
arid all they which were with him, which is the sect of* the 
Sadducees, 

The tenets of the Sadducees were as follows : 

1 . They believed in absolute free-will, asserting that there 
was no fate or over-ruling providence. 

2. They held that there is no resurrection. This explains 
why in the early progress of Christianity the Sadducees were 
more bitter against me Christians than the Pharisees (Acts 
V. and xxiii.). 

3. They disbelieved in the existence of angels and spirits. 

4. They entirely rejected the traditions of the elders. 
They received the whole of the Jewish Scripture, but paid 
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will-worship (WiXoOfnjaKtia)^ and humility and neglecting of the 
body ; where be is sapposed to allude to the Essenes, who practised 
great abstinence, and entertained strange notions about the 
nature and names of the angels. It has been coiyectured that 
there was a sodality of Essenes at Colossse, who misled the Chris- 
tians, and against whom St. Paul cautions the Colossians. 

The Essenes do not appear to have been a numerous sect. 
Philo and Josephus recKon their numbers as only 4,000, but 
they appear to have exercised considerable influence amongst 
the early Christians. To this sect, in all probability are due 
some of the errors of the Gnostics, the early prevalence of 
Monachism, and perhaps also the community of goods which 
existed for a short time in the early Christian Church. 

61. The Herodians {'HpioSuivoi), Of this sect but little 
is known. It is probable that their chief peculiarity was 
that they agreed with Herod in submitting willingly to the 
dominion of the Romans, and complying with many of the 
heathen practices. Tertuliian, Chrysostom, and some others 
among the Fathers assert that they believed that Herod was 
the Messiah. But it is scarcely credible that they could 
have carried their flattery of Herod to such an extent. 

It is probable that the Herodians in many respects re- 
sembled the Sadducees, for in Mark viii.l5 our Lord cautions 
his disciples to beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and 
the leaven of Herod, (where KvfJ^Vi A.V. leaven, means 
doctrine) ; whilst in the parallel passage (Matt. xvi. 6) we 
have the leaven of the Sadducees instead of the leaven of 
Herod. 

In Matt.xxii. 16, we find that the Herodians united with their 
opponents the Pharisees to ensnare our Saviour. The Pharisees 
argued from Deut. xvii. 15, One from among thy brethren ehaU 
thou set king over thee, thou mayest not set a stranger over thee, tiiat 
it was not lawful to give tribute to Caesar. The Herodians held 
the contrary opinion. Accordingly the Herodians and Pharisees 
asked our Lord, Is it lawful to give tribute unto Casar or nott 
If Christ had answered that it was not lawful, the Hexodiaiis 
would have accused him before the Boman governor of sedition; 
if he had answered that it was lawful, the Pharisees were ready 
to accuse him before the people of betraying the privileges of his 
nation. Our Lord's prudent reply was, Give un to Cmsar the tkmgs 
that are Ccssar's, ana unto God the things that are God*s, 

62. GalilsBans or Zealots. On the banishment of 
Archelaus, Judaea was reduced into a Homan province 
(a.d. 8), and a census was taken by Cy renins, the gover- 
nor of Syria. But Judas the Galilean (or Gaulonite as he is 
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flometinies called^ exhorted the people to shake off the yoke, 
declaring that tnbute was due to God alone, and ought not 
to be paid to the Romans, and that the Jews were bound 
to defend their lelinous liberty by force of arms. In other 
respects he held me same tenets as the Pharisees. He 
caused an insurrection which was suppressed by the Romans, 
but his followers, who were termed Galilseans, continued to 
propagate his doctrines. 

The ZealoUy of whom we read in Jewish history, were the 
followers of this Judas. 

Acts T. 37. After this man {i.e. Theadas) rose tip Jttdas of 
ChUUee in the days of the taxing, and drew away much people after 
kim; he also perished, and all, even as many as obeyed him, were 
dimrsed. 

Simon, one of the twelve, is called Zelotes {ZriKwrTjg) in Luke 
Ti. 15. In the other Gospels he is called Simon the Canaanite 
{Kavavirrig). Some saj that Kavavirric means a man of Cana, 
in Ghdilee ; others assert that KavavirriQ is the Hebrew form of 
Zf|X«i»n}c* It is probable that he originally belonged to this sect. 

In Matt. xxii. and Mark xii. we read that the Pharisees and 
Herodians tried to entangle our Lord in his talk : in the parallel 
passage (Lake xx. 20) it is said that the chief-priests sent fttrth 
tpisB, wHch should feign themselves to be just men {^'iKaioi). Lamy 
says that the Zealots were called also Just men {biKtuoi), and as- 
serts that Pilate's wife referred to this sect when she told Pilate 
to have nothing to do with that Just man (Matt, xxvii. 19). 

68. The Samaritans may also be considered as a sect of 
the Jews. Shalmaneser carried the ten tribes into captivity 
(b.o. 721). £sar-haddon, the grandson of Shalmaneser, 
sent into the land colonies of Cutheans and other nations, 
who mingled with the remaining Israelites, and this mixed 
race were called Samaritans. When the tribes of Judah 
and Beniamin returned from their captivity and becfan to 
rebuild tne temple at Jerusalem, the Samantans wished to 
assist them, but the Jews refused their assistance. Accord- 
ingly the Samaritans built a temple for themselves on Mount 
Genzim. This temple was destroyed by Hyrcanus (b.c. 
129), but the Samaritans still considered the mountain to 
be sacred, and looked on it as the proper place of worship. 
The Samaritans resembled the Jews in their religious creed, 
and like the Jews expected a Messiah, but they did not 
recognize the same sacred places as the Jews did. The 
Jews held the Samaritans m detestation, and refused "' 
hold any intercourse with them. 

(John iv. 20). The Samaritan woman says to our Lord, 
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fathers worshipped in this mountain (yiz. Gerizim), and ye say that 
in Jentsalem is the place where men ought to worship, 

(John !▼. 25). The woman saith uaito him, I know that Messias 
Cometh which is called Christ, 

( Jolin iy. 9). The woman being astonished that our Lord was 
willing to drink out of her pitcher, says to him, the Jews have no 
dealings (ov avYxpi*>vTaL) with the Samaritans, 

The Jews, wnen they wished to express the utmost aversion to 
our Lord, say to him (John viii. 48), Thou art a Samaritan, 

The Samaritans still exist, they have however dwindled 
down to a few families. 

64. The Sicaxii {oiKapioC), sicarii, from the Latin sica^ a 
dagger, A.V. murderers) are numbered among the Jewish 
sects in Home's Introduction. They are mentioned in Acts 
xzi. 38, where the chief-captain says to Paul, Art not thou 
that Egyptian which, "before these days, modest an uproar 
and leadest out into the wilderness four thousand men that 
were murderers (aucdpioi) ? 

His followers were routed by the Roman procurator 
Felix. Josephus says that he had 30,000 followers. It is 
probable that he led out only 4,000 from Jerusalem, but 
that they were afterwards joined by others, who made up 
the 30,000 mentioned by Josephus. 
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1. Herod tlie Great. Julius Caesar, after the conquest 
of Egypt, B.C. 47, made Antipater procurator of Judaea. 
This Antipater was an Idumsean by birth, and a Jewish 
proselyte; he appointed Phasael his eldest son to be govenior 
of Jerusalem, and Herod his second son to be governor of 
Galilee. Three years after the death of Antipater, the 
Parthians invaded Judaea, and took Phasael, who killed 
himself in prison. Herod fled to Rome, where Mark 
Antony induced the Senate to sive him the title of King of 
Judaea, b.g. 40, and he was subsequently confirmed in his 
kingdom by Augustus. 

Josephus describes this Herod as distinguished for his 
talents, bravery, and liberality; but equally remarkable 
for his cruelty, jealousy, and vindictiveness. He put to 
death his wife ana two oi his sons upon groundless suspicions; 
his eldest son Antipater he executed ror conspiracy against 
him ; and throughout his reign he spared none who had 
provoked his anger or excited his jealousy. He died soon 
after the massacre of the innocents at Bethlehem, in the most 
excruciating pains, thirty-seven years after he had been pro- 
claimed king by the Romans, b.g. 4. 

His territories comprised the whole of the country wliich 
is termed Palestine ; namely, Judaea, Samaria, Gtdilee, 
Peraea, Idumaea, and the districts of Gaulonitis, Trachonitis, 
Batanaea, Ituraea or Auranitis, and Abilene. 

By his will he divided his dominions between his three 
sous, Archelaus, Antipas, and Philip. In his reign oc- 
curred the birth of our Lord, the visit of the Magi, and the 
massacre of the innocents at Bethlehem. 

2. Aristobulus was strangled by order of his father 
Herod the Great. He is not mentioned in the N. T. He 

' was the father of Herod Ag-ippa I. and Herodias. 

3. Herod Archelaus. Herod the Great, by his will, left 
to Philip, Ituraea, Trachonitis, and Batanaea ; Galilee and 
Peraea to Antipas; and Judaea, Samaria, and Idumaea to 
Archelaus, with the title of king. This division was subject 
to the approbation of Augustus, who ratified it with respect 
to the partition of the territories, but gave to Archelaus the 
title of Ethnarch instead of king. His subjects, however, 
considered him as a king, and Josephus agrees with St 
Matthew in saying of him that he reigned (l/SaaiXcwe, Matt, 
ii. 22). His reign was a turbulent one, and his subjects 
complained of him to Augustus, who deposed him and 
banished him to Vienne in Gaul, after a reign of ten years, 
A.D. 7. 
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After bis banUliment his territories were annexed to the 
Roman province of Syria. 

In Luke xix. 12—27, we find the following parable : 
A certain nobleman (dvBpunrS^ nc ^ir/ivrfc) toent into a far 
country to receive for himself a kingdom, and to return. But hie 
citisens hated him, and sent a message (irpttrfitiav, literal! j, an em- 
bassy) qfter him, saying. We will not have this man to reif/n over 
U8, And it came to pass, that when he was returned, having re- 
ceived the kingdom, he reckoned with bis servants to whom he had 
entrusted his money, and added, But those mine enrmi*s which 
would not that I should reign over them, bring hither, and slay 
them brforems. 

The parable is supposed to refer to the following circumstance 
in the life of Archelaus. At the death of Herod the Great, before 
Archelans could go to Rome to obtain the confirmation of his 
&ther's wiU, the Jews raised a tumult, aud 3,000 persons were 
slain by the soldiers of Archelaus. When Archelaus went to 
Bome to solicit the regal dignity (as was the practice of tributary 
kings nnder the Bcmian emperors), the Jews sent a counter 
embassy praying that he might not reign over them. When 
Archelaus received his kingdom, he did not fail to inHict a severe 
yengeance on his enemies, who would not that he should reign over 
them. 

4. Philip. At the death of Herod the Great, Philip was 
made tetrarch of Trachouitis, Ituraea, and some other neigh- 
bouring districts. Josephus describes him as a mild and 
amiable prince. He enlarged and beautified the city of 
Paneas, near the springs of the Jordan, and called it Casarea 
in honour of Tiberius, adding the cognomen of Philippi to 
distinguish it from Csesarea on the Mediterranean (see now- 
ever p. 78). He died after a reign of thirty-seven years. 

This Philip is only once mentioned in the N. T., namely, 
in Luke iii. 1, and must not be confounded with Herod 
Philip the husband of Herodias. 

The title of Tetrarch was frequently conferred on the descen- 
dants of Herod the Great by the Roman emperors. In its primary 
signification tetrarch (riTpapxris) means a governor of the fourm 
part of a country, but it was afterwards applied to any petty prince, 
and was nearly synonymous with ethnarch. The title was inferior 
to that of king [paaiXiig), but tetrarchs were sometimes called 
kings firom courtesy. Thus Herod Antipas is called king in Matt. 
xiy. 9, Mark vi. 14. 

6. Herod Antipas received as liis share of his father's 
dominions, Galilee and Persea, with the title of tetrarch. 

Josephus describes this Herod as a cruel, incestuous 
prince, and states that he was married to the daughter of 
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Aretas the king o{ Arabia, but deserted her, and then took 
away by force the wife of his brother, Herod Philip, to 
gratify whom he caused John the Baptist to be beheaded. 
In these particulars Josephus agrees with the N. T. Some 
years after, Herod was banished to Lyons in Gaul, for as- 
piring to the regal dignity. 

It was this Herod who laid snares for our Lord, and was 
called by him a fox, and to whom Pilate sent Jesus. 
During nis government occurred all the events of our 
Saviour's ministry upon earth. 

(Luke xiii. 32\ EtTrart ry HkwirtKi rctvryt Tell that fox 
(namely, Herod Antipas). Pilate sent Jesus to Antipas because 
our Lord's life had been passed principally in Galilee, and he 
therefore properly belonged to the jurisdiction of Antipas. 

6. Herod Philip, the first husband of Herodias, was 
disinherited by his father, Herod the Great, and lived a 
private life. Herodias abandoned him, and married his 
orother Antipas. He is called simply Philip in Matt, xiv., 
Mark vi., Luke iii. 19. 

7. Herod Agrippa I. was the son of Aristobulus, and 
the grandson of Herod the Great. He was brought up at 
Rome, where he contrived to gain the favour of the Emperor 
Tiberius ; but being accused of wishing for his death in 
order that Caligula might reign, he was thrown into prison 
by the command of the Emperor. When Cali^la succeeded 
Tiberius, he gave to Agrippa the tetrarchy of Philip 
(Batansea, Trachonitis, etc.), that of Lysanias (Abilene), 
and that of Antipas (Galilee and Persea), with the tiHe of 
king. Claudius added to his dominions Judeea and Samaria. 
In the Acts he is called Herod the king (xii. 1), and we read 
that he killed James the brother of John with the sword (xii. 
2), and died eaten of worms {aKuAriKoPpwrog, from (tkcoXj^C) & 
worm, and fipdiaKd), to eat, xii. 23). Josephus says that he 
was very popular with his subjects, and confirms the account 

fiven of him in the N. T., stating that he had the title of 
iug, and died of vehement pains in the bowels (dKyijfia)f 
A.D. 44. 

8. Herodias was the daughter of Aristobulus, and ^and- 
daughter of Herod the Great. She married her uncle Herod 
Philip (a private person, who must not be confounded with 
Philip the tetrarch of Trachonitis), but deserted him, and 
then married Herod Antipas. She induced Antipas to put 
to death John the Baptist, who had rebuked her for her 
incestuous marriage (Matt, xiv., Mark vi., Luke iii.), and 
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she was banished to Lyons in Gaul, together with her 
husband. 

In liark x. 12, onr Lord sajs. If a wovMn shall put away her 
hiuband and he married to another ^ she committeth adultery ; and 
St. Paul sajrs (1 Cor. rii. 10), Let not the trife depart from her 
kuaband. According to the Mosaic law, a wife bad no power of 
diTorcinff her husband ; bat Herodias had deserted her husband, 
and probably others followed her example. So also Drusilia 
deserted her husband. (See below.) 

Josephus (Ant. xt. 7) mentions Salome, the sister of Herod the 
Great, as the first Jewess who formaUy cUvoroed her husband. 

9. Herod Agrippa IL was the son of Agrippa L, and 
the ereat-CTandson of Herod the Great. Claudius made 
him Idne, first of Chalcis, and afterwards of Batanasa, Abi- 
lene, and Trachonitis, to which other territories were after- 
wards added. Paul made his defence before this Ag^ripua 
and his sister Bemice (Acts zzvi.). He is called king in the 
Acts. He died many years after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. 

10. Bernice. his sister (Acts xxy., xxvi.)* was first married 
to her unde Heiod, who was king of Chalcis (before that 
province was ffiven to Agrippa II.). At his death she was 
married to Polemo, king of Cilicia, but she left him, and re- 
tained to her brother Agrippa, with whom she is said to have 
lived in incest. 

She eventually became the mistress of Vespasian, and then 
of Titus, who would have married her had not the Roman 
people expressed their aversion to such a connexion. (See 
Josephus, Tacitus, and Juvenal, Sat. vi.) 

!!• Dmsilla) her younger sister, was first espoused to 
Epiphanes, the son ofA-utiochus, king of Comagena, but as 
he would not becircumcisedyshe left him and married Azizus, 
"kiaf of Comagena, whom she deserted in order to marry 
Felix, the governor of Judaea. 

She is supposed to have perished, together with her son, 
in that memorable eruption of Vesuvius by which Pompeii 
was destroyed. 

12. Salome, daughter of Herodias and Herod Philip. 
At the instigation of her mother, she obtained from An- 
tipas the head of John the Baptist. She married her uncle, 
JPnilip the tetrarch. She is not mentioned by name in the 
Gkwpels. 



CIIAPTEE VI. 

GEOGRAPHY OP THE HOLY LAND. — SACRED PLACES OF 
THE JEWS. — COURTS OF JUDICATURE MENTIONED IN 

THE N. T. 

66. The Holy Land in the time of our Lord was divided 
into five provinces, namely, Idumcsa on the south ; Judaa, 
SmnafHa, and Galilee on the west of the Jordan, and "Perma 
on the east. Its average length was about 140 miles, its 
average breadth about 40. (Smith's ** Dictionary.") 

a. IduinSBa was originally possessed by the descendants 
of Edom or Esau, the son of Isaac ; but when the country 
was conquered by Hyrcanus, 125 B.C., he compelled the in- 
habitants to embrace tiudaism, and from thattime the country 
was considered as a part of Judsea, and the people were to 
a certain extent incorporated into the Jewish nation. 

h, Judsea was north of Idumeea. It comprised the ter- 
ritories which had belonged to the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, 
Simeon, and part of Dan. The metropolis of Judaea was 
Jerusalem (*lEpov(7aXi)/i, ^It^oaoKviui)^ which was situated on 
the confines of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. On the 
east side of Jerusalem was the Mount of Olives, or Olivet, 
which was a sabbath-day's journey (t.c. about a mile) from 
Jerusalem. At the foot of tnis mountain were the garden of 
Gethsemane, and the villages of Bethphage {)iou9e ofJig8\ and 
Bethany {Jiouse gf dates), Bethany was beyond the Mount 
of Olives, about 15 furlongs from Jerusalem. According to 
Liffhtfoot, the term Bethphage was applied not only to the 
village of that name, but also to the entire district between 
Jerusalem and the Mount of Olives. The brook Kedron 
{turhidt John xviii. 1, 6 x^'^l^h^ ''o*' Ke^pwv) ran be- 
tween Olivet and the city. This is the reading adopted 
by Lachman, and is supported by A and two late uncials. 
Tischendorf has rov Kedpov, on the authority of n* and D. 
Wordsworth has rdv Kedp&v (the brook of cedars)^ which is 
the reading of the Textus Keceptus, and is supported by 
B, C, and other uncials. To the w. lay Calvary or Golgotha, 
(the place of a skull, Matt, xxvii. 33), where our Lord was 
crucified ; and on the south was the valley of Hinnom 
(Gehenna, Tskwa), where all the dead carcases and filth of 
the city were thrown, and where fires were kept continually 
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burning. Hence the term the Gehenna of fire (i.e. the fiery 
GFebenna) was nsed by the Jews to denote the future punish- 
ment of the wicked. In the A.V. it is rendered hell-fire, 
(ykewa rov wvphCf Matt. v. 22). Six miles south of Jerusalem 
was Bethlehem (house of bread), where our Saviour was 
born. Theprovince of Judsea contained also the towns or 
Tillages of Emmaus, Rama, Arimathsea, and Jericho, which 
are mentioned in the Gospels ; and Azotus, Gaza, Joppa, 
and Lydda, which are mentioned in the Acts. 

c. namaiia lay to the north of Judaea, and to the south 
of Galilee. Hence our Lord on proceeding from Galilee to 
Judsea was obliged to pass through Samaria (tdu ahrbv 
iupx^oOai did rnQ 'SaiiapuajQ^ John iv. 4). The ori(rin and 
religion of the Samaritans have already been described in 
Art. 68. In this province were situated Antipatris (Acts 
zxiii.); Sychar, or Sychem (John iv.. Acts vii.), near to which 
were Jacob's well and Joseph's grave; and Csesarea. Cssa- 
rea was on the shores of the Mediterranean, about 55 miles 
K.-w. of Jerusalem ; its ancient name was Turris Stratonis 
^Strato's Tower), but Herod, after enlarging and beautify- 
ing it, named it Csesarea in honour of Augustus. Csesarea 
was the seat of government, and the Procurator of the united 
provinces of Judsea and Samaria resided there. In this 
place Herod died eaten up of worms ; and to it Paul was 
sent by Lysias after the tumult at Jerusalem. There was 
another Csesarea in Philip's tetrarehy, which is always called 
Csesarea Philippi in the N.T. to distinguish it from this 
Csssarea. 

d. Galilee lay to the north of Samaria. It is divided by 
Josephus into Upper and Lower Galilee, the former of 
which is supposed by some to be meant by the term Galilee 
cfthe Gentiles (Matt. iv. 15) ; (although others maintain that 
the whole of Galilee was so called), because it was bounded 
by Gentile countries, or because the Phcenicians and other 
Gentiles formed a considerable part of its inhabitants. The 
greater portion of our Lord's ministry on earth was passed 
in Galilee. The Galileans used a dialect which di£ferea from 
that of the inhabitants of Judsea. Thus Peter was detected 
as one of Christ's disciples by his dialect (Mark xiv. 70 ; see 
Art 27). The chief cities of Galilee mentioned in the N. T. 
are, Ptolemais (now Acre), Tyre, and Sidon on the coast of 
the Mediterranean ; Tiberias, Chorazin, Bethsaida (house of 
fishing), and Capernaum on the sea of Galilee ; Cana, where 

the water was turned into wine (John ii.), Nain (Luke vii.), 
where the widow's son was restored to life, and Nazareth, 
where our Lord was brought up (Matt, ii.y "Dwivsv^ XJaa 
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&rce jeaa of our LonTs mmiatxT be resded prinrin i iffy at 
Capexiuuiin. (vUlmgt (^amsalatUm), wiifiiiee it is fiTWrf kit 
mom. eity (Matt, iz. I). 

IB* O. T. relates how tiie tribes of Jodub and Fniijiii on 
tilittr retnm. firom csptiviij i ocenyed the pcovincs of JiuytBr lie 
resd thoe aiao how die nation of die Samaritans was hfainl lij 
tbe mixture of die xennant of the uhl tribes witk the ubialaRMB 
nationa introcbxced bj Fwirfiaddrm.; but wb haTS no wta t uuBt bow, 
wfaen^ or by whom Gafilee was peopled after tbe cap t lnky of tbe 
ten. tribes, it appears finm Josephns tiiat the (fiatrkl was jtrj 
pnpuioiu, and diat the inhabitants weze gKoaaHj of dhe JewUk 
faec;. Beaoaobre supposes that tfaej were desecuiedfiroBa As ten 
trfteSy Bumy of whom reCnmed at Tarions tiaKS ts tbev aaKient 
settieacnta, and it is ekar from die S. T. &at the ten tnbes were 
sCtHsapposedGoexJlBt; thiBSt.nuIishiisdeftBGebeiEX»Agi^p|ia 
(Acts xx¥i.) MentioBS the twriva tribes (ro Sitiaeapm^mt} wstltilL 
•xistiae; and Aaoa Ae pcop h e teas is aid to be of the tribe oC 
Aser (Lake ii. 36} ; but it is piobabley that if asj caiaiderafafe 
wfftioo of the ten tribes had retmedy there woiild be annj 
mif anryt in which persons were mentirmed as brinnging to tboae 
trfl)es, whereas sam ciies are excccdin^bf rare. The tone and 
manner in which Galilee was repeopied b j Jews is ther eCat e a 
pfoUem whose sedation is mncb to be desired. 

e, TeOBA was the general name of that portion of tbe 
Holj Land wbieb laj to tbe east of tbe Jordan, and whicb 
was originally possessed by tbe tribes of Reuben and (jad 
and tbe balf tnbe of Manasseb. It comprised tbe districts 
of Oaolonitis and Batanaea, wbicb are not mentioned iii tbe 
N, T. ; Itoraea, Abilene, Tracbonitis, Decapolis, and Penea 
proper. Some writers mention a district callei Auianitis, 
but this was probably only another name for Itorsa. Peraea 
proper was tne soatbemmost of these districts, and belonged 
to ue tetrareb^ of Herod Antipas ; tbe others seem to bave 
been incloded m tbe tetrarcby of Pbilip, with tbe exception 
of Abilene, whicb was witboot tbe borders of Palestine, and 
properly formed a part of Ccelesyria. We read (Luke iii. 1) 
that Lysanias was tetrarch of Abilene at tbe commencement 
of our Lord's ministry. 

It is very doubtful whether the term Decapolu denotes 
any particular province ; it is possible that it may merely 
reicr to certain Ten Cities, which resembled each other in 
being chiefly inhabited by Gentiles, and in their institutions 
and privileges. Diflerent writers vary in their lists of these 
^ut it is agreed that Scy thopolis, which was in Galilee, 
^them ; and that several, if not all the rest, were 
Jordan. 
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The fbUowine places of Penea are mentioDed in the N. T. : 
Grtdara, and Grarasa or Gei^esa, to the south of the sea of 
Gralilee ; Bethsaida (house tf fishing) in Gaulonitis, near the 
head of that lake ; Bethabura {ha^ue of the ford) where John 
baptized, at the ford of the Jordan ; and Caesarea Philippi 
near the soiirce of that river. 

The Anthoriiaed Version in Matt. riii. says that the cure of a 
demoniac, and the destmctbn of a herd of swine by the devils 
entering into them took ^ace in the coontrjr of the Gergesenes, 
whereas in Mark t. and Xuke viii. the same event is said to have 
ue c urr sd in the ooontry of the Gadarenes. In all three passages 
we find three readings, Taiaatymv, TtpYtmivwv, and FcpamfVMv. 

Gergesa is not mentioned in the Old Testament or by Jose- 
nfaoB ; Imt Ttfrftotp^iiv is offered as a suggestion bj Origen. As 
ne seems to speak of the Evangelists generally in rehttion to this 
passage, and not of SL Matthew alone, Tregelles concludes that 
the leading was unknown in all the three passages in the time uf 
Origen. 

Origen says that in his time m(«t xss. had Tipatrrjruv ; but 
Gsrasa was too far from the sea of GaHlee to admit of the possi- 
bility of the miracle having taken plsce in its vicinity. Some 
hu iigTer suppose that that city ^ve its name to a wide district 
-fHuch extended as far as the envurons of Gadara. 

There is no internal difficulty in the reading rafapriviuv, 
Gadara was a city near the sea of Galilee, and the mirscle may 
wen have occurred in its vicinity. 

When we come to external evidence, the testimonies are con- 
flictiDg. 

The Peshito and Harclean tss. have raSaprivwv in all three 
passafies, and the Curetonian supports them in Luke, but is defi- 
cient m Matthew and Msrk. 

The Old Latin and Yulgate tss. have Tip<iffriviay in all three 



The Armenian and Memphitic tss. have Tipyeativwv through- 
out. 

II and B hare ro^apifvcov in Matthew, Tepaoriviav in Mark and 
Luke. 

A has Tadofnpfw in Mark and Luke ; in Matthew it is 
deficient. 

C has Tadapfiviifv in Matthew and Mark, Vtpaorivujv in Luke. 

D has Ffpatnivmf in Mark and Luke, but is defective in 
Matthew. 

The later uncials are divided between raSaprivuv and Ftp- 
ywnpwvy most of them ha\'ing Tiprfiarpfiav in Matthew, TaSaprivutv 
m Mark and Luke. 

The Bethsaida, near which Christ fed the five thousand (which 
is the only miracle recorded by all the four Evangelists, Matt 
ziv., Mark ri., Luke ix., John vi.), was on the eastern side of the 
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sea of Galilee, and must not be confounded with the Bethsaida in 
Gralilee, on the western side of the Lake, which was the natire 
place of Peter, Andrew, and Philip. 

Bethabara is mentioned in John i. 28 ; but H*, A, B, C*, with 
the Peshito, Vulgate, and Harclean tss. read BriOavia, and this 
reading is generally adopted by recent editors. The Textus Be- 
ceptus, with two or three later uncials, has Brida^apgi, Origen 
is in favour of BTi9a(5apf, but admits that Bi}0avt^ was the read- 
ing in almost all the copies. 

We read in Judges xviii. 29, that a colony of Danites took 
possession of a city called Laish, in the north of Palestine, and 
that the city was then called Dan. Some think that this city 
was afterwards called Panium, and that when Philip enlarged it 
and made it the capital of his dominions, he gave it the name of 
Csesarea Philippi. It was subsequently called Csesarea Paneas, 
or simply Paneas. 

But others maintain that Dan and Panium were distinct cities, 
although in the same district. (See Smith's Dictionary of the 
Bible.) 

The river Jordan {the Descender) divided Persea from the 
other provinces of Palestine. It rises at the foot of Anti- 
Lebanon close to the site of Csesarea Philippi, and after 
passing through lake Merom and the sea of Galilee, finally 
empties itself into the Dead Sea. 

The lake Merom is mentioned in Josh, xi.5, 7, but not in 
the N. T. The sea of Galilee, called also the lake of Genne- 
sareth (Luke v. 1), and the sea of Tiberias (John vi. 1), was 
anciently called the sea of Chinnereth (Numb, xxxiv.). It 
still abounds in fish, and is subject to violent storms like the 
one mentioned in Matt. xiv. 24. 

The Dead Sea, called in the O. T. the Sea of the plain 
(Deut. iii.), the Salt Sea (Josh, xv.), and the East Sea 
(Ezek. xlvii.), covers the spot where the cities of the plain 
once stood. These cities (namely, Sodom and Gomorrah 
and three others) were destroyed by fire from heaven, as is 
related in Genesis. And to this day its waters are salt, 
bitter, and nauseous beyond those of other seas. The Dead 
Sea has no known outlet, being much below the level of the 
Mediterranean and Bed seas. Although the Jordan and 
some other rivers flow into it, it maintains the same level. 
This is accounted for by evaporation. 

Mount Tabor stands by itself on one side of the sreat 
plain of Esdraelon in Lower Galilee. According to tramtion 
this mountain was the scene of our Lord's transfiguration, 
but some say that this event occurred upon a mountain 
near Csesarea Philippi. The Mount of Beatitudes (Matt, v.) 
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is sapposed to have been some miles to the north of 
Mount Tabor. The desolate and mountainous region, now 
called Quarantania, which is situated in the north of Judoea, 
is generally supposed to have been the scene of our Lord's 
temptation. 

67. The Temple. The first Temple was erected by 
Solomon. It stood on Mount Moriah, on the east sirle of 
Jerusalem, on the spot where Abraham prepared to offer up 
Isaac (Gen. zxii.), and which afterwards formed the thresh- 
ing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite, where David was ordered 
to erect an altar to put an end to the plaeue ^2 Sam. zxiv.). 
It occupied seven years and a-half in ouilaing, and was 
dedicated by Solomon with ^reat solemnity, B.C. 1004. It 
was plundered by Shishak king of Egypt, thirty-four years 
after its erection (1 Kings xiv.), and finally burnt by 
Nebuchadnezzar, b.c. 588. 

The second Temple was built by Zerubbabel, B.C. 534 — 
516. It was profaned by Antiochus Epiphanes, but was 
purified and repaired by Judas Maccabseus, who instituted 
the feast of Dedication (rd iyicatVia, John z. 2*2) in com- 
memoration of this event, b.c. 160. 

Some years before our Lord's birth, Herod repaired the 
Temple which had fallen to decay. He spared no expense, 
and employed 18,000 workmen upon it fur nine years. 
Hence the Temple as rebuilt by Herod is sometimes called 
the thirdTemple, But although Herod occupied only nine 
years in rebuilding the Temple, the Jews continued to 
enlarge and beautify it by adding new buildings to it for 
many years afterwards. Hence the Jews said to our Lord 
(Johnii. 20), Forty and six years was this temple in building. 
• Tlie Temple consisted of three courts, one within the 
other. They are called the Court of the Gentiles, the Court 
of the Israelites, and the Court of the Priests. Inside the 
Court of the Priests, which was the innermost of the three, 
stood the Temple properly so called. In. the N. T. r6 Up6v 
is applied to the wliole Temple, that is, to all the buildings 
connected with the Temple ; 6 vabq is used for the Sanctuary 
or proper Temple. Thus we read that Anna departed not 
from the Temple, Upbv (Lukeii. 37) ; i.e, she lived in one of 
the courts of the Temple; but Zacharias is said to have 
gone into vabq (also rendered Temple in the A.V). to bum 
mcense (Luke i. 9). 

The first or outer court was called the Court of the 
GentileSy because the Gentiles were allowed to enter into 
this court alone. It was surrounded by porticoes, one of 
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which was called Solomon's Porch (») (rroh rov ^dKofidvoQ), 
because it stood on a terrace raised by Solomon, which was 
the only portion of his edifice which remained in the second 
Temple. At the s.-e. corner of the roof of this portico was 
the pinnacle {irTs^vyiov) where Satan placed our Lord in the 
temptation. This was probably the highest part of the 
Tenople. Solomon's porch was situated in the east front of 
the Temple, opposite to the Mount of Olives, where our Lord 
sat when he pointed out to his disciples the magnificence of 
its various buildings (Matt. xxiv.). This outer court was 
assigned to the Gentile proselytes ; the Jews themselves did 
not worship in it; accordingly they allowed the money- 
changers {KoWvPitTTai), and those who sold the doves (at 
irepKTTBpal) for sacrifice, to exercise their traffic there (Matt. 
xxi., Mark xi., Luke xix., John ii.). 

Five principal, and some other smaller ^ates led into this 
court, one of which was formed of Corinthian brass, and was 
called the Beautiful Gate. Prideaux, however, says that 
the Beautiful Gate was the one which entered into the court 
of the women on the east. 

Our Lord was walking in Solomon's Porch at the feast of 
Dedication (John x. 23) ; here also the lame man stood, when he 
glorified God before all the people (Acts iii. 11). 

Acts iii. 2. rrjv 9vpav Hiv Xtyofikvriv dapaiav, the gate called 
BeaiUtfuly A.V. 

Matt. iv. 5. 'larriffiv aitrbv liri rb -Tmpvyiov rov Upov, filaees 
him on a pinnacle of the temple, A. V. It ought to be rendered 
on the pinnacle of the Temple, t\e» on the highest point in the 
Temple. 

In Mark xiii. 1, one of the disciples says to our Lord (jUb 
itoraTTol \i9oi, koX irorairai oiKoSofiai), See what manner of stones 
and what buildings are here, A.y. Josephus states that the 
stones used in the foundations were forty 'five cubits long. 

The half-shekel which the Jews paid annually for the seryioe 
of the Temple was paid in the money current at Jerusalem, and 
the KoSXv^Kxrai (from icoXXvjSoc, a small coin) exchanged the 
money brought by foreigners into the current coin, charging a 
small commission on the transaction. KtpiiariorfjQ (from k^^io, 
a small piece of money) is used by St. John as an equivalent term 
(see John iL 14, 15). 

The Court of the Israelites stood within the court of 
the Gentiles, from which it was divided by a wall of partition 
called the Soreg, The court itself was divided into two P&rts 
by another wall, the outer division being called the Vourt 
of the women, and the inner one the Court ^the metu The 
two together were termed the Court of the Israelites. The 
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court oftiiewoinenwassocalled because women were allowed 
to go no farther. 

In this court was the treasury (ya^o^vXaiciov), over against 
which our Lord sat when he beheld how the people cost money 
mto it (Marie xiL 41, John viii. 20). In this court also was the 
place where the Nazarites shared their heads when their vow 
was fulfilled. We read in Acts xxi. that the Jews raised a great 
disturbance because they supposed that St. Paul had brought 
Trophimus an Ephesian into the Temple. It appears tliat St. 
Paul on that occasion was performing the ceremomcs consequent 
upon the fulfilment of a Nazaritic vow ; for this purpose he was 
(bilged to enter the court of the women, and the Jews erroneously 
supposed that he had taken Trophimus with him, past the Soreg 
or wall of partition, into the court of the women. Trophimus 
being a Gentile was entitled to go no further than the court of 
the Gentiles. 

St. Paul, speaking of the admission of the Gentiles into the 
myileees of Gkxl's people, makes the following allusion to the 
Sor^ (Eph. ii. 14), o n-ot^o^ ra auipoTeoa 2v xcd rb fiiaoroixov 
rov fpayuMv XvaoQy who (namely, Christ) has made both (namely, 
the Jewish and Grentile nations) one, and hath broken domi t/ie 
middle wall of ^partition between us, A.Y. 

The Ooort of the Priests stood within the court of the 
Israelites, being separated from it by another wall of parti- 
tion. In this court stood the altar of bumt-oiferings (0t;<n- 
am-fipwv). None but the priests were permitted to enter into 
this court. 

From the court of the priests they went up by twelve 
steps into the Temple properly so called (o vab^, which was 
divided into three parts, — the Portico, the Holy Place, and 
the Holy of Holies, or most Holy Place. 

In the Portico were suspended several valuable orna- 
ments which were presents from kings and princes. The 
different courts of the Temple rose one above the other, the 
outside court, or court of the Gentiles, bein^ the lowest. 
Hence tiie votive ofiferings in the Portico could be seen from 
a distance, and were pointed out by the disciples to our Lord 
when he was sitting on the Mount of Olives (Matt. xxiv.). 

The Holy Place was separated from the Portico by a 
veil. It contained the Golden Candlestick, the Altar of 
Intense (fivtnaariipwv Ovfjudfiarog, Bvfuarripiov), and the Table 
of Shew- Bread (ol Aproi rijc irgoBkaitao), which consisted of 
twelve loaves, one for each of the twelve tribes of Israel, 

The Holy of Holies was separated from the Holy Place 
by a doable veil {Karairkraana), No one was permitted to 

G 
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go into the Holy of Holies but the high-priest, who entered 
It once only in the year, namely, at the great Day of Atone- 
ment. (See Art. 88.) 

We read in Matt, xxyii. 51, that at our Lord's crucifixion, the 
veil of the temple was rent in twain. The rending of the veO 
signified that the distinction between Jew and Gentile was 
abolished, and that all mankind had free access to the throne of 
grace. The veil that was rent asunder is generally supposed to 
be the one in front of the Holy of Holies, although Lamy thinks 
that it was the one that divided the Porch from the Holy Place. 

This veil is asserted to be typical of our Lord's body (Heb. x. 
20) broken on the cross {did tov KaTaTrtTacrfiaTog, tuvt Ioti rrjg 
acLpKOQ avTov)^ through the veil, that is to say^ his flesh. In Heb. 
ix. 3, it is called the second veil {ro devrspov KaraTrkracfia), 

In the tabernacle made by Moses, the Holy of Holies contained 
the ark (ict/3wr6c), its covering, the mercy seat, the pot of manna, 
and Aaron's rod which budded. 

The Hebrew word which the A.V. renders mercy-seat, sig- 
nifies according to some, covering, according to others, pro- 
pitiatory . The LXX. sometimes renders the word by IXaonTpcov 
sTTiOsfia, propitiatory covering ; but they gener&lly render it by 
iXaarijpiov simply, which is the term employed in the epistle to 
the Hebrews. 

In Numbers xvii. 10, Exod. xvi. 34, the rod and the pot are 
said to be laid up before the testimony ; which is generally sup- 
posed to mean before the ark, although some think it signifies 
before the tables of the law which were in the ark. Some suppose 
that they were placed inside the ark. If this supposition is cor- 
rect, they must have been lost before Solomon built the first 
Temple, for we read that when the ark was brought into that 
Temple, there was nothing in it but the tables of the law (1 Kings 
viii. 9, 2 Chron. v. 10. See Art. 110). 

The ark itself is supposed to have been burned at the destrnc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. It is doubtful how the 
ceremonies of the great Day of Atonement were performed in the 
second Temple if there was no ark. Many Jewish writers suppose 
that they were performed on the stone where the ark formerly 
stood. 

Prideaux thinks that there must have been an ark in Herod's 
temple : but he is contradicted by Josephus, who expressly asserts 
that there was no ark in that temple ; and by Tacitus, who states 
that when Pompey entered the temple, he found the shrine empty 
{inania arcana). These statements are strongly corroborated by 
the fact of there being no representation of an ark on the trium- 
phal arch of Titus. 

At the N.-w. comer of the Temple stood a fortress called 
the Turris Antonia. A Homan garrison was quartered in 
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thiB fortress {irapii^Xri\ which commuDicatpd with the 
court of the Gentiles by two flights of steps {pi dva^aOfiol), 
so that the soldiers could descend into the Temple in order 
to pat a stop to any tumult which might arise at the ereat 
festivals, when there was always a great crowd of people in 
the Temple. 

In Acts xzL we read that the chief detain carried off St. Paul 
into this fbrtress {rtjv irapefifidKTjv, A.V. the castle), and that the 
apoeUemade his speech to the people from theso steps {rwv 
ityafiaB/i&Vf A.y. toe stairs), 

68. SynagOgaes {<rwayiayal). In almost every place in 
Judaea, and in all the larger cities of the Roman Empire, in 
which Jews resided, was a synagogue, or building used for 
the purpose of religious worship. In many places tiiere were 
several synaeogues, and it is said that as many as 480 of 
them ezistea in Jerusalem. On the east side of the syna- 
gogue was an ark or chest, in which the book of the law was 
kept. The women were separated from the men, and sat by 
th^selves in a chamber from which they could hear and 
see all that paJBsed without being seen themselves. Some 
persons who were of more importance than the rest, were 
called Elders, and sat on the east side with their backs to 
the ark, and the rest of the congregation sat facing them. 

Our Lord (Matt, xxiii. 6) reproached the Pharisees for affecting 
the ekirf seats in the synagogue (jHq irpioroKaOtBpiaQ tCHv avv- 
ayy&v). 

The chief ruler of the synagogue (&pxi(Tvvay(MyYoe) is called by 
Jewish writers the Angel or messenger of the congregation. 
Hence perhaps the presidents of the Asiastic churches are called 
Jngels m the Bevelation. 

These rulers appear to have had the power of inflicting punish- 
ment on offenders; thus our Lord prophesies to his msciples 
(Matt. z. 17), 7^€i/ shall scourge you in their synagogues. As 
the Jews were forbidden (Deut. xxv. 3) to gire more than forty 
stripes, for fear of exceeding this number they limited the number 
of stripes to thirty-nine. Thus St. Paul says (2 Cor. xi. 24) that 
he reoeiyed five times of the Jems forty stripes save one. 

The times of the synagogue service were three days a-week, 
besides holy-days, and tbrice on every one of those days. The 
serrice oonsisted of (1) prayers, (2) reading the scriptures, and 
(3) preaching and expounding upon them. 

(1) For their prayers they had a set form or liturgy. 
remarks, that as our Lord spared not freely to tell the Jews 
the corruptions into which they had fallen, yet never found ~ 
with them for using set forms, but on the contrary, joined 
them in the usual synagogue service, and moreover taught 
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own disciples a set form of prayer, it cannot be contrary to the 
will of God to use set forms of prayer in his public service. 

(2) The reading of the Scriptures consisted of {a) the Kiriatk 
Shema, namely, parts of Deut. yi. and xi., and Numb. xv. ; (b) the 
reading of the law, which was divided into 53 or 54 sections, 
called Paraschioth, and (c) the reading of the Prophets, which 
were divided into 54 sections, called Haphtoroth. The reading of 
the Prophets were first introduced when the reading of the law 
was forbidden by Antiochus Epiphanes. 

The Law comprised the five books of Moses ; the Prophets in- 
cluded the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Chroni- 
cles, which were called by the Jews the former Prophets ; and 
the four greater prophets (except Daniel), and the twelve lesser 
prophets, which the Jews called the latter Prophets, The book 
of Daniel and the rest of the Scriptures were not read in the 
synagogue on ordinary days, but some portions of Buth, Esther, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah were read on their solenm days. 

From the account given in Luke iv. we find that the lesson (or 
haphtorah) for the day began in the time of our Lord with the Jirst 
Terse of Isaiah Ixi. This haphtorah in the service of the Jews 
at the present time begins with the tenth verse. Some think that 
the Jews have altered this haphtorah, knowing the use which our 
Lord made of it ; but Alford doubts whether the Babbinical 
cycle of lessons were yet in use, and thinks that our Lord did not 
read this passage of Isaiah as being part of the lesson of the day. 

Wordsworth thinks that our Lora stood up to read the lesson 
of the day, and after that was done there was given him in addi- 
tion (kirtooOrf) the roll of Isaiah, from which he chose the passage 
before us and expounded it. 

In the synagogues of the Greek Jews the version of the LXX. 
was used, but in those of the native Jews the Scriptures were 
read in Hebrew. Accordingly, after the captivity an interpreter 
was employed, as the Jews had forgotten their original language. 
The reader whispered one or more verses in the ear of the inter- 
preter^ who whispered aloud to the people in their own language 
what had been thus whispered to him. There is an allusion to 
this custom in Matt. x. 27, WTiat you hear in the ear {lig rb ovc), 
that preach ye upon the housetops. 

(3) The third part of the synagogue service consisted in ex- 
pounding the Scriptures, and preachmg to the people firom them. 
The first was performed at the time of reading them, the otbtf 
after the reading of both the law and the prophets was over. Our 
Lord taught the Jews in their synagogues in both these ways. 
When he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up, be 
was called out as a member of that synagogue to read the hapk- 
torah. He first stood up and read it, and then sat down and ex- 
pounded it (Luke iv.). But in all other synagogues, of which he 
was not a member, he taught the people in sermons, after the 
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reading of the law and the prophets was over. So also St. Paul, 
when he arriTed at Antiocli inPisidia, went with his companions 
into the synagogue ; and qfter the nading qf the Law and the 
Prophets the rulers of the synagogue sent unto them, saying. Ye men 
and brethren, \f ye have any word of exhortation {iraptxKXijffetaQ) 
for the people, say on. Then Paul stood up, and said, . . . (Acts 
ziiL 15}. (See Prideaux's Connection.) 

The synagogues were not only plains set apart for religious 
worship, but also schools where youths were instructed. The 
teachers sat down, and their pupils stood before them (or perhaps 
sat on lower seats, as Lamy supposes). Thus St Paul says that 
be was brought up at the feet of Gamaliel (Acts xxii. 3). 

Those who had been guilty of any notorious crime were cost 
oat of the synagogue and excommunicated, that is, excluded from 
partaking with the rest in the religious senices which were per- 
rormed there. Thus we read in John ix. 22, that the Jews cume 
to a resolution that whoever confessed thai Jesus was the Christ, he 
should be put out of the synagogue {airoavvdyutyoQ ytvtjToi), 

09. Oratories (Trpofnvxal, In qnct te quaro proseuchA. 
JuYenal). Josephus and Philo seem to make no distinction 
between the synagogues and the oratories, but Pridcaux and 
oihen assert that the oratories were used only for private 
devotion, and always stood without the walls of a town, in 
high places, or on the banks of rivers ; whereas the syna- 
gogaee were built within the cities to which they belonged, 
and were used for public worship. 

In a few passages in the N. T. where irpootvxv is translated 
prayer in the A. v., some commentators render it prayer-house, or 
areiofy. Thus in Luke vi. 12, it is said of our Lord i/v Siavv- 
KTtpiMttv iv rg vpootvxy tov Otov, which the A. V. renders, he 
eonHnued all nigltt in prayer to God; but Campbell, Whitby, and 
others render the passage, he continued all night in the proseucha 
(or prayer-house) of God. So also in Acts xvi. 13, ov IvofiiKtTO 
Tpo^nvxA flvai is rendered in tlie A. V. where prayer was wont to 
be made, but some translate it, where an oratory (or proseucha) 
was allowed to be by the law. 

And in Acts xri. 16, iroptvofifvwv tin&v tig trpotrevxt'iVf ^ ^^^ 
went to prayer, A. V. is translated by some, as we went to the 
oratory. 

70. The Sanhedrim (t6 (rvvsdpiov, called also to irpetr- 
flvripiw TOV Xaov, Luke xxii. 66, and t) yepovaia. Acts v. 21) 
was the supreme council of the Jews. 

Some say that it was derived from the 72 elders, whom 
Moses appointed to assist him in the government, but it is 
more probable that it was first established in the time of 
Hie Maccabees. It consisted of 70 (or, as some say, of 72) 
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persons, over whom were a president and two vice-presi- 
dents. The high priest was generally, hut not always, the 
president of the Sanhedrim. 

Before Judsea hecame a Roman province, the Sanhedrim 
had power of life and death, and it decided all cases of ap- 
peals from the inferior courts. Our Lord was brought be* 
fore this tribunal on a charge of blasphemy. Stephen also 
was brought before the same council on a similar charge 
(Acts vi.). 

Whether the Sanhedrim retained the power of life and death 
under the Boman government is a disputed point. 

(a) Those who think that they had no such power argue from 
the speech of the Jews to Pilate, It is not lawful for tis to put any 
man to death (John xviii. 31), and assert that the stoning of 
Stephen was a tumultuary act, or judgment of zeal, pointing out 
that no actual sentence was pronounced by the court against him. 
(Acts vii.) 

(6) Those who assert that they retained the power of capital 

{mnishment, think that when the Jews told Pilate that it was not 
awful for them to put any man to death, they merely meant that 
it was not lawful for them to do so on the day on which they were 
to eat the Passover. They observe also that the usual forms of 
a trial were gone through in the case of Stephen, that he made 
his defence before his judges, that the witnesses according to the 
law cast the first stones at him, and laid their garments at the 
feet of Saul. From Pilate's words to the Jews, Take ye kim, and 
judge him according to yowr law (John xviii. 31), they infer that 
the Jews had the power of putting oar Lord to death. And 
Josephus says that the Roman emperors gave the Jews full liberty 
of enjoying their ancient laws and privileges, which seems to 
prove that they still possessed the power of inflicting capital 
punishment. 

71. According to the Talmudical writers, in every city 
containing above 120 inhabitants, there was a smaller coun- 
cil of 23 judges, who decided petty causes ; and in villages 
where the number of inhabitants was under 120, an inferior 
tribunal of three judges. Josephus however mentions neither 
of these councils, but says that the court next below the 
Sanhedrim consisted of seven members. 

The following passage clearly alludes to the Sanhedrim and 
these lesser councils. 

Matt. V. 22. Whosoever is angry with his brother without a cause 
{iUri] shall be in danger of the jttdgment {IvoxoQ etrrcu ry Koiffih 
that is, of tbe lesser council of 23 judges) ; and whosoever shmsw 
to his brother, Baca (jpcucdiy vain fellow, a term of contempt) shall 
be in danger of the council {tvoxoQ lorai rtp avvihpit^, that is, of 
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the Gpreat Sanhedrim, which had the power of iniiicting a heavier 
pmushment than the court of 23 judges) ; but whosoever shall 
say J Hum fool (juapk, a term of gross abuse, signifying apostate) 
sim be in danger of hell Jire (dc ttjv yUwav rov irvp6c), %,e, 
shall be in danger of being burnt alive in the yalley of Hinnom, 
which was the severest of all capital punishments. (See Art. 
66 5.) 

Some think that the refereucc to arbitrators mentioned in 
1 Cor. vi. is derived from the court of three judges. 

72. To the above-mentioned courts belonged the follow- 
ing officers : a. vTnjpiTai (attendants, A.V. ministers), who 
probably corresponded with our messengers ; b. irpdicropec 
(bailiffs, A.V. officers), who levied the fines imposed by the 
courts ; c. ^aavurrai (tormentors, from pdaavog, torture), 
who examined the prisoners by torture. This charge de- 
volved upon the jailers ; hence, PtwavKTrrje is rendered jai/er 
in the A.V. 

78. The Court of the Areopagus. This tribunal was 
held at Athens, on the Areopagus, or hill called Mars* Hill; 
it took cognizance of all matters relating to religion, and 
was said to have been instituted by Cecrops the founder of 
Athens. 

Some say that St. Paul was accused before this tribunal as 
a setter forth of strange gods, because he preached Jesus and the 
returreetion (Acts xvii.). Others deny that St. Paul was put upon 
his trial on this occasion, supposing that he merely made an 
harangue to the Athenians from the Areopagus, which was a con- 
venient place for such a purpose. It is true that kinXafiofiivoi 
generally means only a gentle act of leading aside, but in other 
places it intimates something more, as in xvi. 19, xviii. 17, xxi. 
30. 

74. We read in Acts xix. 39, that Demetrius the town-clerk 
{ypafiftarti)Q, see Art. 48) told the Ephesians that if there was 
any inquiry into other matters it should be decided in a lawful 
assembty. The Greek words are iv ry kvvbfup UKKvitria, wluch 
ought to be translated, in the lawful assembly, the translators of 
the A. y. having neglected to give the force of the article in this 
as in many other passages. The assembly here alluded to was 
piobably that belonging to the district of Ephesus. 
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75. The Hdvewi reckoned tfe date of erents from dif- 
enSi at different times. Tims we find that Ihey 

reckoned £rom tkelires of ike patnardis(Gen.Tii. 11) ; from 
ike exodus (Exod. xix. 1); frtmthebaildnigofthetem^e 
(1 Kings ix. 10) ; from the r^ns of iheai kings (Kings 
pastim) ; from the commencement of the Babylcmisii ca> 
tivitr (Exek. xL 1) ; fruoi the year when Selencos Nlcanoi 
obtained the soTerngnty (Maecsbees) ; and they now reckon 
from the creation of the woild. 

The writers of the N. T. appear to hare reckoned events 
from the commencement of the reigns of the Roman Empe- 
rors, or that of thdr own princes. 

Thus we hare: (Ifatt. n. 1), ik Of A^ of Herod the king, 
(Luke L 5), I%irt wta m tie d^ rf Herod, (Lake m. 1), Lt tie 
fiftftmih year of tie rti^ of I%berha Cmtm'. 

76. Years. Tlie Jews Ind {bar sorts of years, or rather each 
year with than had four periods from which its commenoemept 
was reckoned. 

The ytfor o^ Csf^ began at the month Ehil, which corresponded 
with part of August and September. The year of TVees began at 
the month ^lebat, whidi oonespcKids with part of January and 
February. Hie Civil year b^an on the fiist of the month Tisd, 
wliich oorrespcHids with part a£ September and October. l%e 
Ecclesiagtical year began on the first day of the month Nissn, 
which corresponds with part of March and ApriL Some place all 
the Jewish months one month later, TiM^lnng Kisan to coneqiODd 
with part of April and May. 

77. The Sabbatical Year. Every seyenth year was a 
sabbatical year, or year of rest. In me sabbatical year the 
land lay fallow ; wnateyer sprang up spontaneously from 
the soil belonged to the strangers, servants, and cattle ; and 
such debts as had been contracted during the six preceding 
years were remitted. 



It is doubtful (Smith's Dictionary of the Bible) whether this 
mission was final or merely lasted through the year, so thst 
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debts oonld not be claimed daring the year, but might be paid 
Yolantarilj during the jear, and that the pujment of them might 
be enforced when the year was ended. 

78. The Year of Jnbilee. Every fiftieth year was an extra- 
sabbatical year cry ear of jubilee. On the year of j ubilee the 
land lay feulow, God having promised a triple produce of 
the lands every sixth year, in order to compensate for the 
loss of the harvest on the sabbatical years and the year of 
jubilee. On this year also all estates reverted to their 
original owners, excepting houses in walled towns. Slaves 
also were set at liberty. 

The servitude of a Hebrew slave lasted oul v for six years ; 
but at the expiration of that period, if the slave preferred 
to remain in nis muster's service, the master bored the ear 
of the slave with an awl against the doorpost, and he then 
remained a slave until the year of jubilee. This is the 
opinion of Jewish writers, and is corroborated by Joeephus ; 
but some maintain that slaves whose ears were bored re- 
mained slaves for ever. (See Smith's Dictionary of the 
Bihle.) On the year of jubilee all slaves, even those who 
were not of Hebrew extraction^ were set at liberty. (Lev. 
xxv. 10.) 

Josephus asserts that debts were remitted on the jear 
of JTubuee^ as well as on the Sabbatical year, but there is no 
mention of such remission in the O. T., and it is expressly 
denied by other authorities. 

The meaning of the word Jubilee is doubtful ; the general 
opinion is that it is derived from the Hebrew word jobelt 
a hud rushing sound, such as the blast of a horn. Some 
however thin*k that the word signifies remission. The LXX . 
generally renders it by d^€<nc, or d^stmac trriftdvia, but in one 
passage it is rendered by ^uvti a&KmyyoQ, the sound of a 
trumpet. 

In Luke iv. 19, our Lord says that he was sent to preach the 
acceptable ihKTbv)year of the Lord, This is an allusion to the 
year of Jubilee. Hence Tertullian and some others hare inferred 
tfauvt our Saviour's ministry lasted only one year. In reality it 
lasted more than three years, for four distinct Fassoyers are men- 
tioned in the Gospels. 

79. Months. The Jews reckoned by lunar months, as was 
the case with other ancient nations. They began the month when 
the new moon appeared. 

Out of every nmeteen years, seven were intercalary, a month 
being intercalated in those years, so that the year consisted of 
thirteen months instead of twelve. 
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80. Weeks. The Jewish Sabbath coincided with our 
Saturday. Their week accordingly began with Sunday, 
which they called one of the week (fda (ra(3pdr<av). Friday 
is called by St. Mark Trpoaapfiarov, sahhath-eve (xy. 42), 
and it is also called vapatrKeinjy the preparaiion, in Matt, 
xxvii. 62, Mark xv. 42, Liike xxiii. 54, and John xix. 31. 

St. John always uses the singular aafi^arov for the sab- 
bath, and the plural adppara (dative aappaai), for the week. 
But the other Evangelists are not so exact in their use of 
these terms. Thus the plural aa^fiaTa is used by them both 
for the week and for the sabbath-day. St. Mark and St. 
Luke also use the singular trapparov for the week. 

(Luke xviii. 12), Nij<rr»ya) Slg tw ffoppdrov, I fast twice in 
the week. (Mark xvi 9), rrptiTti aa^fidrov, the jwst day of the 
week, Li these phrases irpwii and itia agree with riiihpay wliick 
is understood. 

81. Days. The Jews reckoned their days from evening 
to evening. The entire period of twenty-four hours was 
called vxfx^rifjtipov. Their day therefore began at six in the 
evening, but the day generally alluded to in the N. T. is 
the civil day, which began at six in the morning, and ended 
at six in the evening. 

Thus in Matt. xx. 9, the eleventh hour answers to 5 p.m. ; in 
Acts ii. 15, the third hour of the day answers to 9 a.m. ; and in 
Acts iii. 1, rrjv &pav rijc wpo<r€vx^c rijv kwdrriv, at the hour of 
prayer, being the ninth hour, answers to 3 p.m. 

The Jews had two hours of prayer, namely, the third hour, 
(i.e. 9 A.M.), when they offered the morning sacrifice, and the ninth 
hour {i,e. 3 p.m.), when they offered the evening sacrifice (Acts 
ill. 1). Thus also Cornelius says in Acts x. 30, Four days ago I 
was fasting wntil this hotvr, namely, the ninth hour, or the hour 
of prayer. The Jews used to abstain from drinking wine until 
after the morning sacrifice, which circumstance explains St. Peter's 
defence of the Christians, in Acts ii. 15, Tliese are not drunken, 
seeing it is bid the third hour of the day. 

Pious persons used to pray three times a-day, the other time of 
prayer being the sixth hour of the day, or noon. Thus Daniel 
prayed three times a-day, and we read in Psalm ly.. At evening, 
ana at morning, and at noon I will pray unto thee. The Apostolical 
Constitutions, Tertullian, and Theodoret intimate that it was the 
custom of the early Christians to pray three times a-day. 

We read also in Acts x. 9, that St. Peter went vp upon the 
housetop to pray about the sixth hour, i,e. at twelve o'ckx^ at 
noon. 

82. Watches. The Jews origmally divided the night into 
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three watches of four hours each, but in our Lord's time they 
appear to have adopted the Roman method of dividing the 
night into four watches of three hours each. 

The names of these watches are given in Mark xiii. 35 : Watch 
therefore, for ye know not when the master of the house cometh, at 
even {b^l)y or at midnight {luaowKTiov), or at the cock-crowing 
(iiX£Krpwputviag), or in tne ftioming {irptoi). 

St. Mark (xiv. 30) notices a second cock-crowing, whereas the 
other Eyangelists, in the parallel passages, mention only one. 
This discrepancy may be accounted for by the fact, that heathen 
nations obserred two cock-crowings, and the Jews three. When 
the cock crew after Peter's third denial of his Master, it was the 
second or principal cock-crowing, and this is therefore the only 
one that is mentioned by the other three Eyangelists. 

Evenings. The Jews reckoned two evenings, the first of 
which began at the ninth hour (i.e. at 3 p.m.), and the other 
at the eleventh hour (i.e. at 5 p.m.). 

Thus the Faschal lamb was required to be sacrificed between 
the two evenings,^ (Ex. xii. 6), and our Lord, the antitype of the 
Paschal lamb, expired at the ninth hour, and was taken down 
from the cross at the eleyenth hour. 

These two eyenings are distinctly mentioned in Matt. xiy. In 
verse 15 we read, when it was evening {6^iac yfvofj^vric) his dis- 
eiplea came unto him (i,e. our Lord). This must refer to the first 
evening. Our Lord then fed the multitude, and sent them away, 
and went up into a mountain to pray, and when the evening was 
come {6^iac yivofikvtjQ) he was there alone (ver. 23). This must 
refer to the second eyening. 

83. Jewish Festivals. The Jews had three principal 
festivals, namely, the Passover, the feast of Pentecost, and 
the feast of Tabernacles, On these festivals all the males 
were obliged to go up to Jerusalem to attend the worship 
of Crod. Sometimes females also went up thither at these 
festivals, but their attendance was not compulsory. These 
festivals were instituted by Moses at the command of God, 
as also were the feast, or rather fast, of Expiation, and the 
feast of Trumpets, 

Besides these feasts, the Jews observed also other feasts 
which were only of human institution. The most important 
were the feast of Purim, or Lots, which commemorated the 
deliverance of the Jews from the plot of Haman, as is re- 
corded in the book of Esther ; and the feast of Dedication 
{rd iyKcuvia) instituted by Judas Maccabseus to commemorate 

* This is the translation giyen in the margin of our Bibles ; the 
text has in the evening. 
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the purifying of the second temple after it had been polluted 
by Antiocbus Epiphanes. 

84. The Passover was instituted to commemorate the 
destroying angel's passing over the houses of the Israelites, 
when ne smote the firstborn of the Egyptians. The Greek 
word for the Passover is t6 irdoxa. (indecL), which is used in 
the N. T. not only for the feast itself, but also for the lamb 
that was killed on the first day of the feast. 

Thus St. Paul calls Christ, our Passover, i.e. our Paschal Lamb 
(1 Cor. V. 7). Christ our Passover {Tvaffxa) is sacrificed for us ; 
and in St. John our Lord is called the Larnh of Grod which taketh 
avDay the sins of the world (John i. 29). 

The Passover commenced on the evening of the 14th of 
Nisan, and continued for seven whole days, i.e. until the 
21st. During its continuance no leavened bread might be 
eaten, hence it is also called rd ativfia (a negative and ^vfiri 
leaven), i.e. the feast of unleavened bread. 

Mark xiy. 1. ijv Sk rb Trcurxfl. koX rd d^viia furd Svo fifiipag. 
Aft&r two days was the feast of the passover and of unleavened 
bread, A. V. In this passage many commentators assert that Koi 
should not be translated and, but even. 

Although the Jews were commanded to eat unleavened 
bread for seven days only, and the passover began on the 
evening of the fourteenth ; yet in order to be more exact in 
fulfilling the law, they always began to eat it on the four- 
teenth. Hence the day of the paasover is called the first 
day of unleavened bread in the N. T. (Matt. xxvi. 17, Mark 
xiv. 12). 

The day before the Passover was called (irapaaKtmi) the 
preparation of the Passover (John xix. 14). 

The fifteenth day might however with strict propriety be 
called the first day of unleavened bread, since, according to 
the Jewish computation, that day be^n on the evening of 
the 14th. Some speak of the days of unleavened bread as 
if they constituted a distinct feast from that of the passover, 
instead of being a continuation of the same feast. The 
entire feast therefore lasted for seven whole days of twenty- 
four hours each, or from the evening of the 14th until tne 
evening of the 21st ; and the Jews still further lengthened 
the duration of the feast by beginning to use unleavened 
bread on the morning of the 14th. But this practice was 
an innovation of their own, and was not required by the 
law. 

The paschal lamb {rb vdtrxa) was to be a male without 
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blemish; it was to be slaiu between the 9th and 11th hours 
(i.e. between 8 and 5 in the afternoon); it was to be roasted 
whole, and eaten by the family or company which sacrificed 
it. What remained was to be burned; no part was to be 
left until the morning. The Jews were also ordered to eat 
it with shoes on their feet, and staves in their hands (Ex. 
zii. 11), as if they were about to commence a journey. The 

JassoTer was moreover to be eaten with hitter herbs; the 
ewB therefore used to eat with the passover a salad of bitter 
herbs, with a thick sauce called charoseth, in remembrance 
of the mortar which they had used in making bricks in the 
land of Egypt. 

At one part of the feast the Jews ate a piece of unleavened 
bread with the bitter herbs, dipping the bread into the charoseth. 
This custom is alluded to in the foUowing passages : Mutt. xxvi. 
S3, He that dippeth his hand mth me in the dish {rtf rpvfSXitfi), 
Mark xiv. 20, ft is one of the ticelve that dijtpeth with me in the 
disk [rtp Tpv^Kitf). The dish here mentioned was clearly that 
which contained the charoseth, John xiii. 26, He it is to whom 
Ishtdi ffive a sop {rh ^fdov, it should be rendered the sop) when 
I have dipped it, aJV. This evidently refers to the custom of 
dipping a piece of bread into the dish which contained the 
charoseth. 

The Jews used to drink four cups of wine at the pasehal feast ; 
the third cup was called the cup of blessing, as it was over this 
cup that they blessed God after the supper. It was at this part 
of the paschal supper that our Lord took the cup, saying, Ihis cup 
is the new testament in my blood (Luke xxii. 20). St. Paul alludes 
to the circumstance in 1 Cor. x. 16, The cup of blessing (r6 
iroriTpcoy rnc eifXoyias) which we bless, is it not the cotnmunion of 
the iioodqf Christ? 

Orer tlM fourth or last cup the Jews used to recite the Great 
BiUlel, or hymn of praise, consisting of the 115th and three 
fbUowing psalms. Thus we read that our Lord and his disciples, 
after they bad eaten the passover, sang a hymn and went out to 
the mount of Olives (Matt. xxvi. 30). 

The feast of the Passover corresponds with Good Friday, on 
which our Church commemorates the crucifixion ot our Lord ; 
and all the oeremouies of this feast were types of his sufferings 
and death. 

Thus the paschal lamb was to be without blemish ; and our 
Sayionr is accordingly called a Lamb without blemish and without 
spot {dfjuttfioc Kal doTnXoQ, 1 Pet. i. 19) ; not a bone of it was to be 
6vkm (Ex. xii. 46) ; and we read that when the soldiers had 
Inpken the legs of the two thieves, th^ came to Jesus, and saw 
that he was dead already, and they wrake not his legs (John 
ziz. 83). 
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The Passover was to be sacrificed between the evenings, i,e, be- 
tween 3 and 5 in the afternoon j at that precise time our Lord's 
death took place : abotU tlie ninth hour (i.e. at 3 tm.) Jesus yielded 
tip the ghost (Matt, xxvii. 46 — 50). 

The blood of the paschal lamb being sprinkled on the door- 
posts sayed the Israehtes from the destroying angel (Ex. xii. 13); 
so the blood of Christ is called the blood of sprinkling (I Pet. i. 2 j 
Heb. xii. 24, t6 cdfia rov pavTUTfwv), and saves sinners firom the 
wrath of God. 

85. The feast of Pentecost {UevrfiKotrnf) was so called 
because it was kept on the fiftieth day after the first day of 
unleavened bread. It was also called the feast of weeks, 
because it was kept seven weeks after the passover; the 
feast of harvest, and the day of frstftmits, because at this 
feast the Jews returned thanks to God for the harvest, and 
offered to him the firstfruits of the wheat harvest. The Jews 
also commemorated the giving of the law on mount Sinai 
at this feast. The feast of Pentecost lasted only one dajr. 

Pentecost answers to the Christian festival of Whit- 
sunday, to which it bears a typical reference. For as the 
old law was given at the feast of Pentecost, and on that day 
the firstfruits were presented to God, so on Whitsunday 
we commemorate the confirmation of the new law by the 
effusion of the Holy Spirit upon the Apostles and firsd&uits 
of the Christian Church (vid. Acts ii. 4). 

86. The feast of Tabernacles ((rin^voTrqyta, John vii. 2, 
from (TKrjvoc, a tent, and trrjywfti, to fix) commemorated the 
dwelling of the Israelites in tents during their wanderings 
in the desert. It lasted for seven days, and began on the 
ISthofTisri, which answers to the beginning of October. 
This feast was typical of our Lord's dwelling m the taber- 
nacle of his body, but there is no Christian festival which 
corresponds with it. During the continuance of this feast 
the Jews used to dwell in tents, and carry branches of palm- 
trees, singing HosannaJi {utoavvd, save now), by which words, 
taken out of the 118th psalm, they prayed K>r the coming 
of the Messiah. 

Those Jews who believed our Lord to be the Messiah con- 
ducted him into Jerusalem on the day which our Church now 
celebrates as Palm Sunday, and we read that on that occasion 
they carried branches of palTn-trees {tcl fidla twv ^oivlxutv) and 
sang hosanna (Matt. xxi. 9) ; thereby acknowledging that the 
Messiah was come, and that the petition which they had so often 
put up to heaven at the feast of Tabernacles was at length aooom- 
plisheid. 
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On each daj of this feast, which the Jews considered the 
greatest of all their festiTals, thej used to fetch water firom the 
pool of Siloam, which they earned to the Temple with g^reat 
pomp, and ^ured upon the altar (John viL 37). See Art. 94 t. 

87. The least of Ihifnpeis was held on the first day of Tisri, 
wluch was the commencement of the dril year of the Jews. It 
is not mentioned in the N. T. 

The feast of Purim, or of Lots, was instituted to commemorate 
the deliverance of the Jews from the plot of Haman, as is narrated 
in the book of Esther. Haman cast lots to determine on what 
days the Jews were to be massacred, and the lots put ofif the in- 
tended massacre until Esther was enabled to defeat his machina- 
tions. This feast is not mentioned in the N. T. 

The feast of Dedication (rd lyKoivta, John x. 22) was 
instituted by Judas MaccabsBus to commemorate the purify- 
ing of the Temple, after it had been polluted by Antiochus 
Epiphaoes. 

We read in John x. that our Lord was present at this feast, 
imd hence we may conclude that he recogniied the right of the 
Chmch to institute ceremonies and festivals. 

88. The Feast (or rather, as it is more properly called. 
Fast) of Atonement, or Day of Expiation (17 vrj<TT€ia) 
was held on the tenid day of Tisri, t.«. near the end of 
September. The Jews in later times introduced several 
other fasts, but this was the only one enjoined by the law. 
At this iast they used to afflict their souls, and eat nothing 
during the whole day. 

This is the fast which is alluded to in Acts xxvii. 9, when sail- 
ing VJOB now danfferous, because the fast was now already past, 
InnroQ ijiij ktrur^aXovg rov ttXo^C} Sid to koI rrjv vijOTdav rjdri 
irapektiXvOivai, Storms are generally prevalent at the beginning 
of October, after the period of the autumnal equinox. 

At this feast the high-priest offered a bullock as a sin- 
offering for himself and his family, and a ram for a burnt- 
offering. He then took two goats as a sin-offering for the 
people, and a ram for a burnt-offering, and cast lots to see 
which of the two goats was to be sacrmced. The other goat 
was called the scapegoat, and after all the sacrifices were 
completed, the high-priest laid both his hands on the head 
of this live goat, ana confessed (dl the iniquities of the children 
if Israel, putting them upon the hecud of the goat. The 
goat was then sent away by the hand of a Jit man into the 
Mdemess. 

Before the high-priest began the sacrifices, he was directed 
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to wash his whole body, and put on robes of white linen, 
which he wore only on that day. The blood of the two 
sin-offerings was to be sprinkled seven times upon and 
before the mercy-seat, and seven times on the horns of the 
altar of incense (Beausobre says, on the horns of both 
altars) For this purpose he was permitted on this day 
alone to enter the Holy of Holies. At the time of the even- 
ing sacrifice he offered burnt-offerings for himself and the 
people. (See Levit. xvi.) 

All the ceremonies appointed for the day of atonement arc 
eminently typical of the atonement made by Jesus Christ for onr 
sins. 

1. Our Lord commenced his ministry with personal purifica- 
tion at his baptism. 

2. Soon after he was led by the Holy Spirit into the wilder- 
ness, as the scapegoat who bare owr sins, 

3. As our spiritual High-priest he entered once for all into the 
most holy place (Heaven), to make intercession for us. 

4. The two goats are typical of his double nature, human and 
divine. 



\ 



CHAPTER Vm. 

TABLB8 OF MONBT, WBIOHT8, AND MEASURES, MEN- 
TIONED IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

89. Money. 

Xeirr6v (A.y. mite) =| of a qaadrans. 

Mark xii 42. Xtirrd Ho 8 lari Kodpavrrig, two mites which 
make afarthinff, 

KoipavrnQ (A.V. farthing) =2 lepta, or mites = i of an 
assanas. 

Affodpiov ^ A. V. farthing) i= 4 Kodpdvrcu = 8 lepta. 

'Aatr&piov is the Greek form of the Latin as, which was 
originidly the tenth part of the denarius, and was worth 
about tluree fturthings ; but afterwards, owing to the depre- 
dation of the Roman coinage, the denarius contained 16 
ases^ and the yalue of the as was a little less than a half- 
penny. 

Matt. X. 29. oirxji Svo arpovBia &a<raplov iruXiirai ; are not two 
sparrows sold/or a farthing ? 

ifivdpiov (A.y. penny, N.T. passim)=16 assaria =: 7|(/. 

This is the usnal computation of the value of the denarius, 
but its original value was about 8|d., and if, as many sup- 
pose, the reduction of weight did not take place until the 
time of Nero, the denarii mentioned by the Evangelists must 
have been of the original weight and value. 

9pa^(tnl (A.y. piece <fsilvefy about 7 id. 

This is the usual computation. Originally the drachma 
was worth 9^., but m later times the weight of the 
drachma was reduced, so that in the time of our Lord it was 
nearly equivalent to the denarius. But it is not so clear that 
the denarius was then worth only 7ld. 

Luke XT. 8. Wc ywij Spaxii^ txov<ra ikga; What woman 
having ten pieces of stiver t 

Stdpax/tov (A.V. tribute money, or trihute):=2 drachm®, 
Is. 3d. 

Matt., xvii. 24. *0 SiMtrKoKos vfuSv ob reXci rd ^paxfta; 
Does not yam master pay tribitte? (rd ^j^XM^ = ^^® customary 
tribute of the didrachm, see Art. 34 6). The didrachm was nearly 

H 
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equivalent to the Jewish half-shekel, which every adult male 
among the Jews paid yearly towards the service of the temple. 
The payment of this tax was compulsory under the Levitical dis- 
pensation ; under the Roman government it was voluntary, until 
Vespasian made it compulsory again, and applied it to the use of 
the Capitol at Bome. It is evident from the passage quoted 
above, that the payment of the tax there mentioned was volun- 
tary ; and therefore the passage cannot refer (as some suppose) 
to the capitation-tax paid to the Roman Emperor. This tax was 
first collected after the return &om the captivity ; it was then 
the third part of a shekel (Neh. x. 32), but it must have been sub- 
sequently raised, since in our Saviour's time it was two drachmae, 
which were equivalent to half-a-shekel. The tax of half-a-shekel 
mentioned in Exod. xxx. 13, does not appear to have been a 
recurring tax. 

fTTaTtjp {A,\, piece of money, about 2*. 6rf.). 

Matt. xvii. 27. tvpfiireic ffrarripa' helvov \afiiav dbg aijTolQ dvri 
l/iov Kai aov, thou analt find apiece of money ; that take arui give 
unto them for me and thee. 

The stater was worth 4 drachmae, and from the above 
passage we may conclude that it was very nearly equivalent 
to the Jewish shekel. It was probably worth a little more 
than the shekel. 

dpyvpiov (A.V. piece of money). 

Matt. xxvi. 15. oi 5k tarriaav avT(p rpiaKovra apyvpia, and they 
covenanted with him for (weighed to him, Scholefieid) thirty pieces 
cf silver. These pieces of money were probably shekels or tetra- 
drachms. Thirty shekels was the price of the life of a servant 
(Exod. xxi. 32). Three shekels are mentioned in the O.T. : the 
ordinary shekel, the shekel of the sanctuary (Exod. xxx. 13), and 
the king's shekel (2 Sam. xiv. 26). In the present case it is 
probable that the sacred shekel is intended. We have stated in 
the preceding note that this was a little less than the stater: it 
may be reckoned approximately at 2s. 6d. of our money (Bp. 
Cumberland says that it was worth 2s. 4^d, ), and thus the value 
of the thirty shekels must have been about £S I5s. But the 
precise value of the shekel is a subject of much dispute. 

Acts xix. 19. evpov dpyvpiov avpiaZojQ irkvre, They found it 
fifty thousand pieces of silver. Tne coin intended in this passage 
is probably the Attic drachma., in which case the sum would 
amount to ciSl,562 10a. 

ToKavrov (A.V. talent). 

Matt. XXV. 15. icoi ^ fikv iSutKi ttIvtc rakavra, and to one he 
gave five talents. 

It is difficult, and perhaps of not much importance to 
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determine what kind of talent is intended by the writers of 
the N.T. The word is used indefinitely by the Evangelists 
for a large sum of money (Matt zviii. 24 ; xxv. etc.). 
The value of the Jewish silver talent is a disputed point ; 
Bp. Cumberland calculates it at £353 lli. 10</. Dr. Smith, 
in his Dictionary of Antiquities^ calculates the value of the 
Attic talent at Jb243 15«., or in round numbers, £*240. 

Hva (A.V. a pound). The talent contained 60 minre, 
hence the value of the Attic mina was £4 Is. 3d., or in 
round numbers, £4. 

The Hebrew mina (or maneh) was equal to 60 sacred 
shekels (Ezek. xlv. 12), or about £7 lOi. It is doubtful 
which kind of mina is intended in the following passage : — 

liuke xiz. 13. KCtKiaaq dk Sixa (ovXovg lavrov, i^utxtv avrolg 
dkxa fivoQ, And he caUed his ten servants ajid delivered to thtm ten 
pounds, 

90. Measnres of Length. 

vifxvQ (A.V. cubit), 21 inches. 

The Trrfxv^ was derived from the ordinary length of a 
man's arm from the elbow to the end of the middle finger. 
Some think that it was the length of the arm from the elbow 
to the wrist : but the former measure is the most natural, 
and therefore the most probable. It is, however, obvious 
that tlds measure would give no absolute and invariable 
standard,* and accordingly commentators differ concerning 
the leng^ of the cubit, some estimating it at 21, otliers at 
17 ly inches. 

Matt. tL 27. rtf ik l^ vfidu \iipiuviav Svvarai irpotrOtivai IttI 
rijitP ^XiKtop abrov vfixw tva; A.V. Which of you hy taking 
thought can add one cubit to his stature ? Some think that mixvQ 
is used metaphorically in this passage for a short space of time, as 
the English word span is used for any short duration, e. g. 2/iou 
hast made my days as it were a span long (Fs. xxxix. 5). Ac(»ni- 
ingly they render the words, Which of you by taking tliought can 
add a short space of time to his lift ? Phis interpretation Ls con- 
firmed by the parallel x>assage in Luke zii. 26, where our Lord 
speaks of this addition as a very small thing {iXaxtfrrov); whereas 
adding a cubit to one's stature would be a very great thing. 

bpyviA (A.V. a fathom) about 6 feet. 

"nie hpyviA was equal to the distance between the two 
hands stretched out, including the breast. It exceeded the 
"Rfflfnfin passus or paccy by a httle more than a fifth. 

Acts xxrii. 28. poXioavreg tvpov bpyvidg tUooi, AV. they 
wmtded and found ii twenty fathoms. 
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arddiov or errddiog (A.V. a furlong). About a furlong. It 
was the eighth part of a Roman mUe. 

John xi 18. ^ ^1 4 "BriOavia kyyi^g t&v 'Ic|t)0(ro\v/c(i»/ bjg airb 
crddiiav ducairkwe, Now Bethany was nigh to Jertisalem, about 
fifteen furlongs off, 

ftikiov (A.V. a mile), 1,618 yards. 

The word is formed from the Latin mille, the Roman 
mile containing a thousand paces (mille passuum), or 5,000 
Roman feet. The Roman foot was a little less than the 
English, and the Roman mile contained 142 yards less than 
the English statute mile. 

Matt. V. 41. *6(TTie (ft ayyap€vO€i fuKiov Iv, A.V. Whosoever 
shall comjpel thee to go with him one mile, 

oappdrov odb^ (A.V. a sabbath day^s journey), about \ of 
a mile. 

The distance to which a Jew might travel on the sabbath 
day was limited to 2,000 cubits beyond the walls of the city 
in which he dwelt, because that was the distance between 
the tabernacle and the innermost tents of the Israelites' 
camp in the wilderness. There is, however, some uncer- 
tainty with respect to the length of the cubit, and the length 
of the sabbath day's journey has been differently estimated 
by different writers. Epiphanius estimates it at six Greek 
stadia, or | of a Roman mile, which, as we have stated 
above, was a little less than the English statute mile. 

Acts i. 12. dirb opovs rov icdKovfisvov '^aitovoe, 8 kartv Itt^c 
'lepovodKrjfi, oaSpaTov ix^ o86v,from the mount called OHvet, 
which is from Jerusalem a sabbath day's journey. In Luke xxiv. 
50, the Ascension is said to have taken place from Bethany, 
which village was fifteen stadia from Jerusalem ; we most there- 
fore conclude that the term Bethany is used there not for the 
village of that name, but for the surrounding district ; and that 
the spot from which our Lord ascended, although forming part of 
that district, was yet on that part of Olivet which was included 
within the limits of a sabbath day's journey. 

91. Liquid Measures. 

Kiarfjg (Lat. sextarius, A.V. a pot), very nearly 1 pint. 

This is the value of the |£<m)c given in Smith's 2>t>- 
tionary of Antiquities; some of l^e earlier writers say that 
it contained 1| pints. 

Mark vii. 4. Pa-Trrurfw^c frortipUtv Koi letrrutv, A. V. the wash' 
ing of cups and pots, 

fUTprirfjg (A.V. afirhn), nearly gallons. 
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John ii. 6. yiripovffai Ava fierptirdg dv6 ^ Tpiig, K.Y .containing 
two or three firkins apiece. 

There is mach dispute with respect to the /urptiTj^ men- 
tioned in this passage, some calculating it at 71 gallons, 
while Calmet reduces it to 6, Lamy to 4, and Le Cferc to less 
than 3 gallons. It is probable that the measure spoken of 
in this passage is the Attic metretes, which contained 72 
^trrai, and was therefore very nearly equal to 9 English 
gallons. (See Alford's note on the passage.) 

ParoQ (A.y. a measure). 

The pdroc is probably the same as the Hebrew hatk, 
Josephus says that it was equal to the Attic fitTprirnQy and 
contained 72 |e<rrat. The bath was the same as the ephak, 

lioke zvi. 6. iKarbv fidrovQ iXaiov, A.y. a hundred measures of 
oil. 

92. BryMeasnres. 

adrov (A.Y. a measure), about 3 gallons. 
The vdrov was probably the same as the Hebrew seah, 
which was one-third of a bath or ephah. 
Lake ziii. 21. iXivpov vdra rpia, A.V. three measures of meal, 

njpoc (A.y. a measure), about 90 gallons. 
The Kopog is supposed to be the same as the Hebrew cor 
or kamtTf which contained 10 baths or ephahs. 

Lake xri. 7. iKaritv KSpovg airov, A.V. a hundred measures of 
wheat. 




CHAPTEE IX. 

QUOTATIONS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

93. The quotations from the 0. T. in the New are 

sometimes taken from the Hebrew text, sometimes from 
the Septuagint version, and occasionally thejr differ from 
both. These quotations are preceded by certain introductory 
formulae, such as, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
hy the prophet; as it is written; the Scripture says; where- 
fore he saith {Sib Xgy^i, Eph. v. 14) ; wherefore it is contained 
in the Scripture (didTiTrepdx^i iv ra ypa<py,\ Pet. ii. 6), etc. 
These quotations are sometimes introduced to support or 
illustrate an argument, sometimes to show the fulfilment of 
a prophecy. And the fulfilment of such prophecies is some- 
times accomplished literally, as. Behold^ I send my messenger 
hrfore thy face, which shall prepare thy way before thee 
(Mai. iii. 1, quoted in Matt. xi. 10): sometimes it is 
accomplished in a spiritual sense, as is generally the case 
where the prophecy and its fulfilment stand to each other 
in the relation of type and antitype ; thus, a bone of him 
shall not be broken (Exod. xii. 46) which is spoken of the 
paschal lamb, is applied by John (xix. 36) to Christ, the 
antitype of whom the paschal lamb was a type : sometimes 
the passages quoted from the O.T. are adapted by the writers 
of the New to incidents which happened m their own time ; 
such passages have been termed " quotations in the way of 
illustration ; " thus Jeremiah xxxi. 15 is quoted in Matt. ii. 
l7ylSf In Ramah there wa^ a voice heard . . . Rachel weep' 
i^fffor her children. It may however be questioned whether^ 
in tnis and similar cases, there is not in the circumstance 
narrated in the N.T. a spiritual accomplishment of that 
mentioned in the Old ; thus Rachel may be regarded as 
the type of those mothers who lamented the loss of their 
children who were massacred at Bethlehem. 

94. In seyeral passages quoted from the O. T. by the writers 
of the New, there is some difficulty in reconciling tiie quotation 
either with the original Hebrew or the Septuagint Y ersion. 
Among the most important of such passages are the following : 

a. Matt. ii. 6. And thou Bethlehem^ in the land of Juda^ art 
not the least {ovdafi&g IXaxtVi-i} c7) among the princes o/Juda, 
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Heb.» Mkah y. 2. Thou Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be 
little. 

TiXX. Thou Bethlehem, house of Ephratah, art few in 
number. 

1. In the Heb. and LXX. Bethlehem is called Bethlehem 
Epkratah, to distinguish it from another Bethlehem belonging 
to the tribe of Zabulon. This appellation is omitted by St. 
Matthew. 

2. Matthew has art not the least, whereas the Hebrew has 
(though) thou be little. D reads firj not interrogatively instead of 
oifdoft&gy as also do the Old Latin Version and £he Latin Fathers. 
S(xae point the Hebrew and Septuagint interroeativclj, in whii^h 
case the question implies a negative answer, and therefore agriHiS 
in sense with the quotation in Matthew. It must be rememl)cred 
also that the words are the answer of the Sanhedrim, and not a 
citation by the Evangelist himself. 

b. Matt iL 23. 7^ it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
theprophets, He shall be edited a Nazarenc, 

There is no such passage in the O. T. But we find from the 
New that Nazarene was a term of reproach among the Jews. 
Thus Nathaniel says to Philip, Can any good come out of Naza^ 
retk 1 (John L 46). Our Saviour s mean condition is often al- 
luded to by the prophets, e,g. He was despised and rejected of 
men (Isa. liiL 3). 

It is also to be observed that Matthew quotes the prophets 
generally, and not any particular prophet, therefore we may con- 
clude that he does not refer to any particular passage, but to the 
general tenor of the Prophetic writmgs. 

e. Matt. iv. 15, 16. The land of Zabulon, and the land of 
yigpkthaUm, by the way of the sea, bevond Jordan, Galilee of the 
GentUes; the people which sat in darkness saw great light, ^c. 

Heb.y Isa. ix. 1, 2. At first he lightly afflicted the land of 
Zabulon and the land of Napthali, and afterwards did more 
nieycNiBly afflict her by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, in 
GalUee of the nations. The people that walked in darkness have 
seen agreat light. 

JjXjl. Act quickly (raxif 'JroUi), region of Zabulon, the land of 
Nephthalim, and the rest who inhabit the seashore, and beyond 
Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles. Ye people who walk in dark- 
ness, behold a great light, &c. 

In the LXX. the passage is scarcely intelligible ; but Matthew 
evidentlyquotes from the Hebrew, which he paraphrases. The 
words, i%e land of Zabulon, and the land of Nephthalim, by the 
utay of the sea, beyond Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles, are taken 
from the first sentence and placed in the second. Bloomfield and 
others say that the Hebrew is wrongly translated in our A.y. 

d. Matt. yiii. 17. HimseJf took owr infirmities {6.(rdiviiaQ) and 
hate €Wr sicknesses (v^irovc). 
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Heb., Isa. liii. 4. He hath borne onr griefs, and carried our 
sorrows. 

LXX. He bears onr sins, and is in sorrow for ns. 

It is probable that the prophecy in Isaiah had a double fulfil- 
ment. JBodil J disease is the ef^t of sin ; when, therefore, our 
Lord cured the diseases of the Jews, he took away the temporal 
punishment of their sins; when he suffered on the cross, he took 
away the eternal punishment of the sins of all believers. The 
passage is also quoted in 1 Pet. ii. 24, Who his own self hare our 
sins. 

e. Matt. xii. 20. IHll he send forth jiidgment unto victory (Iw^ 
Sv iicpaKy dq vIkoq t^v Kpimv). 

Heb., Isa. xlii. 3. He shall bring forth judgment unto truth. 

LXX. But wHl bring forth judgment unto truth. 

The Hebrew word which is translated jitdgment, may also be 
rendered the cause to be Judged, and thus to send forth his cause 
unto truth means, to vindicate the truth of his cause, and has 
therefore the same signification as to send forth his cause unto 
victory. The rest of the quotation does not agree with the 
Septuagint, which inserts the names Jacob and Israel, and makes 
the whole description apply to them and not to the Messiah. 
Instead of in his name shall the nations trust , the Hebrew has the 
isles shall wait for his law. Dr. Bandolph thinks that the passage 
is taken from some old translation agreeing very nearly with the 
Hebrew. 

/. Matt. XV. 9. But in vain do they worship me, teachinyfor 
doctrines the commandTnents of men. 

Isa. xxix. 13. And their fear towards me is taught by the pre- 
cepte of men. 

The clause in vain do they worship me is not found in the 
Hebrew. The quotation is taken from the Septuagint. 

g. Matt, xxvii. 9, 10. Then was fulfilled that which was spoken 
by Jeremy the prophet {did *Iep£fiiov rov vpoffiTOv), saving, And 
they took{ikapov) the thirty pieces ofsUver, the price of him that 
was valued, whom they of the children of Israel did valtte ; And 
gave them {eduKav) for the potter's field, as the Lord appointed me, 

Heb., Zech. xi. 13. Cast it unto the potter; a goodly price that 
I was prized at of them. And I took the tMrty pieces of silver, 
and cast them to the potter in the house of the Lord. 

LXX. Put them into the smelting furnace, and I will see 
whether it is proof, in like manner as I have been proved by 
thenL So I took the thirty pieces of silver, and threw them 
down in the house of the Lord for the smelting furnace. 

In the first place, the prophecy is quoted from Jeremiah, 
whereas it is found in Zechariah. Commentators have proposed 
various solutions of this difficulty. 

1. One cursive reads Zexoptov instead of *Up€fi[ovi and in 
some cursives, in two hss. of the Old Latin, and in two other 
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the ward 'lifxpuov is wanting ; but the balance of authoritj 
is greatlj in favonr of the common reading. The hypothesis that 
the transcribers of the early mss. mistook ZPIOT (the abbreyia- 
tion for 2^xaf)iov) lor IPIOT (^Uptfjuov) is merely a coxyecture of 
a few critics. 
2. lightfoot supposes that as the prophecies of Jeremiah were 

5 laced at the commencement of the prophetical writings, the title 
loremiah was applied to the whole of tnat part of the Bible, just 
as the part which commenced with the law of Moses was called 
the Law, and the part commencing with the Psalms was called 
the Bsalms, This solution is ingenious rather than satisfactory. 
It is not clear, says Dr. Davidson, that Jeremiah ever stood at 
the head of one mvision in preference to Isaiah. 

S, Other commentators assert that the 9th, 10th, and 11th 
chapters now found in the prophecies of Zechariah were really 
written by Jeremiah. 

4. AUord says that ^the citation is probably quoted from 
memory and inaccurately." 

Wordsworth thinks that the name of one prophet is substituted 
fat another to teach us not to regard the prophets as the authors 
of their prophecies, but to trace them to divine inspiration. In 
Bunport of this opinion he cites Chrysostom and Eusebius, who 
b^eved that the prophecy which we now read in Zechariah had 
in the first instance been delivered by Jeremiah. 

In the second place, the passage in Matthew does not agree 
with ^e Hebrew, stiU less with the Septuagint. One or two 
ma. and two of the Svriac yss. read IdiaKa, I gave, instead of 
idtKov, in which case iKafiov must bo translated / took, instead 
of the^ took. This alteration will bring the passage nearer to the 
Hebrew text, but there remains still considerable discrepancy, 
and moreover, the balance of authorities is greatly against the 
alteration. 

h» Luke ly. 18. 7b preach deliverance to the captives, and re- 
eoverimg of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised 
{KiipA^ tdx/*oKuroic ai^wiv, Kal rv^Xoiq avd/3Xctf/tv, airo<mX\at, 
nBotOMtitiviiVQ kv &^tni). 

ath,, Isa. Ixi. 1. To proclaim liberty to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison to them that are bound. 

IiXX. To preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of 
Big^t to the bund. 

Instead of the opening of the prison to them that are bound, the 
Septuagint has recovering of sight to the blind. 

Some snppose that, as our Lord read the chapter of Isaiah in 
the synagogue, he read it in Hebrew ; but that the Evangelist, 
who wrote for the Greek Jews, added the clause found in the 
Septoagint, which was the version commonly used by them. 

Others, however, maintain that the Septuagint was used eene- 
lally in the services of the Jewish synagogues, the Hebrew being 
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a dead language in the time of our Lord j and if this view be 
adopted, it is necessary to adopt some hypothesis similar to the 
previous one, to account for the insertion of the clause which is 
found only in the Hebrew. 

i. John vii. 38. He that believeth on me, as the Scripture hath 
said, ovt of his belly shall flow rivers of livina water. 

These words are not found in the O. T. Erasmus takes away 
the comma between he that believeth on me and as the Scripture 
hath saidy and renders it, qui in me credit ut Scriptura monet. 
Others suppose that the general tenor of the Scriptures is referred 
to, and not any particular passage. 

Others say that it is merely an allusion to a sacred ceremony 
of the Jews. On each day of the feast of Tabernacles they used 
to draw water out of Siloam, which they brought with great 
pomp to the temple, and poured on the altar to denote their pray- 
ing then for the blessing of rain (Randolph). The feast of Taber- 
nacles lasted for seven days, but there was nothing to distinguish 
the seventh from the other days of the feast, or to account for its 
being called the great day of the feast ; on the other hand, the 
eighSi day was a solemn assembly and feast-Sabbath ; it is men- 
tioned in connection with the feast in Numbers xxix., it was held 
in great estimation by the Jews, and might have been, by an 
easy licence, called " tiie last, the great day of the feast." But 
there is this difficulty. It is generally admitted that the out- 
pouring of the water did not take place on the eighth day. Al- 
ford thinks that the eighth day is hero meant, and that our 
Saviour's words refer to the well-known ceremony of the feast, 
which had been performed on each of the seven previous days, 
and which the Jews now missed on the eighth day. 

j, St. John xix. 37. They shall look on him whom they pierced, 
Heb., Zech. xii. 10. They shall look upon me whom they have 
pierced. 

The Septuagint differs from both. Several mss. of the Hebrew 
read him instead oim^, and this reading is adopted by Archbishop 
Newcome in his version of Zechariah. But the discrepancy is 
merely an apparent one ; the Evangelist speaks o^ the Messiah, 
whereas in the prophecy of Zechariah it is the Messiah himself 
who speaks. 

Jc, Acts ii. 25, 28. I foresaw the Lord always before my face, 
for he is on my right hand, that I should not be moved; therefore 
did my heart refoice, and my tongue was glad; moreover also my 
flesh shall rest in hope ; because thou wilt not leave my soid in hM, 
neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see corruption. Thou 
hast made known to me the ways of life ; thou shalt make me full 
of joy unth thy countenance. 

This quotation, which is taken from Psalm xvi. 8 — 11, agrees 
with the LXX., but differs from the Hebrew. The Hebrew has 
J have set the Lord instead of / foresaw the Lord ; my glory re- 
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joiceth instead of my tongue was glad; and in thy presence is fill- 
ness of Jog instead of thou shalt make mefitll of jog with thgcoun^ 
tsnance. But the most important difference is that thg Holg One 
is plural in the Hebrew, but singular in the quotation, as it is in 
tiXL the ancient tsb., and in many mss. of the Hebrew. It is there- 
fore probable that tiiie common reading of the Hebrew text is in- 
correct. 

I. Acts vii. 43. / will carrg gou awag begond Babglon (juroi' 
jetw iffAOQ imKHva BaOvXiovoc). 

Heb., Amos v. 27. Beyond Damascus. 

TiXX. Beyond Damascus. 

One or two mss. read Damascus. The discrepancy is merely 
apparent, since the Jews were carried beyond both Dskmascus and 
Babylon. 

m. Acts viii. 33. In his humiliation his judgTnent {Kpimo) was 
taken awag, and who shall declare his generation (yevedv) 1 for his 
l\fe is taJeenfrom the earth, 

Heb., Isa. liii. 8. He was taken from prison and from judg- 
ment, and who shall declare his generation, for he was cut off out 
of the land of the living. 

IiXX. In his humiliation his judgment (Kpimg) was taken 
away. Who shall declare his generation (ytvtdv) 'i for his life is 
taken firom the earth. 

This quotation agrees with the S^tuagint, but differs from the 
Hebrew. Bishop liwth renders, ng an oppressive jttdament he 
was taken awag. Dt. Henderson's interpretation is, Without re- 
gtraint and wUhoui a sentence he was taken awag; i.e. Pilate offered 
no restraint to the yiolence of the Jews, and delivered our Saviour 
into their hands without pronouncing a legal sentence upon him. 
If we adopt either of these interpretations, the quotation will agree 
in meaning with the Hebrew, although the words do not corre- 
spond. Alford thinks that the words his generation mean '' the 
wickedness of his cotemporaries ;" Wordsworth, " his duration, 
i.0., his eternal Sonship.'' 

». Acts XV. 17. That the residue of men might seek after the 
Lord (o7a»£ &v kK^^rirfjaioaiv oi KaraXotiroi t&v dvOpwiratv rbv 

Heb., Amos ix. 12. That they may possess the remnant of 
XSdom. 

LXX. That the rest of mankind may seek the Lord. 

The quotation agrees with the Septuagint, but not with the 
Hebrew. The LXX. evidently read the passage differently from 
onrselves, namely, gidroshu, not giroshiiy and Adam not Edom, 
I>r. Davidson thinks that the Hebrew text in this passage is 
oomrot. 

o, xtom. X. 6, 7, 8. Sag not in thine heart. Who shall ascend 
into heaven ? {that is, to bring Christ dovmfro^n above). Or, Who 
9hdU descend into the deep 1 {that is, to bring up Christ again from 
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the dead). The word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth and in thy 
heart. 

Heb., Deut xxx. 12, 13, 14. It is not in heaven, that thoa 
shonldest saj, Who shall go up for us unto heaven, and bring it 
unto us, that we maj hear it and do it ? Neither is it beyond 
the sea, that thou shouldest say. Who shall go over the sea for us 
that we may hear it and do it ? But the word is very nigh unto 
thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart. 

LXX. It is not in heaven above, that thou shouldest say, Who 
shall ascend for us unto heaven, and bring it to us that we may 
hear it and do it ? Nor is it beyond the sea, that thou shouldest 
say. Who will cross the sea for us, and let him bring it to us, and 
make it heard by us, and we will do it ? The word is very near 
thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, and in thy hands to do it. 

This is a free quotation from the passage in Deuteronomy, 
where Moses explains to the Israelites the easiness of the old 
covenant by proverbial phrases taken from Gk)d's transactions 
with them ; Who shall go up for us tmto heaven refers to the 
delivery of the law from heaven, and Who shall go over the sea for 
us refers to the passage of the- Red Sea by the Israelites. St. Paul 
uses the like phrases, altering them so as to allude to Christ's 
death and ascension (Randolph). 

p. 1 Cor. ii. 9. As it is written, Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love him. 

Heb., Isa. Ixiv. 3, 4. For since the beginning of the world, men 
have not heard nor perceived by the ear, neither hath the eye 
seen, O Grod, besides thee, what he hath prepared for him tluit 
waiteth for him. 

LXX. Never have we heard, nor have our eyes seen a God, 
besides thee, nor works such as thine, which thou wilt do for tiiem 
who wait for mercy. 

The quotation cloes not agree with the Hebrew, nor with the 
Septuagint, nor yet with any known ts. Origen supposed that 
it is taken from an apocryphal book called The Eevelation of 
Elias, and some modem writers attribute it to another apocryphal 
book, The Ascension of Isaiah, but in neither of these cases would 
St. Paul have introduced it with the formula as it is written. Dr. 
Randolph and Bp. Lowth suppose that both the Hebrew and 
Septuagint in this place are corrupt, and that the Apostle quoted 
from some more correct copy. 

Davidson says that there is no ground for supposing the 
Hebrew to be corrupt, and supposes tlut the Apostle quoted from 
memory. 

q. 1 Cor. XV. 55. death, where is thy sting ? grave^ where 
is thy victory ? 

Heb., Hosea xiii. 14. O death, I will be thy plagues ; O grave, 
I will be thy destruction. 
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LXX. O dnth, where ti thy puniduntnt ? Where ihj sling, 
Ognre? 

Ilr. Buidolph ni]qnaei that t ' 

ilMBDBchu it ditfen Erun the . 1_ _,., 

!■ tbeEputleigreoterjiMu'Jv. 

r. E^ T. 14. Wifrt/OTt: Ai'^i;*. ^imte licH lifll t^H^Mf, 
mrf mim/vm tA< iud, aiut Ci rut <A<:U ywv tAw l^iJ (tirifatwn 

TbMB mrdi an not Ibnnd io taj pMnge of the U. T. The 
■MnMlVpnachtotheinuiiilB*. Ix. 1, Arm, tline.for ily ligU 
Uei>mt,a»dUugtory<^ tie Lord ii riien hkhi li^; but the re- 
— "-"■•«■ b Dut great. Sodk hovreter think that thiii is aa 
ad^tsdqnotatioDfiomJoDahi. 6, Wkatatimitt ihou,Odf{VKTl 
■Km/ 

1, Some nippoae the quotation ii from aotne apociTpbal book ; 
bat in that case tb« qootatioD would ml hare beea introduced aa 
~ ■ - B, bj the formula iA \iyit, B'Jrr^ow ht aailK. 



itisMkid}, and nippoae that the words formed pun of b spiriliui 
tODg which was anng in the chunlxta. 

1. Heb. 1, la. Ai a veslurt ehali thou fold thfin up (kiirii 



I.XX. lika a mantle thon will fold tli 

K*, D", and a few other Mag. read ilXXniiic. iiSoM tn« C)l<!Bjr. in 
ttaad of lAiCuc, '*M> lialtjald vp, and the Vulgate also supports 
thk reading, bat the eTidence in farour of tho commoQ reading 
(OhiCiic) prapoodetatea. The quotation SRroes in sense with Q» 
arigiiMl, A ganoMit is folded and laid aside, wlien ii is chi 

t. Hab. X. 0. Bvt a body hist Ibov prtpared for me (aH) 



Pa. zL 6. Mine ears hast thou opcneil. 

liXX But tboa preparedsC a \h>,\j for 

Some render the Hebrew mine furs )te 
that the words allude to the Jcwi.^li 
Babnw alsTea were set free afi^r six 
thej chOM to remain in thehr masler'a 
maatvboMd the ear of the dare, who 
for mtr. There it one formidable ol , 
Til., that tlie FMlmist uses the plnral eon 
only OKI tar tnred. In the second place, 
■t the jnbilee. Randolph and Kennicolt 
brew text in this passage is corrupt, bi ' ' 
flaae a* there is no rariation in the Has. 

The mnaning of the Hebrew appears 
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all obstructions from mine ears, and communicated to me the 
gprace of intelligence and obedience. 

Wordsworth thinks that the rendering of the LXX. which is 
quoted by the Apostle, is a just and appropriate paraphrase of the 
Hebrew, and that the expression, Thxm didst train my body for 
thyself y is a ' suitable explanation of the meaning of the words 
' Tny ears hast thou opened, which mean. Thou hast made me sub- 

* ject and obedient to thyself.' 

u. Heb. xi 21. And worshipped leaning on the top of his staff 
(jcal wpoaeKwriaev Itti t6 aKpov ttiq paftSov avrov). 

Gen. xlvii. 31. And Israel bowed himself upon the bed's head. 
LXX. And Israel bowed down on the head of his staff. 

The quotation is £rom the Septuagint, which is a correct trans- 
lation of the Hebrew. Our translators appear to have pointed 
the word differently from the LXX. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that Jacob was confined to his bed. 

V, James iv. 5. Do ye think that the Scriptwre saith in vain. 
The spirit that dwdleth in tis Itisteth to envy? (irpbg i^Oovov 
iTrnroBet), 

Some suppose that this is an indirect quotation from Gren. vi. 
3, 5, Every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil 
continually. 

Others have attempted to identify the quotation with other 
passages of the O. T. Perhaps however the Apostle meant to 
refer to the general tenor of the Scriptures, which asserts that 
the nature of man is prone to all evil (Randolph). Wetstein, 
Griesbach, &c., divide the verse into two interrogative sentences, 
and read, Do ye think thai the 8criptwre speakeUi in vain ? Doth 
the spirit that dwdleth in us lust to envy ? This mode of pointing 
evidently removes the diflBculty at once. Others join rrpbg ^96vov 
vtdth 17 ypoj^i^ Xeyet, and render. The Spirit says against envy, 

95. There are three instances of Quotations from heathen 
"writers in the N. T. 

All the three occur in the writings and speeches of St. Fanl, 
who appears to have been the only one of the writers of the N.T. 
who was familiar with Greek literature. 

a. 1 Cor. XV. 33. ipOeipovaiv rj9ri xpjjora bfuXiai Kcuad. EvU 
communications corrupt good manners. This is taken £rom a 
comedy of Menander. 

b. Tit. i. 12. KprjT€Q ael ^ivtrrai Kaxa Orjpia, yavrspeg Apyal. 
The Cretans are always liars^ evil beasts, slow bdlies. This quota- 
tion is £rom Epimenides. It is to be observed that St. F^ul in 
this passage says ' a prophet of their own,' not a poet of their own. 
In accordance with this expression we find that the Cretans 
ascribed a prophetic character to Epimenides. 

c. Acts xvii. 28. rov yAp koI ykvog krrfiiv. For we are also his 
offspring, St Paul introduces this quotation with the expression 

* as certain of your poets have said,' and these words are accord- 
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ingly found in the works of more than one poet, namely, in the 
FhisBnomena of Aratns, and in a hymn of Cleanthes. 

96. The following passages in the N. T. are alleged to 
be Qnotatkms firom Apoc^n;>hal books. 

a. 2 Tim. iii. 8. As Jtmnes andJambres withstood Moses. 

Some suppose that St. Paul here quotes an Apocryphal 
book called Jannes and Jambres, which is referred to by 
Origen ; but it is more probable that these names were 
tramtionally preserved among the Jews as the names of 
Pharaoh's two chief magicians. 

5. Jude yer. 9. Yet Michael the archangel, when con^ 
tending with the devil, he disputed about the body of 
Moses, 

Some think that this quotation is taken from an Apocry- 
phal book called The Ascension of Moses, which is quoted 
•by Origen ; but it is more probable that Jude merely refers 
to a tnulition preserved among the Jews. 

e. Jude yer. 14. Enoch also prophesied of them, saying. 
The Lord cometh with ten thousands of his saints. 

This quotation is found in the Apocryphal book of Enoch, 
irhich was discovered in Abyssinia by Bruce, the celebrated 
irayeller, and has since been translated into various lan- 
gnaffes. The mss. which were brought home by Bruce 
are in Ethiopic, but it is generally admitted that the book 
was originally composed in the Hebrew or Chaldee language. 
When It was written is a matter of dispute ; the general 
opinion is that it was written after the time of Jude, at tlie 
dose of the first or commencement of the second century ; 
bat Archbishop Lawrence and some others think that it was 
isompoeed dnnngthereiffn of Herod the Great, a short time 
beibre the birth of our Lord. However this may be, it is 
not probable that the Apostle really quoted the Book of 
Enoch; it is more reasonable to suppose that he quoted a 
prophecy of Enoch which was traditionally preserved among 
the Jews, and that his sanction extends no farther than the 
passage to which he alludes. 

97. Alleged allusions in the N. T. to Canonical works 
now lost. 

m. 1 Cor. y. 9. iypa\l/a vfuv iv rg IvurroXy, I wrote unto you 
in an epistle, A. V. 

Our translators do not give the force of the article. Some 
render I have written to you in this (i.e. in the present) 
epistle, and suppose that the Apostle alludes to the verses 
inuneoiately preceding ; but omers contend that there is no 
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passage in the former portion of the epistle to which these 
words can possibly refer, and conclude that St. Paul wrote 
a previous epistle to the Corinthians which is now lost, and 
that what we call the first epistle to the Corinthians is in 
reality the second. Accordingly they render kv rg lirKfToKj 
in the former epistle. This view is adopted by Alford, 
Davidson, Wordsworth, and almost all recent commen- 
tators. 

h. Col. iv. 16. liiv Ik AaoSiKEiag (viz, l7rt<rroXi)v) the epistle 
from Laodicea, A. V. 

Hence some have concluded that St. Paul wrote an 
epistle to the Laodiceans, which is lost. The expression 
however is the epistle yrom Laodicea, not to Laodicea. It 
appears from this passage that St. Paul's epistles, although 
addressed to particular churches, were sent round to other 
churches to be read there; and as Laodicea lay between 
Ephesus and Colosse, some think that the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, after it had been read at Ephesus, was sent first 
to Laodicea and thence to Colosse, and is therefore called 
here the epistle from Laodicea, Wieseler supposes that the 
Epistle to Philemon is alluded to in this passage, and urges 
in confirmation of this view that Philemon is mentioned 
in the Apostolical Constitutions as bishop of Laodicea. An 
Epistle to the Laodiceans is extant, but it is evidently a 
forgery. 

e. Acts XX. 35. To remember the words of the LordJesuSy 
how he saidf It is more hlessed to give than to receive. 

These words are not found in any of the four Gospels, 
but we must not therefore conclude that they are quoted 
from a lost canonical work, but rather that they were pre- 
served in the Church by tradition. St. John says that Jesus 
did many works which are not recorded in writing (John 
zxi. 25 ; see also John iv. 42, Matt. xi. 21). 



CHAPTER X. 

ALLEGED CONTRADICTIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

These may be divided into three classes : 

1. Apparent discrepancies between the writers of the New 
Testament and profane writers. 

2. Apparent discrepancies between the writers of the Old 
and New Testaments. 

8. Apparent discrepancies between the writers of the New 
Testament. 

Sect. 1. Apparent discrepancies between the^ 
writers of the new testament and profane 
writers. 

98. Luke ii. l, 2. And it came to pass in those days that 
there went out a decree from Ctesar Auaustus that all the 
world should he taxed (JnroypaiptGBai), And this taxing was 
first made (aOn; ri airoypa^ii irpiitm lykviro) when Cyrenius 
was governor of Syria (i^yefiovsvovrog rfjg ^vpiag Kvpr/viov). 

Objection, — We find from Josephus that Cyrenius* was 
not governor of Syria until about ten years after our Lord's 
birth. 

In the first place it is to be obserred that the word avrri is 
aspirated in all the printed editions of the N.T., and is written 
oAyrri as if it were the feminine of ovrog, this. But in the oldest 
nncial mss. there are no breathings or accents, and therefore the 
word may very possibly be avriiy the feminine of aijrbg ; in which 
case ain) ^ diroypa^iq = the taxing itself, or the selfsame taxing. 

In the second place airoypafrf and cLTroypa^ifrOai ought evi- 
dently to be rendered by cognate terms. It is manifestly in- 
correct to render the first taxing, and the second to be enrolled. 
They ought either to be rendered by taxing and to be taxed : or 
by enrolment and to be enrolled. 

Again, rnv oiKovfiBVTiv {yrjv being understood) is rendered all 
the world in the A. Y . ; but although the expression 17 oiKov/jiivTi 
has occasionally this meaning in the N.T. {e.g. Acts xvii. 31, 
Heb. 1. 6), it sometimes means only the Boman empire, as in 
Acts xrii. 6, xxiv. 5, and sometimes only Palestine, as in Luke 
IT. 5, and perhaps in Acts xi. 28. In the present passage the 

* Quirinns is the form found in Latin writers. 

I 
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expression must be restricted either to the Boman empire, or, as 
some commentators think, to Palestine alone. 

Finally, some take Trpwnj, the superlative, for irporkpa, the com- 
parative. The word irputrri is used in this sense in two other 
passages of the N.T.; namely, in John i. 15, on irpStTOQ fiov fiv, 
for he was before Tne, and in Acts i. 1, rbv fikv icfmrov \6yov^ the 
former treatise. 

We now proceed to the solutions which have been proposed. 

1. Usher, Schleusner, etc., translate the passage thus. This en- 
rolment was made before Cyreniiis was governor of Syria. In this 
translation Trpuirri is supposed to be put for Trporkpa, and to govern 
i^yefiovevovTog. But irporepa riyefiovtvovToe is scarcely Greek; 
the correct phrase would be irporspov rov t)yefioviV£iVf or irporepov 
rrJQ Tiytfioviag. 

2. Olshausen, Beza (in his first three editions), and others 
reject the verse altogether, supposing it to be a marginal gloss. 
This solution is negatived by the authority of the best mss. 

3. Lardner and Paley think that St. Luke had two taxings or 
enrolments in contemplation, one of which occurred just before 
the birth of our Saviour, and the other ten or twelve years later 
when Cyrenius was governor of Syria. Accordingly they render 
the>passage, This was ths first enrolment of Cyrenius^ governor of 
Syria, supposing that the title was added to the name of Cyrenius, 
because he was best known by that title at the time the account 
was written, although he acquired it after the translation which 
the account describes. Thus we might call Warren Hastings, 
Governor Hastings, even in describing a circumstance which oc- 
•curred before he acquired that title. It is indeed possible that 
^uch an enrolment may have taken place about the time of our 
Xord's birth, although it is not noticed by profane historians : but 
in this case St. Luke would have used rov t)yefiovBvovTog, or rov 
Tjyefxovog. (Compare Mark ii. 26.) 

4. Bishop Middleton contends that ri diroypa<pri trpiOTri can- 
not mean the first enrolment. The proper form according 
to him, would be ij 'Trptorrj a^roypa^^, or ij d7roypa<f>rj ^ vpiinii* 

It is doubtful whether any exception to this rule can be found 
in the New Testament. In 1 John v. 20, the Textus Beceptos has 
t/ $(i>^ aiutviog, but the reading is supported only by a tew cur- 
sives. In recent editions we find ^(orj alutvLogy which is the read- 
ing of N, A, B, etc. A few codices have jj ^wi) ly aiwvioq, which 
does not violate the rule. 

Bp. Middleton, in his note on Matt. xii. 32, says that D reads 
Tov 'TTvevftaroc liyiov, in that passage, and that the reading of D 
in Luke xii. 10 is r6 Trvevfia liyiov, but in these passages fie best 
editions have rov irvevfiarog rov dyiov, and r6 liyiov nv€VfUL 

In accordance with this canon of Middleton, Hales reads 
a{rri) not t^rrif and renders The taxing itself wa$ fir it made 



CHAPTEE X. 

▲UAGBD CONTRADICTIONS OF THE NBW TESTAMENT. 

These may be divided into three classes : 

1. Apparent discrepancies bet^^een the writers of the New 
Testament and profane writers. 

2. Apparent discrepancies between the writers of the Old 
and New Testaments. 

8. Apparent discrepancies between the writers of tlie New 
Testament. 

Sect. 1. Apparent discrepancies between the 

WRITERS OF the NEW TESTAMENT AND PROFANE 
WRITERS. 

98. LukO iL 1, 2. And it came to pass in those days that 
there went out a decree from Ctrsar Auaustus that all the 
worU should he taxed {&iroypd(pe<jBai). And this taxing ican 
"first made (cdirti i) anoypajn) wpwrrj iyiveTo) when Cyrvnius 
was goverTwr of Syria (rfyBfiovivovros r»/c Supiac Kvprivinv). 

Oifeetxon. — We find from Josephus that Cyrenius* was 
not »)Yemor of Syria until about ten years after our Lord's 

In the first place it is to be observed that t)ic word avrri is 
aspiTated in all the printed editions of tho N.T., and is written 
avrif as if it were the feminine of ovrog, this. But in the ohh>st 
micial M88. there are no breathing or accents, and then^tore tlie 
WKnrd may very possibly be avrij, the feminine of avToc ; in which 
case aitn^ ^ airoypat^t) = the taxing itself, or the selfHome taxituf. 

In the second place airoypap) and dnoypaipitrOai ou^Iit evi- 
dently to be rendered by cognate terms. It is inunifcHtiy in- 
correct to render the first taxing, and the second to be enrol ltd. 
They ought either to be rendered by taxing and to be taxnl : or 
by enrolment and to be enrolled. 

Again, n^v oueovfiivijv {yijv being understood) is rendered all 
the world in the A. V.; but although the expression r; oiKovfihrj 
has oocasionally this meaning in the N.T. (e.g. Acts xvii. 31, 
Heb. i. 6), it sometimes means only the Boman empire, as in 
Acts XYii. 6, xxiv. 5, and sometimes only Palestine, as in Luke 
iy. 5, and perhaps in Acts xi. 28. In the present passage the 

* Qoirinus is the form found in Latin writers. 

I 
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two sons called Antipater ; it is possible, therefore, that hb 
may have had two who were called Philip. 

100. Acts. V, 36. For before these days rose up Theudas 
.... who was slain. 

Objection, — Josephus gives an account of a Theudas who 
was ringleader of an insurrection fourteen years after this 
speech of Gamaliel. 

Answer, — It is probable that there were two persons 
named Theudas, both leaders of insurrections ; and that 
Gamaliel refers to the first, Josephus to the second of these 
Theudases. We find that within the space of ten years there 
were three Judases, all leaders of insurrections. 

Sect. 2. Apparent discrepancies between the 

WRITERS OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 

101. Matt. ZZiii. 35. Zojcharia^ son of Bara^hias, whom 
ye slew between the temple and the altar. 

Objection. — ^There was a Zechariah who was so slain, as 
is narrated in 2 Chron. xxiv., but he was the son of 
Jehoiada. There was also a Zechariah the son of Baruch, 
who was slain in the temple just before the destruction of 
Jerusalem ; and if the passage refers to him it contains an 
anachronism. 

Answer 1. — ^The Jews often had two names. Barachias 
and Jehoiada were perhaps difierent names of the same 
person ; but the Jews in the time of our Saviour had ac- 
quired a reluctance to pronounce those names which, like 
that of Jehoiada, contained the sacred name of Jehovah, and 
our Lord therefore calls him by the name by which he was 
usually distinguished in his time. (Kitto's Biblical Cyclo^ 
ptsdia,) 

Answer 2, — H omits rov Bapaxtov, which removes the 
difliculty at once. Scrivener maintains that this is the 
correct reading ; but it is supported only by a few mss., 
none of which are earlier than the 10th century. Alford 
thinks that rov Bapaxiov has been inserted by mistake. 

102. Maxk ii. 26. How he went into the house of God 
in the days of Abiathar the high-priest {kir 'AfiidOap tov 

<ijoxt€|0€wc). 

Objection. — In 1 Sam. xxi. 1, the circumstance is said to 
have occurred in the high-priesthood of Ahimelech. Various 
solutions of the difficulty have been proposed. 

1. Lightfoot, following Theophylact and other fathers, trans- 
lates the passage, 'In the days of Abiathar, the son of the high- 
'jmest.* 
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2. Some think that the words kir* *kfiiaBap tov ipxuptutg do 
not mean ' in the hiffh-priesthood of Abiathar/ the proper Greek 
expression for which would be in *A(3id9af» ipjcupaaQj thus we 
have (Luke iii. 2), lir ipx^^P^^^ 'Awa cat Kota^iz, Annas and 
Caun>ha8 being the high-priests, hir 'AfiuiOap tov dpxuptuts means 
in the time ojAbiathar, who was afterwards high-priest, or, in the 
time of Abiathar, the well-known high -priest. 

3. Alford " can hardly undertake to explain the difficulty." 

4. A, C, aod two of the later uncials have tov iipx^^p^^Q ; 
but the article is omitted in m, B, and the majority of the 
uncials ; it appears therefore that the correct reading is iir 
'AfiidBap Sipxt^pidiSt which can only mean during the Ai>A- 
priesthood rf Abiathar. We must therefore supiK)8e, eitner 
that Abiathar was joint high-priest with Ahimelech ; or that 
Ahimelech had two names, and was also called Abiathar. 

103. ActB viL 2. The God of glory appeared unto our 
father Abraham, when he was in Mesopotamia, before he 
dwelt in Chan^an, 

Objection. — In Genesis xii. 1, Abraham's call is said to 
have occurred when he was at Haran or Charran. 

1. Dr. Hales supposes that Abraham received two calls : 
the first call, which is omitted in the O. T., is the one 
mentioned in the Acts ; the second call is narrated in Gen. 
xii. 1. There appears to be an allusion to the first call in 
Gen. XV. 7, 

2. Some maintain that in Gen. xii. 1, the words are, the 
Lord had said, not * the Lord said.' The call therefore 
which is there mentioned did not occur when Abraham was 
at Charran, but on a previous occasion, when he dwelt at 
Vr of Oie Chaldees. 

Charran (Lat. Cams) is celebrated in Boman history as the 
scene of Crassus's defeat by the Parthians, b.c. 53. 

104. Acts viL 4. And from thence when his father was 
dead he removed him into this land. 

Objection. — This statement is said to be inconsistent with 
Genesis, where we find (xi. 20) TeraJi lived seventy years, 
and begat Abram, Nahor, and Haran, and (xii. 4) Abram 
was seventy^five years old when he departed out of Haran. 
If therefore Abranam left Haran after Terah's death, as St. 
Luke here asserts, Terah could have lived only 145 years, 
whereas in Gen. xi. 32 we read, the days of TeraJi were two 
hundred and five years. 

Answer, — We must not conclude from the verse, Terah 
lived seventy years and begat Abram, Na/ior, and Haran, 
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that Terah was only seventy years old at the birth of Abram, 
The verse implies that Terah was seventy years old when 
he begat the eldest of his three sons. Abraham was the 
youngest of the three, as several of the Jewish Habbis ad- 
mit, although he is mentioned the first as being the father 
of God's chosen people. Between the births of Terah*s 
eldest son and Abraham there was an interval of sixty 
years. 

105. Acts vii. 14. Then sent Joseph and called his father 
Jacob to him, and all his hindredy threescore and fifteen 
souls. 

Gen. xlvi. 27. All the souls of the house of Jacob which 
came into Egypt were threescore and ten. 

The Septuagint, in Gen. xlvi. 27, has seventy-five, and 
Stephen probaoly quoted from this Version. 

The number seventy in Genesis is made out by reckon- 
ing Jacob's eleven sons and their descendants, with his 
daughter Dinah ; these make up sixty-six, and Jacob him- 
self, Joseph, and the two sons of Joseph, complete the num- 
ber seventy. 

In the Acts mention is made only of those who came into 
Egypt after Joseph was settled there, therefore Joseph and 
his two sons, who were already in Egypt, are not reckoned ; 
and Jacob is mentioned separately, and is therefore also ex- 
cluded from the calculation. We must reckon Jacob's sons 
and their descendants, who make up sixty-six as before ; 
but Stephen specifies all the hindred of Jacob ; we must 
therefore add to these sixty-six the wives of Jacob's sons, 
who were nine in number (the wives of Judah and Simeon 
being dead), and these nine make up the number seventy- 
five. 

106. Acts vii. 15, 16. So Jacob died, he and our fathers, 
and were carried over (jKTerkOfiaav) into Sychem, and laid 
(IreOfiaav) in the sepulchre which Abraham bought of the sons 
of JEmmor the father of Sychem, In this account there are 
two difiiculties. 

a. We find from Gen. xlix. 30, that Jacob was buried, 
not at Sychem, but in the field of Machpelah, which Abra- 
ham bought of Ephron the Hittite. 

Answer, — The words ftererkOijaav and hkOrjaav do not refer 
to Jacob, but only to the patriarchs. The passage ought to 
be thus rendered : — 

So Jacob died, he and our fathers ; and they were carried 
over into Sychem, and laid in the sepulchre .... 

h. But besides this, there is another difficulty in the pas- 
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Mige. We find from Josh. xxiv. 32, that Jacob, not Ahrahaniy 
bought the parcel of ground in Sychem. 

Answer 1. — Some commentatorB assert that 'Afipaa/x is an in- 
terpolation which has crept into the text from the margin, the 
right reading being 6 uvt)aaro, which he {i.e. Jacob) bought^ and 
not 6 'Afifxuxfi unrijaarOf which Abraham bought. The I'ommon 
reading is however found in all the best mss. and Vi^s. 

Answer 2. — Dr. AVordsworth supposes that Abrahum also 
bought a parcel of ground in Sychem from a man named 
Hamor, wno was not the same as the Emmor or Humor 
from whom Jacob purchased another (or perhaps rei)ur- 
cbased the same) piece of land. AVe read in Gen. xii. 7, 
that Abraham built an altar at Shechem ; it is highly ]>ro- 
bable that he purchased a site for the altar, as Jacob did, 
when he built an altar at or near the same place (Gen. xxiii. 
17—20). 

107. Acts TJii. 20. He divided their land to them h/ lot. 
And after that he gave unto them Judges, about the space of 
four hundred and fifty years, until Samuel the prophet. 

It is impossible to reconcile this with the chronology of 
the O. T. Scaliger calls this passage the ' crux Chronolo' 
gorum,* But it is useless to give any of the different 
attempts that have been made to solve the difticulty, 
since the true reading (as restored by Lachmann on the 
authority of A, B, C, and some vss.) entirely removes the 
difficulty. The passage according to Lachmann is, 'he 
* diyidea their land to them by lot about the space of four 
'hundred and fifty years, and after that he gave them 
' judges until Samuel the prophet.' 

From the birth of Isaac, until the time when the Israelites 
entered into possession of the promised land, was about 450 
years. 

In A, B, C, and also in «, Kai furd ravra comes after 
MC inn TiTpaKociotQ Kai irivriiKovra, and not before it, as in 
the reading of the Textus Receptus. D omits pird, ravra 
altogether. 

108. 1 Cor. Z. 8. And fell in one day, three and twinty 
thousand. We read in Numb. xxt. 9, that those that ditd in ifie 
jUague were twtnty and four thousand. 

1. Grotins says that Moses includes in the 24,000 the thousand 
who fell by the sword of Phineas and the Judges of Israel 
(Numb. XXV. 5). 

3. Calvin and others suppose that the number of those who 
actually perished was between 23,000 and 24,000. In both the 
ptasages rocmd numbers are given ; the writer in the O.T. giving 
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the appfoximate nnmber thove the exact number, the writer in 
the ^.T. giying that below it. 

109. GaL iii 17. 7^ covenant that was confirmed hffore 
of God in ChrUt, the law, which was four hundred and thirty 
years after, cannot disannul. 

Gen. XT. 13. T7ty seed shall be a stranger in a land that 
is not theirs and shall serve them, and they shall afflict them 
fintr hundred years. 

1. Some suppose that in the passage in Genesis the time 
18 reckoned in round numbers, as in Acts yii. 6. 

2. Others suppose that the 400 years are to be reckoned 
from the birth of Isaac ; the 430 from the date of Abraham's 
caU. 

The Israelites actually sojourned in Egypt only 215 years, yet 
the time of their sojourning is stated to be 400 or 430 years in 
several passages of Scripture. This sojourning must therefore be 
reckoned, not from the time when the Israelites went into Egypt, 
but from Abraham's call, as appears firom the reading of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch in Exod. xiL 40. Now the scjouming of 
the children of Israel, wh^htheyQijA their forefisithers) sojourned 
(in the land of Canaan, and) in the land of Egypt, was four 
hundred and thirty years. The words in brackets are omitted in 
the Hebrew text, and the reading of the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
as Kcnnioott maintains, is probably the true one- 

110. Heb. ix. 4. Which had the golden censer {9v/ua' 
rrfptov), and the ark of the covenant overlaid round about with 
gold, wherein (iv y) was the golden pot that had manna and 
Aaron* s rod thai budded, and the tables of the covenant, 

1. OvfUOTfipiOV. 

(a) The censer used in the oerCTdonies of the day of atonement 
is called trvptlov in Exodus, and there is no direction there that it 
should be made of gold; hence some think that Ovmarnptov means 
die altar of incense. This altar stood without the Teil, and not 
inside the Holy of Holies ; but the passage does not assert that 
the Ovfuarripiov was in the second tabernacle, in the same manner 
that the candlestick and table were in (Iv) the first tabernacle. 
It says that the second tabernacle had (£x<w<ra) the golden 
Bvjuariipunf, Le. that the Ovfuarifptov belonged to that tabernacle. 
In confirmation of this Tiew, they refer to Exod. xxx. 6, where 
directions are given to place the altar of incense before the 
mercy-seat. 

(6) Others observe that if the censer is called trvpAov in 
Exodus, the altar of incense is called Ownaorifpiov 9vfuajuiroQ. 
The word Ovfuarfipiov may mean either censer or altar of incense, 
mod it is used by Josephns in both these seises. MoreoTer the 
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author of the Hebrews appears to make a distinction between the 
golden censer and the ark overlaid about with gold ; hence they 
infer that the passage does not refer to the altar of incense, which, 
like the ark, was not golden, but overlaid round about with gold. 
There is no direction in Leviticus or Exodus about the censer 
used on the day of atonement being made of gold, but the Mishna* 
lays great stress on its being made of fine gold, and it is very 
possible that the Jewish tradition may be correia about tlie 
material of which it was formed. 

It is howeyer difficult to explain how this censer could be 
laid up in the holy of holies, as the passage seems to suggest, 
seeing that the high-priest entered there only once in the 
year. Some think that it was \eh there by the high-] tries t 
until he replaced it next year hj another censer. Others 
maintain that the holy of liolies is said to haye the censer, 
because it was brought there once a year, and used only 
there. 

2. Wherein {iv y) was the golden potj etc. 

The pot of manna (Exod. xyi. 32), and Aaron's rod (Num. 
xvii. 10) were laid up in the Tabernacle, but ajtpear to haye 
been lost before the Temple of Solomon was built, for we 
are told in I Kings yiii. 9 that there was nothing in the ark 
except the two tables of stone. (See Art. 67.) 

(a) Bishop Patrick thinks that the pot and rod were laid up 
b^ore the ark and not in it, and obser^'es that it is not said in the 
Old Testament that they were placed in the ark, but before the 
testimony. And he explains in this way the passage in Hebrews ; 
asserting > that Iv does not always signify tN, but may sometimes 
be rendered by, and that it must be so rendered here. 

But iv is used also for the tables of stone, which certainly were 
in the ark, and it is strange that the same preposition should be 
used of the tables in the ark, and the pot and rod by or before 
the ark. 

(Jf) Some suppose that tv y refers not to Kipmrbv the im- 
mediate antecedent, but to okjuvi) in the ])receding verse, and 
render inwhich tahernaclcy not in which ark, and think that the 
rod and pot not being in the ark in the Temple of Solomon, 
does not necessarily imply that they were lost. 

(c) Others maintain that the writer of the epistle is speak- 
ing of the Tabernacle, not of the Temple of bolomon. 

• The Talmud is a Hebrew work, containing a digest of Jewish 
laws and traditions. It consists of two parts, the Mishna, or 
text, and the Gemara, or commentary. The Mishna was written 
about 200 A.D. The Gemara is a later >ATiting. 
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Sect. 3. Apparent discrepancies between the 

WRITERS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

111. We now proceed to give a brief explanation of some of 
the most important of the discrepancies alleged to exist between 
the writers of the N. T. With respect to these discrepancies 
Paley has well observed in his Evidences that, * We ought not to 
' deny the truth of a narrative because those who relate it differ 
' a little in the circumstances. The characteristic of himian testi- 
' mon J is substantial truth under circumstantial variety. The - 
' experience of courts of justice proves this. We may take the 
< accounts of the death of the marquis of Argyle as an instance. 
' Clarendon says that he was condemned and hanged on the same 
' day. Four other historians say that he was condemned on the 
' Saturday, and beheaded on the Monday after. Yet no one 
' doubts whether the marquis of Argyle was executed or not. 

' Much also of the discrepancy between the N.T. writers arises 

* from omission, which is always an uncertain ground of objection. 

* And these differences will be more striking when men do not 

* write regular j^tories, but merely brief memoirs ; that is, 

* where they narrate, not all the circumstances of their history, 

* but only such passages as were suggested to them by their 
' particular design at the time of writing, as was the case with 
' the four Evangelists.' 

112. Matt, iv., Luke iv. The three temptations of our 
Lord are recorded by St. Luke in a different order from St. 
Matthew. St. Matthew gives the temptation — 1 . of appetite, 
2. of vanity, 3. of ambition ; St. Luke gives the temptation 
— 1. of appetite, 2. of ambition, 3. of vanity. St. Matthew, 
following the order of time, gives the three temptations as 
they actually occurred. St. Luke, who follows the order of 
place, brings together the two temptations in the wilderness. 

113*. In the Gospel narrative of the healing of the Gada- 
rene demoniac (Mat. viii. 8 — 24, Mark v. 1 — 30, Luke viii. 
26—59) a discrepancy meets us. St. Matthew speaks of 
two demoniacs, St. Mark and St. Luke mention only one. 

Answer 1. — One of the two men was a more notable per- 
son in the country than the other. 

Answer 2. — One of them was so much the fiercer of the 
two, that little note was taken of the other. 

113. Matt. viii. 5—10, Luke vii. 1—10. St. Luke 
says that the centurion sent the elders to Jesus ; St. Matthew 
says that he went in person. This discrepancy is reconciled 
by commentators on the principle Qui facit per tdterunif 
facit per se» 
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114. Matt. xvii. 1. And after six days, Luke iz. 28. 
About eight days after. 

The discrepancy is reconciled by supposing that Luke 
reckons inclusively {i.e. that he includes the nrst and last 
days, which were only parts of a day), whilst Matthew 
reckons exclusively (that is, reckons only the six entire days). 

As an illustration of this method of reckoning inclusively, we 
may observe that our Saviour's death occurred soon after three 
o'clock in the evening of the Friday, and that he rose about day- 
break on the following Sunday. The interval does not amount to 
two— much less to three — entire days ; yet our Lord is said * after 
three days to rise again^ Mark viii. o\ ; and we find also in Matt, 
xii. 40, As Jonas was three days and three nights in the whalers 
belly, so shall the Son of man be three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth. It has been proposed to render fjiera rpeig 
^fupag in the above passage of St. Mark, and in some few other 
rassages, within three days, which would remove the ambiguity. 
The Jews evidently understood the phrase fierd rpeiQ iitikpaQ to 
mean on the third day, for they requested Pilate to order that 
a watch should be kept until the third day (ewj r^c rpirrjs i)fikpac, 
Matt.xxvii. 64). 

115. lllatt. xz. 29; Mark z. 46; Luke zviii. 35. 
1. Matthew speaks of two blind men ; Mark and Luke 
mention only one, whom Mark calls Bartimaeus. 2. Matthew 
and Mark say that the miracle was performed when our 
Lord was leaving Jericho ; Luke, as he was approaching to 
Jericho. 

Some think that our Lord performed two miracles. He 

healed one blind man on entering Jericho, as recorded by 

k. Luke; he healed two blind men on leaving Jericho, 

irhich is the miracle recorded by Matthew and Mark ; but 

f ark only mentions one of the two, whose name (Barti- 

iflBus) he gives, probably because he was the better known 

* the two. St. Mark does not say that our Lord healed no 

ore than one. 

Whitby maintains that St. Luke refers to the same 

rade as the other two Evangelists, and thinks that the 

rds of St. Luke, iv rtfi iyyiKfw avrov, ought not to be 

dered as he was come nigh, as in the A. v., but when he 

near, which would be as applicable to his leaving as to 

approaching Jericho. 

Iford " offers no explanation of the difficulty." 

>. Matt. ZZVi. 8. When his disciples saw it, they had in- 
turn, saying, ^c. 
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John zii. 4. Then aaith one of his disciples, Jvdas Iscariot, 
fc. (See also Mark xiv. 4.) 

Judas alone made the speech through covetousness, as John 
states, but some of the others probably assented to his objection, 
and the rest tacitly agreed to it, although not from the same 
motives as Judas. 

117. Matt. ZZyi. 21. -^w(? as they did eat, he said, Verily, 
I say unto you, that one of you shall betray me; so also Mark 
xiv. 18. St. LukO (zxii. 21) records this speech after the 
institution of the Eucharist, that is, after the Paschal supper was 
eaten. It is generally supposed that Luke's order is the true one. 
Davidson, however, says, that although Luke places this speech 
after the account of the institution o? the Eucharist, it was pos- 
sibly spoken before ; and is inclined to believe that it wa/s spoken 
during the Paschal supper, as is recorded- by Matthew and Mark. 
He supposes that Luke defers the account of this conversation 
until after the time when it actually occurred, so as not to inter- 
rupt his account of the Paschal supper, and the institution of the 
Eucharist. 

118. Matt. XZVi. 71. Another mnid saw him, and said. 
Mark xiv. 69. And a maid (properly the maid, ri Traidiaictj) saw 
him again and began to say. 

We find from John xviii. 25, 26, Luke xxii. 58, 59, that 

several persons challenged Peter before his second denial. Out 
of these Matthew enumerates two different maids, whereas St. 
Mark states that the same maid challenged him twice. The nar- 
ratives of the Evangelists are so concise that we cannot suppose 
them to mention all the events that occurred. One Evangelist 
selects certain events out of the number, another selects other 
events perfectly distinct from the first, but equally true. Thus it 
is probable that in this instance Peter was challenged by several 
persons, and also by some of them more than once. 

119. Matt. XXVii. 5 says that Judas went and hanged 
himself (ainjy^aro) . 

In Acts i. 18 we read, and falling headlong {irpijviiQ 
yivofiEvog), he (i.e. Judas) burst asunder in the midst (kXdicrioe 
fiscog), and all his howels gushed out. 

Some suppose that the rope broke, and Judas fell down 
with such vioIeDce that his bowels gushed out. 

Others think the word dwrfy^aro refers not to actual 
strangulation, but to some sudden spasm of suffocation caused 
by his deep remorse, and that during this spasm he fell down 
and his bowels gushed out, as is related in the Acts. 

Alford says that the accounts of the death of Judas cannot 
be reconciled. 

120. Matt. XXVii. 34, They gave him vinegar to drink 
mingled with gall {o^og fifrd x^^VS fitfiiyfisvov). 
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Mark XV. 23. They gave him wine mingled with myrrh 
(oJvov kafivpfufffikvov), 

d^oc was the term applied to the cheap sour wine used by 
the lower classes, like the vin ordinaire of the French. 
Wine mingled with myrrh and other spices was given to 
criminals undergoing punishment to produce stupefaction. 

St. John probably refers to a later stage of the crucifixion^ 
when he says that the soldiers filled a sponge with vinegar, 
and put it to his mouth (John xix. 29). 

121. The Inscription on the Cross is given differently 

by the four Evangelists : thus we read, Matt, xxvii. 37, This le 
Jestis the king of the Jews, Mark xv. 26, The king of the Jews, 
Luke xxiii. 38, This is the king of the Jews, John xix. 19, Jesiis 
of Nazareth the king of the Jews, 

We find from Luke xxiii. 38, and John xix. 19, that the in- 
scription was written in three languages, viz. Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew. Probably St. Matthew gives the Hebrew inscription, 
John the Greek, and Mark and Luko the Latin; except that 
Luke adds the words. This is. 

122. Matt, xxvii. 44. The thieves also cast the same in his 
teeth, 

Lnke yyi" 39. -^"^id one of the malefactors railed on him, 
saying .... 

Chrysostom, Jerome, and other fathers suppose that at first 
both reviled our Lord, but that afterwards one repented, while the 
other continued to reproach him. Matthew refers to the period 
when they both reviled our Lord ; Luke to the time when one 
had become penitent, but the other continued his reproaches. 

123. Matt, xxvii. 54. The centurion, and they that were 
with him, f eared f sayingj Truly this was the Son of God. 
Lnke XSiii. 47. The centm'ion glorified God, saying, Cer- 
tainly this was a righteous man {dvOpioiroQ ovtoq cixaiog >/v). 
Mark xv. 39. Truly this man was the Son of God, 

The Just One (6 diKaioo) was a recognized title of the 
Messiah, and is therefore equivalent to the appellation the 
Son of God. Thus we have (Acts iii. 14), Ye denied the 
Holy One and the Just ; and our Lord is called by Pilate's 
wife (Matt, xxvii. 19) that just man (see however Art. 62) ; 
so also we read in Acts vii. 62, they have slain them which 
showed before of the coming of the Just One. In Luke xxiii. 
47, grammatical strictness requires the article (6 diKaiog), 
but Middleton suggests that the centurion spoke in Latin, 
in which language there is no article, hie vir Justus erat, 
and that Luke translated his words literally, and therefore 
omits the article in the Greek. 
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124. Matt. xxviL 61 ; Mark xv. 47 ; Luke zziiL 55 ; 
John xz. 

There is some difficulty in reconciling the acoounts given by 
the different Eyangelists, of the visits of the women toonr Lord's 
sepulchre. Alford 'attempts no harmony of the accounts, 
< believing all such attempts to be firuitless.* 

1. Matthew and Mark mentions only one angel, Luke and John 
mention two. The one angel was seen in the fivrifieiov or sepul- 
chre, at the door of the rd^s or tomb, at the visit of Mary and 
Salome ; it is probable that he had removed from the outside of 
the ton^, and had rejoined the other angel in the interior, be- 
tween the visit of Mary and Salome and the second visit of Mary 
Magdalene. 

2. Luke's words imply that several women prepared spices for 
the interment, and visited the sepulchre on the first day of the 
week (xxiii. 55, xxiy. 1), and this account is corroborated by the 
speech of Mary Magdalene in John xx. 2, we know not where they 
have laid him. Matthew and Mark mention only the two Marys 
(Matt, xxvii 61, Mark xv. 47). 

3. Some suppose that two distinct parties of women 
visited the sepulchre on the evening of the day of the cruci- 
fixion, since we find from Luke xxiii. 56, that some women 
returned and bought their spices before the Sabbath, where- 
as we read in Mark xvi. 1, that the Sabbath was past when 
the two Marys and Salome bought their spices. The A.V. 
in this verse translates r/yopaaav had bouaht, but there is no 
necessity to adopt this translation, which gives a very un- 
usual meaning of the first aorist ; it is not an improbable 
supposition that some of the women returned and bought 
their spices on the Friday, but that the two Marys stayed 
longer at the sepulchre, and were therefore compelled to 
wait until the Sabbath was past before they made their 
purchase. 

125. lllark ZV. 25. And it was the third hour, and they 
crucified him, 

John ziz. 14. It was about the sixth hour, and he saith 
unto the Jews, Belwld your King. 

1 . Some say that the true reading of the passage quoted from 
John is rpcriy, the copyists having mistaken r (3)* for r (6). In 
confirmation of this opinion they observe that rpirti is found in 
D and a few other mss. Almost all the hss. however have eWri/, 

^s explanation is untenable. 

pthers assert that by the words, it was the third hour, Mark 

ancients did not write numbers at full length, but with 
letters : thus a, j3, y, stood for 1, 2, 3, respectively. 
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merely meant that the third hour was passed. The Jews re- 
gurded only the divisions of the day at which prayers and sacri- 
fice were offered at the Temple, neglecting the intermediate 
hours whenever great accuracy was not required. Thus the third 
hour gave its name to ail the space between the third and sixth 
hours. 

3. But the most probable explanation is that given by 
Townson in his * Discourses on the Four Gospel^' which 
is adopted also by Greswell, Townsend, Davidson, and 
others. Townson shows that John's computation of hours 
in his Gospel agrees with our own, rather than with the 
Jewish and Roman methods. 

Accordingly, John asserts that our Lord was brought 
forth at six o'clock in the morning ; the period between six 
o'clock and nine o'clock was occupied by the trial and con- 
demnation of the two robbers, the message from Pilate's 
wife, his attempt to persuade the Jews to release Christ in 
consequence thereof (Matt, xxvii. 19), and in the procession 
to Calvary, and the necessary preparations for execution. 
At nine o'clock in the morning (or at the third hour, 
according to the Jewish and Roman computation, which is 
followed by Mark and the other two Evangelists), our Lord 
was actudly crucified. 

4. Alford rejects this theory about the computation of hours, 
and says that ' the difficulty is insuperable.' 

126. John """g 17. '^^id he (i.e, Jesus) bearing his cross went 
forth. 

Matt. XXViL 32. They found a man of Cyrene, Simon by 
name, him they compelled {riyydfjivaav, see Art. 28) to bear his 
cross, (See also Mark xv. 21, Luke xxiii. 26.) 

Whitby supposes that our.Lord carried the cross part of the 
way, and that he was too weak to carry it any £uther, so Simon 
of Cyrene was pressed for the service. Some of the Gnostics 
maintained that this Simon of Cyrene was crucified instead of 
our Saviour. 

127. Acts Iz. 7. And the men which journeyed with him, 
stood speechless (iweol), hearing a voice {dKovovrsg nkv rriQ 
ftnnjc, it should be translated the voice) but seeing no man. 

Acts zzii. 9. And they that were with me . , , . heard 
not the voice (ovk rJKovtrav tt^v tpwvrjv). 

The first passage is taken from Luke's account of Paul's 
conversion ; the second is taken from Paul's own account 
of the same event, in his speech to the Jews from the stairs 

SAvapaOfioi, see Art. 67). In his speech before Agrippa 
Acts xxvi.) he again narrates the history of his conversion^ 
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but does not mention the circumstance of the voice being 
unintelligible to his companions. The two passages con- 
tain a seeming contradiction, not a real one ; in the first a 
genitive is put after dKovto, in the latter an accusative ; now 
dKoino with a genitive means simply to hear, Akovu) with an 
accusative means to hear and undei'stand ; we may con- 
clude therefore that Paul's companions heard the sound 
of the voice, but did not understand the words which were 
uttered. 

128. The appearances of Christ to his disciples after 
his resurrection. 

Townson, in his ' Discourse on the Evangelical History from 
* the Interment to the Ascension,' enumerates ten distinct ap- 
pearances recorded in the N. T., to which may be added his 
appearance to Paul after the Ascension, making eleven in all. 

1. Our Lord showed himself first to Mary Magdalene alone 
(Mark xvi. 9, John xx. 14). 

2. Then to Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James and 
Joses, and Salome (Matt, xxviii. 9). 

3. Then to Peter (1 Cor. xy. 5), he was seen of Cephas, then of 
the twelve, 

4. To Cleopas and another disciple as they journeyed to Em- 
maus (Mark xvi. 12, Luke xxir. 13 — 31). 

5. To the apostles and other disciples (Luke xxiv. 36, John 
XX. 19). When Paul, in 1 Cor. xv. 5, says that Christ was seen 
of the twelve, he may refer either to this appearance, which took 
place on the evening of the Sunday after the resurrection, or to 
the next appearance, which occurred on the following Sunday. 

6. Thomas had been absent at the former appearance ; on the 
following Sunday, the apostles, including Thomas, together with 
other disciples, were assembled at Jerusalem, and our Lord came 
and stood in the midst of them as they sat at meat, and reproved 
Thomas for his unbelief (Mark xvi. 14, John xx. 26). 

7. After this he appeared to the eleven apostles in Galilee 
(Matt xxviii. 16). Although Matthew mentions only the eleven 
apostles, it is probable that several others of the disciples witnessed 
this appearance; and that it coincides with that mentioned in 
1 Cor. XV. 6, where Paul states that he was seen of above five 
hundred brethren at once, 

8. He then appeared to James. This appearance is mentioned 
in 1 Cor. xv. 7, but is not related in any of the four gospels. 

9. Next he appeared to seven of the disciples at the sea of 
Tiberias (John xxi. 1 — 24). 

10. The disciples returned to Jerusalem, and we read in Acts 
3, that while they were there he was seen of them forty days, 

' spake to them of the things pertaining to the kingdom of God, 
is probable that several appearances not distinctly recorded are 
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included in this Terse. St. Paul probably refers to these an- 
petnuioes when he sajs that our Lord was teen of all the Apostles 
(1 Cop. XT. 7). 

11. Last of all, sajs Fteul in 1 Cor. xt. 8, he was seen of me 
also, 08 of one born out of due time (utrntpii n^ ivrpw/xarc). It is 
to be obiBerTed that the T. R. has not given the force of the 
article in this passage, it should be rendered As of the one bom 
cut qf due time. This must have occurred after the Ascension, 
and is probably the appearance at Paul's conversion narrated in 
Acts ix. 17. 

120. The Paschal Snpper. Matt. xxvi. 10, Mark xiv. 
16y Lake xxii. 13, John xiii. 1 , x>'iii. 28. 

It is a disputed point whether the meal, at which our 
Lord instituted the rlucharist, was the Paschal Supper or 
not. If we had only the three first Gospels to guide us, we 
should naturally conclude that this meal was the legal 
Jewish Passover, that it was eaten on the evening of 
Thursday (the 14th of Nisan), that our Lord was crucified 
,on Friday (the 15th), that he lay in the tomb during the 
Jewish Sabbath (the IGth), and rose again on the Sunday 
(the 17th). 

But St. John, in describing the events of the crucifixion, 
says that the Jews went not into the judgmerit-hall, Ictt 
they should be defiled, but that they might eat the Passover 
(J(3in xviii. 28), and that, when our Lord was led out to 
crucifixion, it wtu the preparation of the Passover (John xix. 
14). Moreover, in chap. xiii. he describes a supper which 
we may conclude from the context was eaten on the even- 
ing preceding our lord's apprehension, trial, and crucifixion. 
In his account of this supper there is no mention of the in- 
stitution of the Eucharist, but it may reasonably be assumed 
to be identical with the supper described by the other three 
Evangelists, as he states that, during the meal, our Lord 
foretold the denials of St. Peter and the treachery of Judas. 

From the narrative of St. John taken by itself we should 
conclude that the supper was eaten on the Thursday (the 
13th of Nisan), that our Lord was crucified on Friday (the 
14th), lay in the tomb on Saturday (the 15th), and rose again 
on Sunday (the IGth). 

Various solutions of this difficulty have been offered. 

1. Whitby, Bengel, Lightfoot, and others deny that the 
supper mentioned by St. John was the same as that described 
hy the other Evangelists, at which our Lord instituted the 
Eucharist, and which, according to them, coincided with the 
ordinary Jewish Passover. But the general resemblance 
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between the two accounts is such, that it is scarcely possible 
to come to any other conclusion than that St. John describes 
the same supper as the other Evangelists. We may how- 
ever refer our readers to Whitby's Appendix on Mark xiv., 
where the opposite opinion is maintained. 

2. Some suppose mat the Jews were not agreed about the 
time of eating the Passover ; some of them eating it on the 
13th of Nisan, others on the 14th, and that our Lonl adopted 
the former day. Others think that the Jews generally had 
made an error in calculating the day of the Passover, and 
that our Lord ate it on the day really appointed by the 
Levitical law. But these opinions are not supported by any 
good historical evidence. 

3. Others suppose that the supper described by the Evan- 
gelists was not the regular Paschal Supper, but either a com- 
memorative (jtvrifioviVTiKitv), or an anticipatory Passover, in- 
stituted by our Lord on that occasion. Ongen, Erasmus, 
Alford, and many other eminent critics incline to this view. 

We may remark that the killing of the paschal lambs is men- 
tioned in several passages of Scripture as a type of our Lord's 
crucifixion, and that this explanation supposes that the death of 
our Saviour occurred at the same hour of the same day on which 
the Jews killed their paschal lambs, whereas the first two hypo- 
theses make the killing of the paschal lambs take place on the 
day previous to its antitype, the sacrifice of Christ. 

4. Olshausen and many others suppose that the supper 
mentioned by the four Evangelists was the regular Paschal 
Supper, and bring forward various explanations of the 
account given by St. John so as to make it agree with this 
hypothesis. 

It is urged that the words in John xviii. 28, hut that they 
might eat the Peusover, do not refer to the Paschal Supper 
itself, but to the ChagigaJiy a voluntary peace-offering con- 
nected with, but subsequent to the Passover. The prepara- 
tion of the Passover also is supposed to mean, not the prepS' 
ration for the Passover, but the preparation on the evenins of 
the Passover for the subsequent, that is the Paschal, Sunday. 

Wordsworth adopts the explanation of Chrysostom, wno 
thought that our Lord and his Apostles, and the Jews gene- 
rally, eat the Passover at the usual time ; but that the 
Pharisees and rulers of the Jews neglected to eat the legal 
Passover at the proper time in order that they might con- 
trive the death of our Saviour. 

We would recommend the reader to look at the article 
on the Passover in Dr. Smith's Dictionary cf the BibU, 
where he will find a full discussion of this difficult subject. 
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130. The Qeuealogy of our Lord given in Matt. i. differs 
from that given in Luke iii. Various solutions of the diffi- 
culty have been proposed. 

1. We will first mention the solution of Julius Africanus, 
n contemporary of Origen, who professed to have received 
his explanation of the genealogies from the relatives of our 
Lord. This explanation was generally received as the correct 
one for many centuries. 

According to Julius Africanus, both Luke and Matthew 

S've the descent of Joseph, our Lord's reputed father, from 
avid; but Matthew gives his natura/ descent from Solomon; 
Luke, his legal descent from Nathan. A double father is 
ascribed to Joseph, his mother having married twice accord- 
ing to the law of the levircUe.* Thus it is supposed that 
£h died without issue, and that Jacob, the half-brother of 
Eli, married Eli's widow, and that Joseph was the offspring 
of this second marriage, and although really the son of Jacob, 
was, according to the law, reckoned as the son of Eli. 

There are several objections to this solution, of which the 
most important is, that if it be adopted there can be no certainty 
of the descent of Christ from David. It has indeed been asserted 
that all the Jews reckoned Joseph to be the real father of Christ, 
and that the genealogies therefore prove that our Lord was de- 
scended &om David, according to their apprehensions of him; 
but this answer will not account for Luke, who confessedly wrote 
for the Gentiles, having given his legal genealogy instead of the 
real one. Others again urge that the Jews always married in 
their own tribe, and therefore that the descent of Joseph from 
Judah necessarily implies that Mary was also of that tribe. Even 
if we admit this, there would be no proof that our Lord was de- 
scended from David ; but it appears from the O. T. that marriages 
might be contracted between parties of dififerent tribes; thus, 
David married the daughter or Saul, who was of the tribe of 
Beijamin, and the daughters of priests were clearly permitted to 
marry into any other tribe (Lev. xxii. 12). 

Some indeed assert that Mary was of the tribe of Levi, because 
Elizabeth, who was the wife of a priest, is called her cousin (Luke 
i. 36); but this is not a necessary consequence of that relationship. 
It is possible that the mothers of Mary and Elizabeth were 
daughters of a priest, and sisters; but that one of them married 

* When a man who was married died without issue, his next 
surviving brother was required to marry the widow, and raise v/p 
seed unto his brother. The ofispring of such a marriage was 
reckoned in law as the son of the former husband^ not as the son 
of his real father. This law is generally called the law of the 
levirate, from levir, a husband's brother (Deut. xxv. 5, 6). 
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Zechariah, who was s priest, and therefore of her own tribe j 
whereas the other married Eli, who was of the tribe of Judah. 

This solution, however, is adopted by Alford and other eminent 
critics. Dr. Adam Clarke obserres that Matthew, who uses the 
word iykwrioe, begat, speaks of sons properly such by way of 
natural generation ; whereas Luke uses an indeterminate moae of 
expression, and b^ins his genealogy with ^q kvofii^eTO, as was 
mpposed (or, as the law allows, i.e. in the legal sense, see Acts 
xvi. 13), and may refer to sons either putatirely or really such. 
Wordsworth, on the other hand, says that lykvvriai may also 
refer to sons by succession or adoption. 

131. The solution proposed by Dr. Barrett is as follows : 
He supposes that Matthew, who wrote for the Jews, 

intended to prove that our Lord was legally descended from 
Abraham, in whom all nations of the earth were to he blessed, 
and from David, whose kingdofn was to stand for ever; and 
he gives our Lord's legal descent through Joseph to show 
that he was the heir of these promises. 

But the object of St. Luke, who wrote for the Gentiles,, 
was to show that our Lord was descended from the woman, 
whose seed was destined to bruise the serpent*s head ; accord- 
ingly he gives our Lord's natural descent through Mary^ 
and carries it up to Adam. Some commentators interpret 
Luke iii. 23 as follows : 

JesuSt being as was supposed the son of Joseph (but in 
reality the grandson) of Mi, 

132. There are other diflSiculties connected with the gene- 
alogies, of which we will attempt to give a brief explanation . 

St. Matthew divides this genealogy into three portions of 
fourteen generations, in order to assist the memory. Some 
suppose that the calculation is only an approximate one, so 
that it is not necessarvforus to make out the exact number 
in each of these periods. If, however, the words of Matthew 
must be interpreted in their strict sense, it will be found that : 

1. In the second tessera-decad three kin^s are omitted 
between Joram and Ozias; namely, Ahaziah, Joaz, and 
Amaziah. The best solution of this difficulty is that pro- 
posed by Hilary, namely, that these three were omitted be- 
cause they were descended from Ahab, whose daughter 
Joram married, and whose posterity were accursed until the 
third generation (1 Kings xxi. 21). 

2. In the third tessera-decad one generation seems to be 
omitted, Jechoniah standing at the end of the second^ as well 

at the head of the third division. 

a. Athanasius supposes that Matthew reckoned the trans- 
tion as one person ; which is a manifest absurdity. 
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h. Others think that the Jechoniah at the end of the 
second tessera-decad is not the samejpenon as the one at the 
b^^ning of the third, being in fact that Jehoiakim or 
FJiakim (2 Chron. xzxyi.) who was the fiither of Jechoniah 
and son of Josiah, and who would otherwise be entirely 
oniitted from the genealogy. 

e, Alford supposes that I>avid is to be reckoned twice, 
the first tessera-decad being from Abraham to David, and 
the second from David to the transportation, which solution 
certainly agrees better than the former one with the words 
ofMatthew(i. 17). 

8. Four women are mentioned in Matthew's genealogy, 
namely, Thamar, Rahab, Ruth, and Bathsheba. Various 
reasons have been assigned for this peculiarity, the most 
probable of which is, that they are notorious characters ; 
Thamar for incest, Bathsheba for adultery, Rahab as a harlot, 
and Ruth as being a Moabitess by birth. Maldonatus says, 
* Prsetermisit Evangelista quod oitlinarium erat, quod autem 
' dubium et singulare exposuit.* 

4. Jechanias begat SaiatMel. It has been objected that 
we read in Jer. xxiL 30, Write ye this man ekikUess, from 
which text we must not however conclude that he was ab- 
solutely childless, but that he was deprived of prosperous 
children ; as the objectors might have seen, if they had 
noticed the remainder of the verse, /or no man of his seed 
shall prosper, sitting on the throne if David. 

5. It has been questioned whether Salathiel and Zembbabel in 
Matthew are the same as Salathiel and Zurabbabel in Luke, and 
still further, whether they are the same as Salathiel and Zemb- 
babel in the genealogy g^ven in 1 Chron. iii 

The most probable supposition is that they are the same 

Srsons ; that Salathiel was the son of Jeehonias, as stated in 
atthew and Chronicles, and that Neri was his maternal grand- 
father, the name of his mother (whom Dr. Barrett identifies with 
Susanna in the Apocrypha) being omitted, as was the usual 
custom of the Jews in their genedogies. The lines of Nathan 
and Solomon coalesced in Salathiel and Zembbabel; but the 
family of Zembbabel separated into two branches, one of which is 
traced by Matthew, the other by Luke. Luke g^ves the descent 
of Mary from Bhesa (whom l)r. Barrett identifies with the 
Bephaiah mentioned in 1 Chron. iii.) ; Matthew gives the descent 
of Joseph from Abiud, two generations being omitted between 
Zembbabel and Abiud. The two branches of the family of 
Zembbabel coalesced in Joseph and Mary. 

6. In 1 Chron. iii, 19 we mid, the 80)n$ ofPedaiah were Zeruh- 
babel and Shimei, whilst Matthew and Luke say that Zembbabel 

the son of Salathiel. 
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Tkis difficalty lias been explained in difierent ways. 

a. Some say that Zerobbabel was the son of Pedaiah, and the 
ffr(auUtm of Salathiel, mdiose son he is said to be according to the 
ciist<»n of Jewish genealogies. 

h. Others assert that Sahtthid and Pedaiah were brothers, that 
Salathiel died childless, and that Pedaiah married his widow ac- 
cording to the law of the kTirate. Zerobbabel was the offspring 
of this marriage, and was therefore the legal son of SalathieL 

c. Dr. DayidiKm supposes that the text in 1 Chron. iii. 19 is in> 
correct, since Salathid is said to be the fother of Zerubbabel in 
Ezra iii 8, T. 2; Nehemiah xii. 1; andHaggai L 1,12, 14,ii.2, 23. 

d, FinaDy, Jerome conjectores that Pedaiah and Salathiel are 
diSerent names of the same person. 

7. We have already mentioned that three generations are 
omitted between Jehoram and Ozias in the genedogy given by 
Matthew. Ihr. Barrett supposes that two are omitted between 
Zerobbabel and Abiod, two between Wiakim and Azor, and two 
more between Azor and Sadoc, making nine generations in all 
(Hnitted by Matthew. 

A gain J Lake has 77 names in his genealogy, incloding the two 
extremities, namely, God and Christ. Aogostine ascribes the 
same nomber to Lake's genealogy, hot Ireiuras, Africanns, and 
Ambrose say that Lake enomerates 72 generations from Christ to 
Adam. Accordingly, Dr. Barrett sopposes that four names have 
been interpolated in the received text, namely, Maath, Mattathias, 
Melea, and Mainan. 

8. Luke inserts a second Cainan between Arphaxad and 
Sala (iii. 36). This name is not found in the Hebrew text 
of Gen. x. 24, xi. 12, where Sala is said to be the son of 
Arphaxad. The LXX. however inserts Cainan between Sala 
and Arphaxad, and we must conclude, either that Luke 
quoted from the LXX., or that the coppst interpolated the 
Cainan which he found in that version. Townsend supposes 
that Cainan was a surname of Sala, and that we ought to 
read the son of Sala Cainan ; but in that case there would 
be no article in the Greek betweeu Sala and Cainan. 

Codex D indeed omits the second Cainan, and some think 
that it ought to be erased from the text ; it is however found 
in all the other principal mss. and in all the vss. 

133. We have attempted to give in the preceding articles a 
brief sketch of the two hjrpotheses which have been generally 
adopted by theologians in their attempts to solve the apparent 
ncies between the two genealogies. A more complete 
rtion of these difficulties does not come within the scope 
present work. Should our reader desire to examine the 
more folly, we most refer him to Dr. Barrett's essay on 
' gies, to Mr. Benham's treatise on the same subject, or 
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to the summaries of the arguments which are to be found in the 
works of Davidson and Townsend. 

It is not improbable that, after a full and patient enquiry into 
the subject, he will find himself utterly perplexed by the various 
arguments and opinions of the dififerent commentators, and will 
come to the same conclusion as Alford, namely, * that every 
* endeavour to reconcile the genealogies has violated either in- 
' genuousness or common sense.' The view which is taken of the 
controversy by that learned and acute writer must be stated in 
his own words : ' Here, as elsewhere, I believe that the accounts 
might be reconciled, or at all events good reason might be as- 
signed for their differing, if we were in possession of data on 
which to proceed; but here, as elsewhere, toe are not. For who 
shall reproduce the endless combinations of elements of con- 
fusion, which might creep into a genealogy of this kind ? 
Matthew's, we know, is squared so as to form three tessera- 
decads, by the omission of several generations ; how can we tell 
that some similar step unknown to us may not have been taken 
with that of Luke ? It was common among the Jews for the 
same man to bear dififerent names ; how do we know how often 
this may occur among the immediate progenitors of Joseph ? 
The levirate marriage was common ; how do we know now 
often this may have contributed to produce variations in the 
terms of a genealogy ? With all these elements of confusion it 
is quite as presumptuous to pronounce the genealogies discrepant, 
as it is overcurious and uncritical to attempt to reconcile them. 
It may suffice to us that they are inserted in the gospel as 
authentic documents.' 
134. Connected with the subject of the genealogies is the 
question of theparentage of Mary and the affinity between her 
and Joseph. The universal voice of antiquity asserts that the 
names of^her parents were Joachim and Anna. Some commen- 
tators, as we have already stated in Art. 130, think that she was 
of the tribe of Levi ; but Dr. Barrett supposes that Joachim is the 
same name as Eliakim, the abbreviated rorm of which latter is Eli : 
and gives the following genealogical table of the family of our Lord. 



Matthat. 



Jacob. 



I ' • 

Cleopas the elder, Joachim, or Eli, 

who died with- married Anna, 
out issue. His 
widow was mar- 
ried to his bro- 
ther Joachim, and 
had s daughter, 
viz., Mary, i} rov 



from whom 
sprang the Vir- 
gin Mary ^ Joseph. Alpheus or Cleopas 

the younger, mar- 
ried Mary, r) rov 
KX<i>7ra, and was 
the father of 
Jesus. James, Joses, Si- 

mon, and Jude. 
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According to this hypothesis there were two persons named 
Cleopas, and James, Joses, Simon, and Judas, who are called the 
brethren of our Lord in the N. T., were actually his first cousins, 
being the sons of Mary the sister of the Virgin, and legally his 
first cousins, being the sons of Cleopas the brother of Joseph. 
Others, however, suppose that they were the sons of Joseph by a 
former marriage : and thirdly, Alford and some others suppose 
that they were the sons of Joseph and Mary, and therefore the 
uterine brothers of our Lord. 



CHAPTER XI. 

ON THE riGURATIVB LANGUAGE OF THE NEW 

TESTAMENT. 

135. When a word is used in that sense which was first 
annexed to it, it is said to be used in its original or primitive 
sense. The sense which usage has appropriated to a word is 
called its proper, literal, or grammatical sense. The literal 
sense of a word is generally the same as lis primitive sense; 
but in some instances the original sense ot a word is lost, 
and some derivative sense occupies the place of the original 
sense, and becomes the literal sense. 

When a word which usage has appropriated to one thing 
is transferred to another, this new application is called a 
trope {TpSiroQ, turning), ox figure (figura,ybn» or image), and 
the word is said to be used in a tropicaf or figurative sense. 

When we say that one thing resembles any other thing in 
any of its properties, the assertion is called a simile. Thus 
(Isa. liii.) He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, is a 
simile. 

When, instead of saying that one subject is like another 
subject, we transfer to the first subject a word belonging 
properly to the second, the transfer is termed a metaphor 
(/i<ra0epa», to transfer). A metaphor, says Bp. Marsn, is 
itself a simile, though not in the form of a simile. For 
instance, if we say of a distinguished divine that he supports 
the Church as a pillar supports the incumbent edifice, we 
make use of a simile ; but if we say that he is a pillar of the 
Church, we employ a metaphor. Thus, also, when our Lord 
called Herod Antipas a fox (Luke xiii. 32), he used the word 
fox in a metaphorical sense : and again, he was a burning 
and a shining light (John v. 35) is a metaphor. In fact, 
as Bp. Marsh observes, metaphor is a figure which is more 
frequently employed in the Scriptures than all the other 
figures of rhetoric put together. 

136. An allegory (from aWog, another, and riyopku), to 
declare) is a representation of one thing which is intended 
to excite the representation of another thing. Writers on 
this subject difier with respect to the distinction between the 
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terms metofphor and aUegory, TliiiB (John xv. 1) J am the 
true vme is tenned a metaphor hy Dr. Davidson, whereas 
Archbishop Trench calls it an all^ory. 

Some have defined an allegory to be a lengthenedmetaphor, 
or a eontimustum of metaphors. They confine the term 
metaphor to a single word, and refer whatever exceeds this 
to the head of allegory. 

Dr. Davidson, in his Seiered Hermerunttics, maintains 
that in the metapAor there is bat one meaning ; whereas 
in the eUJeg&ry there are two, a litnal and a figurative. 
In the former the principal object is prominently exhibited, 
in the latter the secondary object only is presented, the prin- 
cipal being concealed. According to this view a lengthened 
metaphor, or a continuation of metaphors^ never becomes an 
allegory. The BOth Paalm, Tkm Imst hnmght a vine out of 
Efffpty ei€,y is often quoted as a striking example of alle- 
gorv. 

A% an allegory comprehends two distinet representations, 
the interpretation of an allegory mast comprehend two 
distinct operations. We most fiist interpret the words of 
the allegory according to their literal and grammatical sense, 
and we must in the second place interpret the things which 
are figuratively represented by the words. 

Some of the ancient Fathers were so fond of allegorical 
interpretation as to apply it to historical &cts as well as 
to fictitious narratives. According to Origen, every passage 
of Scripture has a threefold sense, and requires a correspond- 
ing triple interpretation, namely, the natural ((TutfiaTiKdg)y 
the spiritual {xjwxucdc), and the mystical {jrvevfiaTucog), This 
system of allegorical interpretation was probably derived 
from the Therapeutae ^ee Art. 60) and Philo Judaeus ; and 
was adopted by Justin Martyr, Eu8ebius,and other Fathers, 
but more especially by those of the Alexandrian School, 
namely, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, &c. 

But the system of allegorical interpretation was carried to the 

Seatest extent in the middle ages. * It is no wonder,' says Bp. 
arsh, * that in proportion as learning declined, the passion for 

* allegorical interpretation increased. And the use of granunatical 

* interpretation having been proportionally diminished in the 

* Church of Rome by the substitution of an authorized version 
' ^^ the origmal Scriptures, there at length arose, in the darkness 

jhft middle ages, a race of fanatics who rejected grammatical 

~ itation altogether. They were distinguished in the 

century bv the appellation of the Mystics, from their 

1 mode of interpreting Scripture. These Mystics had an 
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* Utter contempt for human reason and human learning ; they 
' supposed themselves especially guided by the Spirit ; and hence 
' they compensated, by a kind of spiritual interpretation, for that 

< gnunmatical interpretation which they had never learnt. They 
' appealed mainly to that passage in 2 Cor. iii. 6, which in the 

* Latin Vulgate is translated litera occidit, spiritus autem vivificat, 

* and in the A. V. the letter killeth, but the spirit aiveth life. In 
' this passage they supposed litera to mean literal interpretation, 

< and spiritus, spiritual interpretation ; and inferred that the 
' apostle condemned the former and enjoined the exclusive use of 

< the latter.' Dr. Davidson enumerates among the mystics Hugo 
de St. Victor, Bonaventura, who was called the Seraphic Doctor, 
and Thomas a Kempis. And although when learning revived 
grammatical interpretation again prevailed ; the system of alle- 
gorical interpretation has been adopted more or less by writers 
of a later period, nor is it probable that it will ever be entirely 
discarded, as long as the pride of intellect or the illusions of 
ignorance are permitted to mislead men in the pursuit of divine 
truth. 

The expression of St. Paul in Gal. iv. 24, lirivd kariv dXXij- 
yopovfxtva, which the A.V. renders, which things are an allegory, 
has been quoted by allegorical interpreters in defence of their 
system. But the translation g^ven in the A. V. is incorrect ; it 
ought to be rendered, which things are allegorized (by me). St. 
Paul does not pronounce the history recorded in the O. T. to be 
an allegory, he merely declares that it is allegorized. He does 
not assert that this history is a fictitious narrative, intended to 
represent something which is true ; but he deduces from the 
history which he acknowledged to be a true one, a figurative 
representation of something else which is also true. In short, 
when St. Paul allegorized the history of the two sons of Abraham, 
and compared them with the two covenants, he did nothing more 
than represent the first as tt/pes, the latter as their antitypes. 
Though he instituted the same comparison which we institute in 
an al&gory between its immediate and ultimate representation, 
yet the subjects of St. Paul's comparison did not thereby acquire 
the same character with the subjects of an allegory. We will 
therefore state the distinction which exists between a type and an 
alleqory. A type corresponds to its antitSTpe just as the im- 
mediate representation in an allegory corresponds to its ultimate 
representation ; but the immediate representation in an allegory 
is a fictUious narrative ; whereas a type is an historic fact designed 
and preordained by Grod as a representation of some other sub- 
sequent historic fact, which is called the antitype. In typical 
interpretation therefore, ».e. in the application oi things recorded 
in the O. T. to similar things recorded in the N. T., great caution 
must be observed. The former must not merely resemble the 
latter, but they must have been designed to resemble the latter. 
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We can safely assert that persons or things mentioned in the 
O. T. are typea of persons or things mentioned in the N. T., only 
when the first persons or things are expressly declared by the in- 
spired vmters to have been designed as prefigurationsof the latter. 
(13j>. Marsh's Lecture*,) 

137. A parable (vapafioXi), which Cicero renders collatioy 
Senecfiima^o, Quintilian similitudo) is a fictitious narrative 
in which some spiritual truth is figuratively represented. 

A parable, according to Archbishop Trench, differs from 
an allegory in form, but not in substance ; the first bearing 
the same relation to the second that a simile does to a meta- 

ghor. Thug the parable requires an interpretation to be 
rought to it from widiout ; whereas the allegory contains 
its interpretation within itself. This distinction is not ob- 
served by other writers, who use the terms allegory and 
parable as synonymous. Thus Bp. Marsh calls the parable 
of the Sower an allegory. 

A parable differs from a fable, not in its form, but in the 
subjects to which it relates. Thus a fable generally consists 
of some marvellous conversation between birds, beasts, or 
trees ; whereas in a parable the subject is treated with 
greater reverence, and the narrative, although fictitious, is 
always possible. Again the fable never has a higher aim 
than to inculcate some maxim of worldly wisdom, whereas 
the parable is constructed to set forth a spiritual and heavenly 
truth. 

A proverb (Trapoifiia, from Trap' olfiov, by the way z= a trite 
wayside saying, or, as some understand it, a saying removed 
from the ordinary way, an uncommon saying) is a short 
sententious maxim, occasionally, but not necessarily ,figura- 
tive. Thus some proverbs are concise parables, as, if the 
Hind lead the blind both shall fall into the ditch (Matt. xv. 
14) ; some are brief allegories, some are concentrated fables, 
whereas others are expressed without a figure, as sxOpiov 
adiopa BCJpa (Soph. Aj. 674). 

The word wapctpoXij never occurs in St. John, nor irapoi/iia 
in the first three Evangelists, although our translators have 
' wapotfiia by parable in John x. 6. And what are 
rbs in St. John very often do not possess that 
is essential to the real proverb, and are in 
_ ies. (See Trench on the Parables,) 
iterpretation of parables, three things are to be 




ject to be illustrated. 
flkiitntiYe example. 
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8. The resemblance existing between them. 

Some writers have maintained that all the circumstances 
mentioned in theillastrative example have some correspond- 
ing equivalent in the ultimate representation ; others assert 
that we must expect to find only a general correspondence 
between the sign and the thing si^ified, many particulars 
being introduced into the illustrative example for the mere 
purpose of giving liveliness to the narrative. And the 
correctness of the latter hypothesis is confirmed by those 
expositions of the parables which are occasionally given by 
their divine author. Thus in the parable of the Tares there 
is apparently no spiritual equivalent for the circumstance 
mentioned in Matt. xiii. 25, whilst men slept. But we must 
not fall into the opposite extreme, and rashly look upon 
circumstances mentioned in a parable as non-essential, l>e- 
cause their interpretation is not perfectly obvious. 

The parable of the Prodigal Son (Luke xv. 11) was spoken 
in reply to the murmurings of some who were offended be- 
cause our Lord received and ate with sinners. As these sinners 
were Jews and not Gentiles, it is probable that the two sons 
do not represent the Jews and the Gentiles ; but rather that 
the parable contrasts the rich mercy of God in pitying and 
pardoning repentant sinners, with the hard-heartedness of 
the self-righteous scribes and Pharisees. According to this 
interpretation, the younger son represents the sinner wan- 
dering from God, and running into sin and folly ; but be- 
coming sensible after a time of his own wickedness and in- 
gratitude, and returning in penitent sorrow to the Father 
of all mercies, who is ever ready to forgive the sins of those 
that truly repent, and draws nigh unto those who draw nigh 
unto him. The elder son represents the cold hard-hearted 
observer of morality, who lacks that benevolence and love 
for his brethren in humanity, which is the distinguishing 
characteristic of a truly Christian spirit. The father of the 
two sons is God, the common Father of all mankind. 

138. It is scarcely worth while to enumerate the various 
systems of interpretation which have been adopted by German 
philosophers. Some of them explain the miracles recorded in 
Scripture as natural events, which the ignorance or credulitv of 
those who witnessed them have magnified into supernatural oc- 
currences. Others affirm them to be mere myths, symbolically 
representing some religious idea or spiritual truth. No doubt 
many among the German writers upon theology are free from the 
taint of Neology, and the works of Olshausen and Neander and 
some others fully deserve the reputation which they have ob- 
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tained; but with respect to the writings of the Eationalistic 
school it has been truly said by an eminent Hying divine, ' that it 

* would have been far better for the world if every single writing 
' of these so-called Grerman philosophers had been buried at the 

* bottom of the Grerman Ocean.' The prevailing characteristic of 
their works is infidelity ; the only redeeming feature which they 
possess is that a very large proportion of them is utterly unin- 
telhgible. 

Various rules for the interpretation of Holy Scripture are laid 
down in hermeneutical works ; as however these rules differ in 
form and number according to the views of the writers, we will 
not attempt to state them, but refer our readers to such books as 
Home's mtroductiony or Davidson's Sacred HemienmticSy where 
they will find the subject discussed at full length. One rule 
however is given by Bp. Marsh which will commend itself to the 
notice of every truly Christian student, namely, ' that while he 

* uses his honest endeavours to discover the truth, he will pray to 
' God for a blessing on those endeavours, and for that assistance 

* of the Holy Spirit, without which all our endeavours must be 

* fruitless.' 

In the interpretation of Scripture certain qualificatioDS 
are necessary, which Dr. Davidson in his Sctcred Herme- 
neutics divides into three kinds : Intellectual, Literary, and 
Moral. 

a. The intellectual qualifications consist of a sound judg- 
ment to ascertain the sense which the Holy Spirit intended, 
and a command of language to set that sense before the reader 
in a perspicuous form. 

b. The literary qualifications consist in a knowledge of 
the Greek language, and especially of that peculiar dialect 
in which the N. T. is written ; an acquaintance with the 
writings of the Fathers ; and a knowledge of sacred and 
profane history, of geography, chronology, and antiquities. 

c. The moral qualifications are a singleness of desire to 
know the mind of God, accompanied by a steady determi- 
nation to obey it ; and constant prayer to God for the 
assistance of his Holy Spirit, who is able to guide us into all 
truth. 




CHAPTER Xn. 

ON THE FIVE HISTORICAL BOOKS OF THE 

NEW TESTAMENT. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE FOtJR GOSPELS — THE A.UTHORSHIP, 
DATE, DESIGN, STYLE, LANGUAGE, INTEGRITY, &C., OF 
THE FIVE HISTORICAL BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
—THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Sect. 1. On the origin of the four gospels. 

139. The word Qospel is derived from the Saxon pod- 
spel (good tidines), and is an exact equivalent of the word 
tvayykXiov, which has been applied by ecclesiastical writers 
to the four inspired records ot our Lord's life on earth. In 
earlier Greek thayykXiov "=. a present made in return for aood 
tidings, or a sacrifice offered for good tidings j but in later 
Greek the word is applied to the good news itself It is 
generally used in this sense in the N. T. 

Davidson asserts that the term is applied in the N. T. 
only to things described orally, and that it was not appro- 
priated to written documents till a later than the apostolic 
period. The earliest Christian Father who applies it to our 
present Gospels, is Justin Martyr (a.d. 150). But it is clear 
from the words of Justin that the title was commonly applied 
in his time to these books, and we may reasonably conclude 
that this application of the word had commenced at a much 
earlier period. In fact, St. Mark himself (i. 1) has prefixed 
it as a title to his own written Gospel. 

Most commentators hsree that the four Gospels were 
written in the order in which they stand in our Bible, but 
in the Latin Church the Gospels of Matthew and John are 
placed before those of Mark and Luke, and this arrangement 
is confirmed by D and some other Codices. It is probable 
that this arrangement was adopted by the Latins, because it 
was thought proper to give to the two Gospels written by 
Apostles a priority of position over those -whicn were written 
under the inspection or dictation of Apostles. 

It is generally admitted that St. John's Gospel was 
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written after the other three, but although, as we have stated 
before, the balance of authority is in favour of the three 
first Gospels having been written in the order, Matthew, 
Mark, Luke ; different hypotheses have been made by various 
biblical critics^ embracing every possible permutation of 
their order. 

140. From a very early period in ecclesiastical history the 
Evangelists have been popularly associated with the four 
Cherubic symbols. St. Augustine refers the lion to Matthew, 
the man to Mark, the ox to Luke, and the eagle to John. The 
lion, the symbol of regal dignity, is supposed to be applicable to 
Matthew, because in his Gospel our Lord is announced as the 

Sromised king of the Kingdom of Grod ; the man is referred to 
lark, because in the second Gospel the humanity of Christ is 
most prominently set forth ; the ox, the emblem of sacrifice, is 
assigned to Luke, because he exhibits more particularly the sacri- 
ficial and priestly character of our Saviour's office ; and the eagle 
is applied to John, because he unfolds more clearly than the other 
Evangelists the doctrine of our Lord's divinity, ana, soaring above 
earth^ things, contemplates the deepest mysteries of divine truth. 
But the application of these four symbols is different in different 
writers, and the interpretation of the emblems themselves, and 
their application to the Gospels which they are supposed to repre- 
sent, is somewhat strained and fanciful. 

Ihe interpretation of Jerome, which has been generally adopted 
in the Western Church, assigns the man to Matthew, and the lion 
to Mark, the ox to Luke, and the eagle to John. 

The difference in character between the three first Evan- 
gelists and the fourth is, however, very clear and striking. 
The first three Evangelists describe our Lord's ministry in 
Galilee, and barely aUude to his occasional visits to Jeru- 
salem until his last journey thither, immediatelv before the 
crucifixion. St. John, on the other hand, confines himself 
almost exclusively to his ministry in Judsea. Again, the 
discourses and parables of our Lord which are recorded in 
the first three Gospels have reference almost exclusively to 
his dealings with us ; whilst those related by St. John prin- 
cipally regard his own essential attributes and covenant 
purposes. Accordingly, many suppose that St. John wrote 
nis Gospel as an historical and doctrinal supplement to 
those of the first three Evangelists ; but this hypothesis is 
rejected by others, especiallv by Alford, who maintains that 
it is hiffmy improbable tnat any one of the first three 
cupels m their present form had ever been seen by St. John, 
n this subject the reader will do well to consult the 
Uffomena to Alford's edition of the N. T. ; Birks*s Horee 
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Evangelica, and the works of Townson, Greswell, and others, 
where the subject is discussed at len^h. 

141 . The first three Evangelists, in their account of our 
Lord's ministry, proceed in the main upon a common out- 
line. They differ occasionally in the order of events, and 
in minor details of the history ; but in a great number of 
passages there is a close and verbal agreement between the 
three. From this circumstance they have been called tlie 
Synoptic Qospels. 

Three principal hypotheses have been proposed to account 
for this peculiarity. 

I. Some suppose that the' three Synoptic Gospels were 
written successively, each succeedine writer being acquainted 
with those previously written^ and mcorporating in his his- 
tory such portions of the preceding Gospels as suited the 
object of his work ; with the addition of such information as 
he was able to obtain from other orinnal sources. 

This hypothesis is maintained by Mr. Birks in his Hor€B 
Evangeltc€B, by Dr. Townson, Mr. Greswell, and many 
others. The principal objection to it is, that in whatever 
order the three Gospels be arranged, the additions and 
omissions of the later ones are not suitable to the character 
of the writers, and the object for which the Gospels were 
designed. Thus, if St. Luke, who wrote for the Gentiles, 
pubushed his Gospel subsequently to that of St. Matthew, 
it is strange that he should omit the visit of the Gentile 
Magi ; if St. Matthew wrote his Gospel after that of St. 
Luke, It is equally astonishing that in a narrative especially 
designed for Jews, he should omit the circumcision of the 
child Jesus, and the prophetic testimonies of Simeon and 
Anna. 

II. Others suppose that there existed an original Gospel 
drawn up by the Apostles generally, and by them committed 
to writing ; that this Protevangetium contained those por- 
tions which are common to the three Evangelists, and that 
the remainder of the Gospels was derived partly from other 
written documents whose circulation was less general, or 
from other sources peculiar to each Evangelist. This hypo- 
thesis is supported by Bp. Marsh, who supposes that there 
existed severa] editions ot this Protevangelium, each of which 
contained different additions, and that the three Gospels 
were compiled from different combinations of these written 
documents. Various modifications of this theory have been 
adopted by Eichhom and other writers, all of which are 
liable to a serious objection, namely, that in those passage's 

L 
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which are common to the three Evangelists, there is not 
such a close agreement as would naturally have been mani- 
fest if they had been derived from a common documentary 
(t. e. written) source. 

III. The third hypothesis is, that * the Synoptic Gospels 
' contain the substance of the Apostles* testimony collected 

* principally from their oral teaching current in the Church ; 

* partly also from written documents embodying portions of 
' that teaching.' This hypothesis is maintained by Alford, 
and agrees substantially with the views held by Olshausen, 
Davidson, and other eminent critics. Alford supposes that the 
Apostles in virtue of their office gave to the various churches 
their testimony in a narrative of facts ; that these narratives 
were for the most part the same, not from design or rule, but 
because the things themselves were the same ; and that this 
oral teaching was inculcated in the catechization of catechu- 
mens^ and is referred to by St. Luke in his preface when he 
states his object in writing to be that TheophilusmzgA^Anou; 
the certainty of those things wherein he had been catechized 
(Kartixh^nCf A.V. instructed, Luke i. 4). 

He supposes also that portions of this oral teaching were 
written down by private believers, for the use of themselves 
and their friends, or transmitted to distant churches under 
the sanction of the Apostles ; and that the diriy^iffeig to which 
St. Luke alludes in the first verse of his preface, refer to 
such written documents, and not to the more complete his- 
tories of Matthew and Mark. 

In this manner he accounts for those sections which are 
common to the three Gospels ; and supposes that each Evan - 

felist added to this common part such additional matter as 
e was able to obtain from the eye-witnesses of our Lord's 
ministry, or from authentic written documents to which he 
had access. 

This hypothesis, like the two preceding ones, is not free 
from objection. Some writers insist that the many variations 
and corruptions to which oral transmission is liable preclude 
the possibility of such a close agreement as exists in the 
common portion of the Synoptic Gospels. But this theory 
is supported by several of the most eminent among recent 
Biblical critics, and, as far as we are able to determine, offers 
fewer difficulties than the two preceding ones. 

For a list of the principal uncial mss. of the Gospels, see 
Art. 14. 
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Sect. 2. — ^ThB GOSPEL according TO ST. MATTHEW. 

142. Authorship. It has been unanimously acknow- 
ledged that the first Gospel was written by St. Matthew the 
Apostle. It is mentioned by Papias, who lived in the be- 
ginning of the second century, and is quoted by Justin 
Martyr, Irenaeus, Tertullian, Origen, and other early 
Fathers. 

The Apostolic fathers, Barnabas, Hermas, Clement of Rome, 
Ignatius, and Folycarp, frequently allude to the facts and doc- 
trines recorded by the four Evangelists. As, howeyer, they do 
not expressly refer to any written Gospel, it is just possible that 
these allusions may have been derived from the oral tradition 
current in the Christian Church. The writings of Justin Martyr 
contain numerous references to the evangelic history, although 
he does not expressly assert that they are quotations from our 
Evangelists. But Justin speaks of the meTJioirs (aTro/x v rifiovivfiara) 
of the Apostles, and it is generally admitted that these memoirs 
are none other than our four canonical Gospels. It is therefore 
evident that these references to the facts and doctrines recorded 
in our Gospels were derived, not from oral tradition, but from 
the Gospels themselves. Irenseus, and the Fathers after his time, 
generally quote the books of the N. T. by name. 

We know very little about St. Matthew himself. We 
learn from the first three Gospels that he was a publican, 
and was called to be one of the twelve apostles whilst he was 
engaged in his business. No other circumstance relating to 
him individually is mentioned in the N.T.,but some writers 
assert that he preached in Ethiopia, and suffered martyrdom. 
Others say that he preached to the Persians. But little credit 
can be placed in these statements. Clement of Alexandria, 
TertuUian, and Origen say nothing concerning his martyr- 
dom. He is named Levi by Mark and Luke in their account 
of his calling, although they give him the name of Matthew 
in their lists of the twelve apostles ; we must therefore con- 
clude that, like St. Paul, he changed his name when he be- 
came a follower of Christ. St. Mark (ii. 14) also calls him the 
son of Alphaeus, and hence Alford concludes that he was the 
brother of James the Less. Most writers, however, suppose 
that the Alpheeus who was the father of St. Matthew is not 
the same person as Alphsus the father of James, and identify 
the latter with Cleopas, the husband of Mary the sister of 
the blessed Virgin ; supposing James the son of Alphaeus to 
be the same person as James the brother of our Lord. It 
does not appear at all probable that, if Matthew and James 
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bad been brothers, there would be no mention of this relation- 
ship in the lists of the twelve apostles, which coaple together 
Simon Peter and Andrew his brother, James and John the 
sons cf Zebedee* 

143. At what time and place it was written. It is ad- 
mitted by all ancient and most modem authorities that the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew was written first of all the 
four Gospels'. Various dates have however been assigned 
to it, ranging between 37 and 64 a.d. Theophylact, who is 
followed by Owen, Wetstein, Townson, Tomline, and others, 
places this Gospel 8 years after the Ascension, Nicephorus 
places it 15 years after the Ascension, whereas Irenaeus 
asserts that it was written while Peter and Paul were found- 
ing the Church in Rome. If this view be correct, it must 
have been written between 61 and 64 a.d. This later date 
is advocated by Mill, Lardner, Hales, and some others. 
As there is no mention in the Gospel of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, it is clear that the Gospel was published before 
that event. It is generally admitted that it was written in 
Palestine. 

144. For what readeXB it wm written. Internal evi- 
dence shows that this Gospel was written principally for 
Jews. St. Matthew rarely gives any explanation of Jewish 
customs, and speaks of places in Judaea as if they were well 
known to his readers. His quotations from the prophets 
are more numerous than those of Mark or Luke, whence we 
may conclude that his readers lay particular stress upon the 
arguments from prophecy. We learn from Justin Martyr, 
who adopts the same Hne of argument, that this was the 
case with the Jews, who found an explanation of our Lord's 
miracles in demoniacal agency. As however explanations 
are occasionally given of Hebrew words (e.g, i. 23, xxvii. 
46), we must conclude that the Gospel, though principally 
written for the benefit of Jewish converts, was also intended 
for Gentile readers. 

145. Style and character. The style of this Gospel is 
more Hebraistic than that of Mark or Luke (Alford), as might 
naturally be expected from our knowledge of its author. In 
his narrative also the order of events is less strictly observed 
than in the two other Synoptic Gospels, as might naturally 
be expected in the earliest written account of our Lord's 
ministry, when a correct record of the sayings and actions 
of our Saviour would be an object of far greater importance 
than the precise order in which they occurred. 

Some writers even go so far as to assert that in some 
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instances Matthew has collected sayings of our Lord which 
were delivered at different times^ and has arranged them into 
a single continued discourse; but as the long discourses 
which we find in his Gospel are strictly coherent, this sup- 
position is exceedingly improbable. 

Among the circumstances which are recorded by him 
alone, the following are the most important. The visit of 
the Magi, the flight into Egypt, and the massacre of the 
innocents (chap, li.) : the cure of two blind men (chap, ix.) ; 
the miracle relating to the tribute-money (chap, xvii.) ; the 
dream of Pilate's wife, the resurrection of many saints at 
the Crucifixion ; the posting of the watch^ and subsequent 
bribing of the Roman suard (chaps, xxvii., xxviii.) ; and the 
parables of the tares, tne hidden treasure, the pearl, the net^ 
the two debtors, the labourers in the vineyard, the two sons, 
and the ten virgins. 

The two first chapters of this Grospel have been reckoned 
spurious by Griesbach, Hug, and other writers. It is not worth 
while to state the arguments, whether external or internal, which 
have been urged against them, since their genuineness can be 
satisfactorily estabUshed in the same manner as that of every 
other portion of the N. T., namely, by the authority of all the 
Biss. , the ancient vss.,* and quotations in the Fathers. 

146. In what language it was written. On this point 
three different hypotheses have been advanced. 

1. That the Gospel was originally written in Hebrew 
(Aramaic), and that the Greek Gospel which has come down 
to us is a translation of the original Hebrew work by some 
very early Christian. 

2. That Matthew published two editions of his Gospel : 
the first in Hebrew, which is lost; the second in Greek, 
which is the Gospel which we now possess. 

3. That the Greek Gospel which we possess is the original 
and only Gospel written by St. Matthew. 

Firstly. Let us examine the hypothesis of an Hebrew 
original. On this point the evidence of the early Church is 
unanimous. 

Papias (about 120 a. d.) says, * Matthew wrote the oracles 
^ in the Hebrew tongue.' 
Ireneeus (180 a.d.) says, ^Matthew published his Gospel 

* In some copies of the Latin version, that portion of chap i. 
which contains the genealogy is separated from the rest of the 
book. 
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^ amone the Hebrews in their own language, while Peter 
' and ^ol were founding the Choreh at Rome.' 

Pantaenus (200 a-d.) and Origen (220 a.d.), as quoted hy 
Eusebius, assert the same. 

Eusebius (315 a.d.) says, ' Matthew, after first preaching 
' to the Hebrews, gave them, when about to go among others, 
' his Gospel written in their native tongue.*^ 

Jerome (400 a.d.^ says, ' First of aU, Matthew wrote a 
' Grospel in Judaea, m the Hebrew tongue. It is not certain 
' who afterwards translated it into Greek.' 

It is useless to adduce any more quotations firom the 
Fathers, since it is admitted that they are united in £aiYour 
of this hypothesis, which is supported also by Campbell, 
Michaelis, Owen, Mill, Grotius, and many others. 

It is certain that two early Christian sects, the Nazarenes 
and Ebionites, who sprung up towards the end of the first 
century, possessed a Hebrew Gospel, which (or different 
varieties of which) bore various names; but was generally 
called the Gospel according to the Hebrews. At one time 
St. Jerome beJeived this to be the original Gospel of St. 
Matthew, and translated it into Greek and Latin ; but he 
appears to have subsequently changed his opinion. Some 
critics think that his originu supposition was, to a certain 
extent, correct ; and that the Gospel used by the Ebionites 
was the original Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew ; which, 
however, tney had corrupted to such an extent by their 
omissions and interpolations, that it lost all authority in the 
Church ; and was rejected for the authentic and accurate 
translation, which we now possess. 

Secondly. The hypothesis that Matthew wrote an original 
Hebrew Gospel (al>out a.d. 38), and likewise an original 
Greek Gospel some years later (namely, about a.d. 64), has 
been maintained by Olshausen, Whitby, Townson, Hales^ 
and some others. The objections to this hypothesis are, 

a. It is contradicted by the silence of sdl the Fathers, 
who, if Matthew had written a Greek Gospel, could scarcely 
have been, without any exception, ignorant of such an im- 
portant fact. 

h. It is improbable that, if Matthew had written his 
Gospel originally in Hebrew, he would have thought it 
necessary to write another in Greek. The Gospel which we 
now have is evidently intended for Hebrew readers, and 
would have been a superfluity if an original Hebrew Gospel 
was in existence. 

c. The style and character of the Gospel which has come 
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down to us, lead us to the conclusion that it is a translation 
from the original Hebrew, which was made by some person 
for the benent of the Gentile Christians : since under such 
circumstances it is easy to conceive that the translator would 
not venture to alter the original in his translation ; but it is 
not at all probable that if the author himself was the trans- 
lator, he would have preserved the Hebraistic character of 
the original in a translation which he intended for a diffe- 
rent class of readers. 

Thirdljr. The hypothesis that our present Greek Gospel 
is the original (if not the only) Gospel written by St. Matthew, 
has been maintained by Erasmus, Lardner,Lightfoot, Wet- 
stein and others. Alford also, in the second edition of his 
Greek Testament, abandons the view maintained in his first 
edition, and adopts that of a Greek original. In opposition 
to the testimonies of the Fathers, it is contended that Papias 
was a weak and credulous man, whom Eusebius terms 
aipodpa (TfjuKpbQ rbv vovvj and that he is not therefore a credible 
witness : that the words of Irenaeus may mean that Matthew 
published his Gospel not only in Greek hut also in Hebrew, 
and that the supposed Hebrew original of St. Matthew, 
which St. Jerome says that he translated into Greek and 
Latin, was the apocryphal Gospel according to tlte Hebrews, 
which was used by the Nazarenes and Ebionites. 

But the chief arguments in favour of a Greek original 
rest upon the internal evidence furnished by the Gospel 
itself. 

It is urged that it bears none of the characteristic marks 
of a translation : that the Greek Gospel alone is quoted or 
referred to by the early Fathers ; and that the old Syriac 
version was evidently made from our present Greek Gospel. 

The above is merely a brief summary of the arguments 
which have been brought forward for and against me exis- 
tence of a Hebrew original of St. Matthew's Gospel. For 
a more complete view of the question we would recommend 
our readers to consult the Prolegomena to Alford and Words- 
worth's editions of the Greek Testament, Davidson and 
Home's Introductions, and other standard works. 

Many of the principal difficulties in this Grospel have been ex- 
plained iu the preceding notes, but the following passages also 
require the student's particular attention. In some the reading 
is doubtful, in some the rendering of the A. V. is incorrect, whilst 
in others the meaning of the words is a subject of dispute among 
commentators : ii. 2 5 iii. 16 ; vi. 1, 2, 7, 11, 13 ; viii. 4, 22 ; ix. 
36 ; xi. 12, 19, 27 ; xii. 32 ; xv. 16, 32 ; xvi. 18, 19, 22, 28 ; xix. 
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17,24,28; XX. 23,28; xxL42: xxir. 15, 1€,28,S€; xxTi28; 
xxviL 17 ; xxriiL 19. 

Sect. 3. — ^Thz GOSPKi. according to st. mark. 

147. Anthonll^ The antfaor of the second Gospel has 
been uniformly styled Mark, and it is ^nerally aiLnitted 
that he is Uienme person who is called .^An tckme smrmnme 
was Mark in Acts ziL 12, 25, xr. 37 ; and simply JokM in 
Acts xiiL 5, 13. The Gospel is mentioned by Papias. and 
quoted by Irensus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, 
Oneen, £nsebius, and other Fathers. 

(^Deeming this John Mark, we learn from Acts xii. 12, 
that he was Uie son of the Mary at whose house the Apos- 
tles were accustomed to meet ; that he was cousin (Ja^wq, 
I^\., sister's tmL, Col. It. 10) to Barnabas, and that he ac- 
companied Paul and Barnabas on their first missionary 
journey, but left them at Peiga in Pamphrlia (Acts xr. 38;, 
for wluch reason Paul refused to take Mari^ with him on 
his second journey. This circumstance caused a dissension 
(irapo^viTfioc) between Paul and Barnabas, which latter 
separated from Paul and took Mark along with him to 
Cyprus. We hear no more of Mark in the Acts, but it ap- 
pears that he was afterwards reconciled with St Paul, 
since he is called by that apostle his felhw^labottrer, and 
sends his salutation to the Colossians and Philemon in the 
Epistles written to them by PauL As these Epistles were 
written from Rome during Paul's first imprisonment, it is 
clear that St. Mark was at Rome at that tmie. In Paul's 
second imprisonment he directs Timothy (2 Tim. iv. 11; as 
follows : Take Mark, and bring him untk tkee^for he is pro- 
fitable to me for the ministry: it appears, therefore, that 
Mark left Rome after St. Paul wrote the Epistles to the 
Colossians and Philemon. Mark is also called Marcus my 
son by St. Peter (1 Pet. v. 13). We learn nothing more 
concemine him in Scripture ; but ecclesiastical writers in- 
form us uiat he was an attenduit upon Peter at Rome : 
that he wrote his Gospel under the influence of that Apostle; 
and that he founded the Christian Church at Alexandria, 
where he died a natural death in the eighth year of the reign 
of Nero. Some of them assert that he suffered martyrdom. 
But ail this is very uncertain. 

There is no mention of Mark in the Gospels. Origen supposes 
that he was one of the serentj disciples, but this is denied by 
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Fapias. Townson ooiyecttires that Mark himself was the ytmng 
man mentioned in his Grospel (xir. 51). 

There is no authority for the supposition, but it is ur^ed that 
the circumstance there mentioned is apparently so triflmg and 
irrelevant, that we can hardly conceive that the writer would 
have introduced it if he had not personally been connected with it. 

Some critics distinguish between the Mark who is called my 
JOSk^Kv Peter, and the John Mark of the Acts. They consider the 
former to have been the author of the Gospel ; and Da Costa, in 
his Fom Witnesses, concludes from internal evidence that he was 
a Boman and a soldier, and proceeds to identify him with the 
devout soldier sent by Cornelius to Peter (Acts x. 7). All this is 
mere conjecture. 

The following arguments have been advanced to prove that 
Mark, the author of the Gospel, is a different person from the 
John Mark mentioned in the Acts. 

I. None of the Fathers give the surname John to the Evan- 
gelist 

To this objection we may answer, that Simon Peter was almost 
always caUed simply Peter, and that Barnabas is called simply by 
his surname, Baniabas, although he had also the name of Joses. 

II. It is urged that it is improbable that the Alark mentioned 
in the Acts and Pauline Epistles should also be so intimate with 
St. Peter as to be called by him my son. 

An answer to the second objection is found in the fact, that 
Silvanus, who is often mentioned in the Pauline Epistles and the 
Acts, is also mentioned in 1 Pet. v. 12 ; and that the notices of 
Mark in the Pauline Epistles do not imply anything more than a 
brief and accidental reunion with St. Paul, such as would not in 
any way preclude a closer and more continued association with 
St. Peter. 

148. At what time and place it was written. 

Irenaeus (see Art. 152) says that it was written after the 
deaths of Peter and Paul. This would bring the date to 
64 A. D. at the very earliest. 

TertuUian intimates that it was written during the life- 
time of St. Peter, and this account is corroborated by Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus and Origan (as quoted by Eusebius); as 
well as by Eusebius himself and Jerome. 

Their testimonies will be found in Art. 162. Different 
dates have accordingly been assigned to the present Gospel, 
varying from a.d. 40 to 65. The date assigned to it by 
Eusebius in his Chronicon is the third year of Claudius, or 
A.D. 43; the Paschal Chronicle (seventh century) places it 
as early as a.d. 40. The general opinion, however, is that 
it was written much later, and assigns it to the year 63 or 
64, at which time Peter was at Rome. 
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A great majority both of ancient and modem writers snp- 
pose that it was written at Home. Chrysostom is singular 
in supposing that it was written at Alexandria. No Alex- 
andrian writer confirms his statement. 

149. In what language it was written. The consentient 
testimony of antiquity proves that this Gospel was written 
in Greek, nor was this point ever disputed^ until Bellarmine 
and other zealous Catholics^ anxious to maintain the autho- 
rity of the Vul^te, started the hypothesis that St. Mark 
wrote his Gospel in Latin. 

In confirmation of this hypothesis it has been asserted that the 
Latin original is still preserved in the library of St. Mark's at 
Venice, and its adrocates have appealed to the authority of the 
Syriac versions, which contain a marginal note stating that Mark 
peached at Rome in Latin ; and also to a few Greek mss., in the 
subscriptions to which it is expressly stated that St. Mark's Gospel 
was written in Latin {iypcu^fi ptafioKni), 

It will be seen at once that the Syriac versions give no evidence 
at all respecting the question at issue ; and that the subscriptions 
of the MSS. prove nothing except the opinion of the copyists, and 
are of no authority whatever. The pretended autograph has been 
proved to be a portion of an^ancient Latin MS. of the four Gospels, 
which was formerly preserved at Aquileia. One portion of this 
MS. was sent to the Emperor Charles IV. at Prague (a.d. 1534), 
the other portion was carried by the canons of the church of 
Aquileia -to Friuli (a.d. 1420), and was obtained from the in- 
habitants of FriuU by one of the Doges of Venice. This latter 
portion has been pretended to be the original autograph of St. 
Mark. The other portion of the MS. exist^ at Prague in 1778, 
when it was printed by M. Dobrowsky, and it is probably to be 
found there at the present time. 

150. For what readers it was written. It is evident that 
this Gospel was written for Gentile Christians from the 
following peculiarities. 

1. The author constantly introduces explanations of 
Jewish customs and localities and interpretations of He- 
brew words ; thus we read (xii. 18), Then come unto him the 
Sadducees, which say tliere is no resurrection; and (xiii. 
3), As he sat upon the Mount of Olives over against the temple ; 
and (yii. 11), Corhan, that is to say, a gift, 

2. He seldom introduces quotations from the O. T. 
writers, except in the discourses of our Saviour. The only 
instances of such quotations which are to be found in his own 
narrative occur in i. 2, 3, and xv. 28. 

3. The numerous Latin words and expressions which he 
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uses have been adduced in proof that he not merely wrote 
his Gospel for Gentile Christians, but that he adapted it 
especially to the use of the Roman Church (see above Art. 
29). Many similar Latinisms, however, may also be found 
in the other Gospels. 

151. Style and character. The Gospel of St. Mark is 
remarkable for its simplicity and conciseness ; it contains 
many more Latinisms than that of St. Matthew ; which 
may be accounted for by the fact that its author, although 
a native of Palestine as well as St. Matthew, had resided 
at Rome for some time previous to his writing the Gospel. 
His narratives and descriptions are distinguished bv the 
introduction of minute details, which impart a wonderful 
appearance of reality to the events related. He omits' 
many of the discourses of our Lord, but records the prin- 
cipal events of his official life, introducing them with a brief 
summary of his baptism and temptation, and the preaching 
of John the Baptist. 

By far the greater part of the circumstances recorded 
by Mark are to be found in one or more of the other 
Evangelists ; there are, however, a few which are related 
by him alone. 

The parable of the seed sprin^ng silently (iv. 26), the 
cure of the deaf and dumb man hni, 32), and the cure of the 
blind man at Bethsaida (viii. 22), are the only passages of 
any length which are peculiar to St. Mark. 

The question of the genuineness of the concluding verses 
of the Gospel has been already discussed (Art. 24 a). 

A few writers have maintained that the first thirteen verses 
also are spurious, although they are found in all the MSB. and vss.; 
and some German critics have even gone so far as to assert that 
the original Grospel is lost, and that the Grospel which we now 
possess is the -production of some later writer, who took as his 
basis the original Gospel of St. Mark. 

It is not worth while to notice the arguments which have been 
advanced in support of this strange hypothesis. The consentient 
testimony of the early Church carries with it more weight than 
the fanciful hypercriticism of a few Neologists. If however the 
reader is curious about the question, he wiU find it fully discussed 
in Davidson i Introduction. 

152. From what sources the Gospel is derived. 

Some critics suppose that St. Mark's Gospel is merely an 
abridgment of St. Matthew's ; this supposition is, however, 
contradicted by the unanimous voice of antiquity, which 
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states that St. Mark's Gospel was written under the influence 
of St. Peter. 

Papias (as quoted. by Eusebius) says, * Mark, being the 

* interpreter of Peter, accurately wrote whatever things he 
'remembered.' 

Irenaeus says, ' After the departure (i. e. the death) of 

* Peter and Paul, Mark, the aisciple and interpreter of 
' Peter, delivered to us in writing the things preached by 
' Peter.' He also quotes the beginning and end of the 
Gospel. 

Tertullian says, * The Gospel by Mark may be accounted 

* Peter's, whose interpreter he was.' 

Clemens Alexandnnus (as quoted by Eusebius) says, 

* Peter having publicly preached the word at Home, many 

* who were there requested Mark to put in writing what 

* had been spoken. So composing the bospel, he delivered 

* it to them, Peter neither forbidding nor encouraging it.' 

The same writer in another passage (also quoted oy Euse- 
bius) modifies this statement, for he says, ' Peter was 
' pleased with what had been done, and authorized the 
' work to be read in the churches.' 

Origen (as quoted by Eusebius) says, * The second Gospel 
*is that according to St. Mark, who wrote it as Peter 

* directed him.' 

Eusebius himself says, *Mark, they say, going into 

* Egypt and preaching the Gospel he had written, first 
' founded the Church of Alexandria.' 

And in another passage, * Peter, out of excess of modesty, 

* did not think himself worthy to write a Gospel ; but 

* Mark, who was his friend and disciple, is said to have re- 

* corded Peter's relations of the acts of Jesus. And Peter 
' testifies these things of himself, for all things in Mark are 
' said to be memoirs of Peter's discourses.' 

Jerome says, * Paul had Titus for his interpreter, and 

* Peter, Mark; whose Gospel was composed in consequence 

* of the Apostle dictating, and the Evangelist writing.' 

The internal evidence of the Gospel itself has been urged 
both for and against the hypothesis that it was dictated, or 
sanctioned, by St. Peter. 

On the one hand, we find in it a knowledge of circum- 
stances relating to that Apostle which are not recorded by 
the other Evangelists ; on the other hand, there are also to 
be found in it various omissions of such circumstances which 
are recorded by the other Evangelists. The ancients sup- 
posed that St. Peter's modesty induced him occasionally to 
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omit circumstances which might seem to exalt himself. The 
supposition is a probable one, but will not satisfactorily 
account for every one of these omissions. The subject is 
one of some difficulty, but we do not consider that we are 
authorized to. reject the unanimous opinion of the early 
Church, because we cannot fully explain every circumstance 
which is involved in it. We would, however, refer our 
readers to the Prolegomena of Alford^s Greek Testament, 
in which that able critic comes to the conclusion, that, aU 
though Mark probably acted as the secretary or interpreter 
of Peter, and possibly derived much of his narrative from 
his recollection of the teaching of that Apostle, ' the idea of 

* any considerable or direct influence of Peter over the 

* writing of the Gospel is not borne out by the work 

* itself.' 

The following passages of this Gospel contain difficulties 
which have not been explained in the preceding notes : ii. 4 ; 
iy. 10, 29 ; vi. 8, 20, 39, 40 5 vii. 3, 11 ; viii. 2, 12 ; ix. 1, 11, 49, 
50; xi. 4; xii. 26, 38, 39 ; xiii. 32 ; xiv. 8, 19, 41, 49, 56, 72 ; 
XT. 6. 



Sect. 4. — The gospel according to st. luke. 

153. Authorsliip. It is generally admitted that the 
author of the third Gospel was the Luke who is mentioned 
by St. Paul in three of his Epistles. 

The Gospel of St. Luke is ouoted by Justin Martyr, 
Irenseus, TertuUian, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and 
other subsequent Fathers. Moreover, it is not improbable 
that St. Paul himself quotes from St. Luke's Gospel in 
1 Tim. V. 18, where we redid, For the Scripture saith,Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the carriy andy The 
labourer is worthy of his reward; since the latter clause of 
the quotation is to be found in no passage of the Old or 
New Testament, except Luke x. 7. 

St. Luke's name, Lucas, which is a contraction of Luca- 
nus, 710^ of Lucius, shows that he was of Gentile origin, and 
we learn that he was by profession a physician, from Col. 
iv. 14, where he is callea Jjuke, the beloved physician. A late 
tradition, generally adopted by the Roman Church, makes 
him also to have been a painter, but no statement to that 
effect is to be found in the writings of the early Fathers, 
Some of the Fathers suppose that he was one of the seventy 
discip] 3s, and Theophylact asserts that he was one of the 
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two disciples to whom our Lord appeared at Emmaas 
(chap, zxiy.) ; hut this supposition is in direct contradiction 
to Luke's own preface, which implies that he was not an 
eye-witness of Christ's ministry (i. 2). 

From his making use of the pronoun we in the latter part 
of the Acts, we may conclude that he was a constant com- 
panion of St. Paul. In Acts xvi. 8, it is stated that they 
\i,e. St. Paul and his companions) came down to Troas, but 
at yer. 10 we read, immediately we endeaeovred to go into 
Macedonia, Hence we may conclude that Luke joined 
Paul at Troas, and accompanied him to Philippi. The third 

Serson plural is again used in the Acts in the narratiye of 
t. Pam's departure from Philippi, and his subsequent 
trayels, until he returned thither after the disturbance at 
Ephesus ; after which we find that the first person plural is 
again used throughout the remainder of the Acts. It 
appears, therefore, that Luke remained at Philippi when 
Paul departed from that place, joined him again on his re- 
turn, and was his constant companion and attendant until 
his first imprisonment at Rome. We haye no means of 
ascertaining whether Luke remained at Philippi during 
the six or seyen years which elapsed between Paul's depar- 
ture from that place and his return to it ; but we haye no 
reason to suppose that Luke quitted Paul before his martyr- 
dom, since he is termed in the Epistle to Philemon, which 
was written at Rome, Luke, my fellow-labourer (Philemon 
24) ; and Paul says, in the Epistle which he wrote only a 
little before his martyrdom. Only Luke is with me (2 Tim. 
iy. 11). We haye no certain information concerning the 
subsequent part of the life of Luke, the accounts giyen of 
it by different ecclesiastical writers being inconsistent with 
each other. 

Eusebins and Jerome assert that he was a native of Antioch. 
Lardner and some others argue from the Hebraisms which are 
to be observed in his writings, and his accurate knowledge of 
Jewish customs, that he was hiiinself a Jew ; but this opinion is 
contradicted by the mention made of him in the Epistle to the 
Colossians, where he is manifestly distinguished from Aristarchtts 
Marcus, and Jesus sumamed Justus, who are of the circumcision 
(Col. iv. 14). It is more probable that he was a Gentile by birth, 
but had become a proselyte to the Jewish religion before his con- 
version to Christianity. 

Some writers identify Luke with the brother whose praise is in 

Gospel throughout all the Churches (2 Cor. viii. 18), but the 

ition is improbable, since the woid Gospel in the N. T. does 
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not mean a written narratire of the life of Christ, but merely the 
oral teaching of the Christian religion. 

154. Time and place. Luke's Gospel was certainly 
written before the Acts, since it is descnbed as the former 
treatise in Acts i. 1. 

Now the Acts must have been written between Paul's 
first imprisonment (a.d. 63), and his second imprisonment 
(a.d. 65 or 66) ; the latest date, therefore, which can pos- 
sibly be assigned to the Gospel is a.d. 63 — 64. This is the 
date which is adopted by Michaelis, Lardner, and the 
majority of Biblical critics ; and it is also corroborated bv 
the common tradition of the Church, which places Luke's 
Gospel the third in order. 

Davidson supposes that the Gospel was written during 
PauPs first imprisonment at Rome, and assigns a.d. 61 as 
the probable date ; Macknieht and others think that it was 
written during the perioa when Paul was detained a 
prisoner at Ceesarea, a.d. 58—60; and Alford is of opinion 
that it was written during the six or seven years which 
elapsed between Paul's two visits to Philippi. 

It is evident (Art. 153) that Luke was not with Paul 
durinff this period ; and Alford says, * During this time he 

* wiay nave travelled into Palestine, and collected the in- 

* formation which he incorporated in his Gospel. For that 
' it was collected in Palestine is on all accounts probable.' 
This view is opposed to the common tradition recorded by 
Ireneeus, whicn places St. Mark's Gospel before that of St. 
Luke ; but it is to a certain extent supported by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, who says, 'The Gospels containing the 

* genealogies were the hrst written.' 

The place where the Gospel was published is a matter of 
still greater uncertainty. We have already mentioned 
Rome and Ceesarea as places where it may possibly have 
first appeared; many critics, however, think that it was 
publisned in Achaia, others at Antioch, and some at Alex- 
andria, on the authority of the subscriptions of several mss. 
The subscriptions attached to mss. are seldom of much 
value, and in this particular instance the statement is con- 
tradicted by the silence of the Alexandrian Fathers, none 
of whom even hint that Luke was ever in Egypt. 

155. For what readers and in what language it was 

written. 

St. Luke in his preface expressly asserts that it was 
written for the benefit of a person named Theophilus. 
Concerning this person we have no certain information 
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whatever, but as Luke applies to him the epithet Kpariffre, 
most excellent (i. 3), which is also applied by Paul to the 
govemer Festus (Acts zzvi.), we may conclude that he was 
a person of rank (see below, Art. 167). But it is not at all 
probable that the Gospel was intended solely for the use of 
this Theophilus ; beyond all doubt it was written for a class 
of readers, among whom Luke's friend was probably a 
person of some eminence, and of whom he is, thereK>re, 
selected as the representatiye. From the internal eyidence 
of the Gospel itself, it is manifest that it was written prin- 
cipally for Gentile converts to Christianity. Luke records 
more of those acts and sayings of our Lord, which set forth 
God's mercy to the Gentiles, than Mark or Matthew ; he 
traces up the genealo^ of our Lord to Adam, the founder 
of the human race, while Matthew traces it only to Abra- 
ham, the father of the Jews ; he dates from the reigns of 
the Roman emperors ; and he gives explanations of Jewish 
customs and localities. There are, however, to be found in 
this Gospel, indications that it was also intended for Jewish 
readers, and it is perhaps better on. the whole to adopt the 
view maintained by Alford in his Prolegamenay that ' the 
' Gospel was designed for th» general use of Christians, 
* whether Jews or Gentiles.' 

It is universally admitted that Luke wrote his Gospel in 
Greek. 

156. Style and character. St. Luke's Gospel is ipvritten 
in purer Greek than any of the other three ; it contains indeed 
some Hebraisms, but they are not nearly so numerous as those of 
the other Eyangelists. The preface in particular is more classical 
in its style than any other passage of me N. T. Several harsh 
Hebraisms are however to be found in the hymns introduced at 
the commencement of the Gospel, as might naturally be expected 
firom the situation of the persons by whom they were spoken. 
One of the peculiarities of the Gospel consists in the number of 
the Stto^ Xsyofuva which are found in it, and which, as Br. Camp- 
bell has remarked, are more numerous than those in the other 
three Gospels put together. It is also distinguished for the 
singular proprietywith which the diseases noticed in it are named 
and described. Whether the events narrated in it are arranged 
in strictly chronological order is disputed among the most learned 
Biblical critics. A great number of the circumstances related by 
St. Luke are to be found in no other of the four Grospels. The 
most important of these are : the birth of John the Baptist, the 
hymns of the Virgin, Zacharias, and Simeon, the apparition of the 
Angels, the Adoration of the Shepherds, the Presentation in the 
Temple, and our Lord's visit to Jerusalem when twelve years old 
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(chaps, i. and ii.) ; the anecdotes of onr Lord's preaching in the 
synagogue at Nazareth (iv.) ; of Samaritan inhospitalitj (ix.) ; of 
Mar&a and Mary (x.) ; of Zacchseus (xix.) ; and of the penitent 
thief ; several incidents in our Lord's JPassion ; the appointment 
of the seventy (x.) ; and Christ's apnearance after the Besurrection 
to the two disciples at Enmiaus. ot. Luke also is the only one of 
the Evangelists who has recorded the miracles performed on the 
widow's son at Nain (vii.), the woman with a spirit of infirmity 
(xiii.), the man with a dropsy (xiv)., and the ten lepers (xvii.) ; 
as well as the parables of the Good Samaritan (x.), the Rich 
man's project (xiiO^the Prodigal Son (xv.), the Unjust Steward 
(xvi.)) Dives and Lazarus (xvi.), the Ui\just Judge (xviii.), and 
the Pharisee and the PubUcan (xviii.). 

157. Integrity. Two portions of the Gospel have been 
objected to as spurious by some commentators. 

1. The two first chapters have been asserted to be spurious by 
some writers of the Rationalistic school. The only objection of 
any importance that has been ursed against their genuineness is 
the fact of their absence from Marcion's copy of this Gospel. 
TertulHan however informs us that the same ms. wanted the third 
chapter and part of the fourth ; it was therefore a mutilated copy, 
and we may infer that it originally contained the two chapters in 
question. Some think that the MS. was intentionally mutilated 
by Marcion himself, in order to favour his views of the person of 
our Saviour. These two chapters are found in every ms. and vs.. 
now extant, and are quoted by Irenseus and other Fathers. 

The contradictions alleged to exist between the circumstancea 
mentioned in chapters ii. and iii. and profane history, have already 
been examined in Arts. 42, 98, and 99. 

2. The 43rd and 44th verses of chap. xzii. are considered 
by some to be an interpolation. Tne arguments against 
their genuineness are : 

a. They are omitted bv A, B, and a few other mss., in 
some they are marked with asterisks or obeli, and in others 
they are placed after Matt. xxvi. 39. They are also 
omitted in the Sahidic vs., and one MS. of the Old Latin 
Version. 

h. On the other hand they are found in t^ and a large 

majority of the mss. and in almost every vs. A has the 

Ammonian section and Eusebian canon in the margin. 

The passage is moreover quoted by Justin Martyr, Irenteus^ 

m cind other Fathers. 

* 3. There is so much variety in the readings of our Lord's 
' ^EVayer as given in St. Matthew and St. Luke, that some suppose 
' XhsA our Lord dictated the "prayer on two different occasions, in 

' M 
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different words. Some think that in both passages the prayer has 
been interpolated. 

This prayer as it is given in the Textus Receptus is as follows : 

Matt, vi 9. Luke xi. 2. 

ILaTep riiiSiv 6 kv roig o{;pavdig, TloLTep i)fi&v 6 kv TOig ovpavoiq, 
ayia(r&riT(i> rd 5vofid gov ayiaaQrjra) to ovofid aov 

IXOfirw ri paffiXtia aov* IX0«ra> i) paaiKeia aov 

y£vri9fjT(i> t6 OkXs^fid aov, tog kv yivriOfjra) to OkXrifid aov, a»^ Iv 
oipavtp, Kol kiri rrig yrjg' ovpavtf,jcal Itti Ttjg yijg' 

rbv dprov iifiStv top kwiovatov rbv apTov rjfidv tov iiciovaiov 
dbg iifiiv afjfjiepov didov ^fuv rb KaB* rjpkpav' 

Kcd a0£c ^fiiv to. 6<pei\ijfiaTa Kai d<psg tifuv rdg dfiapriag 
^fjLutv, wg Kai r)utig d^iEfiEV yfiiov, kol yap avrol d^isfitv 

Toig 60£t\erat( 7ifi<av travTi dfjuiKovTi rjfiiv 

Kai fii) eiaevsyKyg iifidg Big 7r«- jcal firj siasvsyKyg rjfidg elg tth- 
paafibv, oXXd pvaai t)ndg dTrb paafibv, dXXd pvaai rjfidg aTrb 

tov irovrjpov' rov irovripov' 

oTi aov kaTLV 17 PaxriXeia, Kai t] 
dvvapLig, Kai ri do^a, tig rovg 
aiStvag. dfirjv. 



The Lord's Pratbe as given in the Liturgy. 

Our Father, which art in Heayen, Hallowed be thy name. 

Thy kingdom come. 

Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven. 

•Give us this day our daily bread. 

And forgive us our trespasses, As we forgive them that trespass 

against us. 
And lead us not into temptation ; but deliver us from evil : 
For thine is the kingdom, The power, and the glory, For ever 

and ever. Amen. 

It is doubtful whether the Lord's Prayer was generally used in 
the public worship of the earUest Christians. There is no trace 
of it in the Acts, and it is not mentioned in Justin Martyr's 
account of the Christian service; but it appears to have come 
into general use about a.d. 200, as it is called oraiio legitima by 
Tertullian and Cyprian. 

Matt. vi. II. The word kiriovaiog is found only here and in 
the parallel passage in St, Luke's Gospel, and both its meaning 
and derivation are disputed points. 

1. Some derive it £pom kiri and elvai, as inpiovaiog is derived 
from Tnpi and ilvai, and interpret it by sufficient for our subsi-ste7ice 
{ovaia), or more simply sufficient , as inpiovaiog is rendered by 
superfluotcs, 

2. The Vulgate renders the word by sttpersubstantialiSf and 
many of the Fathers interpret the petition as referring to the 
spiritual food of the Word and the Sacraments. 
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Our Church appears to recognize the validity of both inter- 
pretations, since the petition is amplified in the explanation of 
this prayer given in tiie Catechism into ' send us all things that 
■* be needful both for our souls and bodies/ 

3. Others derive the word from kwl and Uvai, and interpret 
the expression as meaning to-^morrov/s bread. But this interpre- 
tation is scarcely consistent with the command given in ver. 34, 
Take no thought for the morrow. 

Matt. vi. 12. dipsiXfifiaTa, dipeiKiraiQ are rendered by debts y 
debtors in the A. V. ; but the words are explained by irapawTiafJiaTa 
(A. V. trespasses) in verse 14, and the explanatory term has been 
adopted in the Liturgy. 

Matt. vi. 13. dirb rov Trotnjpov, These words may be rendered 
either (a) from that which is evil, i.e. from evil generally ; or {b) 
from him who is evil, i.e. from the evil one, viz. the devil. 

In the Catechism both these meanings are given, ' I pray unto 
' God that it will please him to save and defend us from all dangers 
' ghostly and bodily ; and that he will keep us from all sin and 
* wickedness, and from our ghostly enemy.' 

The Textus Receptus inserts the Doxology on vov kffriv rj 
fiaaiXeia, k.t.X. 

It is found in almost all the later uncials, in the Feshito, and 
most other yss., and is quoted by many of the later Fathers ; 
but it is not found in k, B, D, Z (A and C are defective), nor in 
a large majority of the Latin codices, and it is not quoted by the 
early Fathers. 

Almost all recent editors omit it. 

Wordsworth says, ' The doxology was probably added in the 
' 4th century from the primitive usage of Christian Churches in 
' reciting the Lord's Frayer in their public Liturgies.' 

Luke xi. 2. tj/i&v 6 iv TOig ovpavdis. These words are found in 
A, C, D, 15 other uncials, and most cursives, in 5 codices of the 
Old Latin, and in the S3rriac yss. ; they are omitted in n, B, L 
(which however inserts i7;ici!>v), in most copies of the Vulgate, and 
also by Origen and Tertullian. 

The clause yevriOriTut rb OsKrum ffov, wg kv oifpavtfi kox IttI Trjg 
yrjg is found in N, A, C, D, most codices of the Old Latin, and 
the Feshito and Harclean vss. : it is omitted in B, L, in 
one or two codices of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, and the 
Curetonian-Syriac vss., and also by Tertullian, Origen, and 
Augustine. 

Luke xi. 4. &XXa pvvcu ijfAag dwd rov Trovtjpov, These words 
are found in A, C, D, and other uncials, some Latin codices, the 
Syriac and other vss. : they are omitted in tt, B, and a few other 
codices and in the Vulgate j by Origen expressly, and by Ter- 
tullian, Cyril, and Augustine. 

158. Origin. The opinion that St. Luke's Gospel con- 
tains the substance of St. Paul's teaching, and was written 
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under the influence of that apostle, was generally receiyed 
by the early Christian Church. 

Irenseus says, ' Luke, the companion of Paul, put down in a 
' book the Gospel preached by him {i,e, Paul).' 

Tertollian says, ' Luke's (^est is usually ascribed to Paul.' 

Origen says, ' The third is that according to Luke, the Grospel 
« commended by Paul.' 

Eusebius says, ' They say that Paul was accustomed to men- 
' tion his {i,e, Luke's) (rospel, whenever he said according to my 
' Goapd, as if writing concerning some Gospel of his own.' 

Jerome says, ' Some suppose Uiat wheneyer Paul in his Epistles 
^ says, according to my Gospel, he means the volume of Luke, and 
' that Luke learned his Grospel not from the apostle Paul alone, 
' who had not been with the Lord in the flesh, but also firom the 
' other Apostles.' 

The tradition to a certain extent is corroborated by the 
fact that Luke's account of the institution of the Lord's 
Supper, agrees closely with that of Paul in 1 Cor. xi. More- 
over, the parables and discourses of our Saviour which are 
recorded in St. Luke, exhibit more fully than those in the 
other Gospels the great doctrine of justification by faith, 
which is the principal subject of many of St. Paul's 
Epistles. 

Doubtless the teaching of Paul must have exercised a 
considerable influence upon Luke in the composition of his 
Grospel, but the words of his preface prove that some por- 
tion of it at edl events was derived from those who had been 
eye-witnesses of our Lord's ministry. We may also observe 
that although Origen states that it was authorized by Paul, 
and Irenseus says that it contained the substance of Paul's 
preaching ; yet Tertullian, Eusebius, and Jerome mention 
this hypothesis merely as a tradition received by some, and 
not as a fact universally acknowledged by the Christian 
Church. It is therefore most probable that the passage 
quoted from Jerome gives us the real state of the case ; and 
that Luke derived his information partly from St. Paul, but 
partly also from the other Apostles. It is, however, highly 
probable that St. Paul gave the sanction of his authority to 
the Gospel after it was written. 

Alfora supposes that the account of our Lord's nativity, 
and the other circumstances which occurred before he en- 
tered on his ministry, are derived from the testimony of the 
blessed Virgin. She was living in the Christian body for 
some time after the Ascension, and was the only person able 
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to give an account of these circumstsmces from personal 
knowledge. 

We would recommend our readers to consult some good com- 
mentary with respect to the following passages : i. 1 — 4, 54, 68 
to end; ii 32, 84, 85 ; iii. 14, 22 ; ri. 1, 35 ; vii. 28, 30 ; ix. 1, 3, 
25, 27, 51, 53, 60 ; xi. 38, 41 , 53 ; xii. 29, 49—52 ; xiii. 1, 4, 23 $ 
xiv. 14, 18 ; xv. 7 ; xvi. 16 ; xvii. 20 ; xix. 8 $ xx. 37, 46; xxi. 13, 
21 5 xxii. 25, 50; xxiv. 1, 18. 



Sect. 5. — The gospel according to st. john. 

159. Anthorship. The fourth Gospel has always been 
recognized by the Christian Church as a genuine production 
of St. John the Apostle. In the writings of Ignatius and 
Justin Martyr we find several passages which closely re- 
semble our Gospel, although the name of the author is not 
mentioned. Even if we lay no stress upon these passages, 
we find it quoted expressly by Theophilus of Antioch, 
Ireneeus^ and Clement of Alexandria in the second century, 
as well as by Tertullian, Origen, and other later Fathers. 
The Alogi, an obscure sect of the second century, and (pro- 
bably) Marcion, rejected it, but this rejection appears to 
have been based on dogmatical, not on historical grounds. 
Epiphanius asserts that the Alogi attributed it to Cerin- 
thus ! The fact of its not being mentioned by some of the 
earlier Fathers is accounted for by its having been written 
late in the apostolic a^e, 

Wieseler and other Grerman critics assert that the Gospel attri- 
buted to St John was not written by the Apostle, but by some 
writer who lived about 150 a.d., and who inserted in the writing 
several passages which imply that it proceeded from St. John, in 
order to obtain credit for his forgery. Davidson also in the last 
edition of his Introduction to the New Testament, maintains the 
same opinion. They do not deny that the book is quoted by the 
Fathers from Theophilus downwards as fully and expressly as 
could be required. But they lay great stress on the fact that it 
is not quoted expressly by any of the earliest Fathers, viz. by 
Justin Martyr, Papias, or the nve Apostolic Fathers. 

It is not difficult to find a satisfactory answer to this objection. 
If, as is ^nerally maintained, the Grospel was published at the 
close of the 1st century, three of these Fathers, Clemens, Hermas, 
and Barnabas, must have been dead before that period. 

Polycarp has left only one short work, the Epistle to the 
Fhilippians, and we need not wonder that it contains no express 
quotation from the Gospel before ns. The same remark will also 
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apply to iCTLatius, especially if the genuine writings of that Father 
are limited to the abridged forms of the three epistles which are 
to be found in the Curetonian ms. 

Fapias indeed does not mention the Gospel of St. John, although 
he refers to his first Epistle. But no work of Papias is extant ; 
we hare only his testimony as quoted by Eusebius, and we may 
reasonably infer that his testimony as eiren by Eusebius is not 
complete, for it does not recognize St. Luke, whose Gospel is not 
rejected on that account by these German critics. 

It may be said generally of the Apostolic Fathers that their 
genuine works are few ana brief, and that they were not written 
with a view of giving testimony to the sacred books, and that for 
that reason they rarely mention them by name. 

The writings of Justin Martyr are more numerous and longer 
than those of the five Fathers whom we have mentioned above, and 
it is admitted that he does not expressly quote the Gospel of St. 
John. But Justin very rarely quotes any of the New Testament 
Scriptures by name. In one passage he attributes the Revelation 
to St. John, and in another he speaks of the Gospels under the 
title of ' the Memoirs of the Apostles.' But he does not quote 
any of the Evangelists by name, and the Gt)spel precepts are not 
always given wi3i strict regard to verbal accuracy. The argu- 
ment against the genuineness of St. John's Gospel, which is 
derived from the fact of its not being quoted by Justin, might 
be alleged with as much fairness against the genuineness of the 
other Gospels. The character and object of Justin's works ac- 
count to a great extent for the absence of direct quotations. His 
principal works were apologies directed to Jews or Gentiles, who 
were not acquainted with the New Testament, and did not 
recognize the authority of the books which it contains. Yet 
orthodox and learned writers cite a long list of quotations from 
Justin, which may fairly be inferred to be allusions to passages 
in St. John's Gospel. For a list of such passages, and a full 
discussion of the question, we must refer our readers to the works 
of Lardner, Marsh, etc., and to Bishop Kaye's account of the 
writings of this Father. 

We learn from the N.T. that John was the son of Zebe- 
dee and Salome, and the brother of St. James the Great. 
Together with his father and brother, he pursued in early 
life the occupation of a fisherman at Bethsaida, on the lake 
of Galilee. It is probable that his family were, if not 
affluent, at all events in easy circumstances, since we learn 
from Mark i. 20 that Zebedee was the owner of a vessel, 
and had hired servants ; and the fact of John's taking the 
mother of our Lord to his own house (John xix. 27) proves 
that he was able to provide for her. 

It is generally supposed that he was one of the two 
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disciples who heard the Baptist's testimony respecting our 
Saviour (i. 40), and that he was, therefore, a disciple of our 
Saviour from the very commencement of his ministry. At 
a later period, he and his brother were called to be Apos- 
tles whilst they were fishing on the sea of Galilee, and from 
that time they became the constant companions and atten- 
dants of our Lord. He is styled in Scripture the disciple 
whom Jesus loved (John xiii. 23), and together with Peter 
and James, was distinguished by peculiar marks of favour 
and affection on the part of his Jbivine Master. 

These three were the only ones of the twelve Apostles on 
whom our Lord conferred surnames ; and they alone were 
selected as witnesses of the raising of Jairus's daughter, the 
transfiguration, and the agony in the garden of Gethse- 
mane. John was the only Apostle who stood by the cross, 
and it was on that occasion that the mother of our Lord 
was commended to his care. 

It is supposed that John was the other disciple who, to- 
gether with Peter, followed our Lord to the hall of Caia- 
phas, and obtained admittance both for himself and his 
companion, being known to the high^priest (xviii. 15). In 
accordance with this supposition we find him associated 
with Peter in the only passages where he is mentioned in 
the Acts. The two go up together to pray ; together they 
cure the lame man at the beautiful gate of the temple (iii.); 
together they are imprisoned by the Sanhedrim (iv.); and 
they are sent down to Samaria together for the purpose of 
confirming the converts of the deacon Philip (viii.). No- 
thing more is related concerning St. John in the Acts, but 
he must have returned again to Jerusalem, since St. Paul 
speaks of James^ Cephas, and John as pillars of the church 
in that city (Gal. ii. 9). Our Saviour conferred on John 
and his brother James the surname of Boanerges, or Sorts 
of thunder. It is probable that this name was given them 
to denote their ardent and impetuous disposition, which 
may be traced in the anecdotes related in the Gospels of 
their zeal against the exorcist (Mark ix. 38), their wrath at 
the inhospitality of the Samaritans TLuke ix. 54), and their 
ambition to obtain the chief posts of nonour in the kingdom 
of the Messiah (Matt. xx. 20, 21). Our Saviour also, in 
one of his interviews with the apostles after the resurrec- 
tion, foretold that John would survive "the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and the unanimous voice of antiquity bears 
witness to the fulfilment of this prophecy, inasmuch as it 
fixes his death at about thirty years after that event. 



I 
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We are dependent upon ecclesiastical historians for our know- 
ledge of the subsequent events in St. John's life. It is generally 
supposed that he remained at Jerusalem until the death of the 
Virgin. Irenseus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and Eusebius 
assert that he passed the later part of his life in Asia Minor, 
residing chiefly at Ephesus. It is not, however, probable that 
he visited Ephesus before the death of St. Paul, as there is no 
mention of the circumstance in the Pauline Epistles. Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Origen, and Tertullian assert that at one period of 
his life he was banished to Patmos, and their account is con- 
firmed bj Irenseus and Eusebius, who state that this banishment 
occurred under the emperor Domitian. Irenseus &nd Jerome say 
that he wrote the Apocalypse during his residence at Patmos ; 
and TertulHan unites a fabulous legend with the fact, affirming 
that immediately previous to that evenf he was thrown into a 
cauldron of burning oil, and came forth unhurt. After the death 
of Domitian he returned to Ephesus, where he died a natural 
death in extreme old age. The exact date of his death cannot be 
satisfactorily determined,but Irenseus says that he lived until the 
time of Tr^an, whose reign began a.d. 98. 

Besides the Gospel, St. John wrote the Apocalypse and 
the three Epistles which bear his name. Eusebius reckons 
the Gospel and the First Epistle among the homoloffoumena, 
or books universally acknowledged by the Christian Church; 
the Apocalypse ana two remaining Epistles he refers to the 
antilegomenaf or books whose canonicity was disputed by a 
few. 

160. Time and place. 

a, Basnage, Lardner, Owen, Michaelis, and others sup- 
pose that St. John's Gospel was written a little before the 
destruction of Jerusalem (a.d. 70). The principal argument 
for this date is the statement in .Tohn v. 2, Now there is at 
Jerusalem by the sheep market a pool, which is called in 
the Hebrew tongue Bethesda, having five porches. It is 
urged that the pool and its porches must have been de- 
molished at the destruction of Jerusalem, and that the 
Gospel must therefore have been written before that event. 
But the argument is by no means conclusive ; it is very 
possible that Vespasian may have permitted this pool and 
its porticoes to remain for the use of the garrison which was 
to be stationed there. 

b. The more generally received opinion is, that the Gospel 
was written after the destruction of Jerusalem ; and many 
suppose that it was written at Ephesus a.d. 97 or 98. 

Irenteus says, * John published a Grospel at Ephesus in Asia. . . 
' to refute the errors which had been disseminated by Cerinthus 
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* and the Nioolaitans.' This Gerinthns did not begin to propagate 
his heresy until the close of the first century. 

Epiphanins says, ' John wrote his Grospel at the age of ninety, 

* after his return from Fatmos.' 

Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and Eusebius assert that John 
wrote after the other three Evangelists. 

The Gospel itself shows that it was written for persons who 
were not acquainted with Jewish names or customs, inasmuch as 
wo find in it more frequent explanations of such matters than we 
do even in the Gospels of Mark and Luke. We find also in this 
Gospel an express record of the ftdfilment of our Lord's prophecy 
concerning the death of Peter ^xxL 19). 

On reviewing the above eviaence, we may conclude that the 
fourth Gospel was certainly written after the deaths of Paul and 
Peter (▲.d. 65 or 66); that it was in all probability written after 
the destruction of Jerusalem (jld. 70) ; and that tnere is no vfdid 
reason for dissenting firom the opinion which was generally re- 
ceived among the early Christian Fathers, that it was published 
at Epbesus towards the close of the first century. 

161. For what readers and in what language it was 
written. 

The numerous explanationg of Jewish names and usages 
which occur in the Gospel, show that it was written for the 
Gentile world ; and the omission of many of the most im- 
portant circumstances of our Lord's ministry proves that it 
was written for persons who were already acquainted with 
the leading doctrines of Christianity. 

Thus John gives no account of the Ascension, although it is 
clearly alluded to in xx. 17, Tcmch me not, for I am not yet as- 
cended to my Father ; he does not relate the baptism of our Lord 
by John the Baptist, but assumes it, since he ascribes the follow- 
ing saying to the Baptist (i. 33, 34), / knew him not, but he that 
8e7it Ttie to baptise with water, the same said unto m>e. Upon whom 
thoushalt see the Spirit descending/, and remaining on him, the same 
is he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost; and he gives no 
account of the Baptist's imprisonment, which is however clearly 
alluded to in iii 24, For John was not yet cast into prison. The 
Gk>spel therefore, as Alford very justly remarks, * presupposes 
' readers already Christians, and is vnritten to build them up and 
' confirm them in the faith.' 

It is generally admitted that the Gospel was written in 
Greek. 

A few modem critics have maintained the hypothesis of a 
Hebrew original. They urge that the quotations from the O. T. 
which are found in it are generally taken from the Hebrew, and 
not from the LXX. This is however what might naturally have 
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been expected from our knowledge of the author, who was a native 
of Judaea, and had probably been accustomed £rom his infancy 
to use the Hebrew original. The unanimous testimony of an- 
tiquity that John wrote his Gospel in the Greek language must 
not be rejected by reason of such a trivial objection. 

162. Origin, style, and character. 

The author of this Gospel lays claim to the authority of 
an eye-witness in several passages {e.g, i. 14, xyiii. 15, xix. 
3d) ; we have no reason therefore to suppose that he had 
recourse to any extraneous sources for information, and we 
may rest satisfied with the generally received opinion, that 
the history of our Lord recorded in John's Gospel is derived 
from the autoptic authority of that Apostle himself. 

The fourth Gospel is distin^shed by the perspicuity of 
its narratives, and the air of simplicity and benevolence 
which pervades the entire work. The Greek of this Gospel 
is purer than that of the first two Gospels, and Hebraisms 
are not so frequent as in many other parts of the N. T. 

We have before stated that John's Gospel is chiefly con- 
fined to our Lord's ministry in Judaea ; he omits therefore 
many circumstances which are recorded by the other Evan- 
gelists, and introduces so many of our Lord's actions and 
discourses, which are not found in the other Gospels, that it 
has been calculated that two-thirds of his Gospel are new. 
In the three Synoptic Gospels we find an account of our 
Lord's ministry in the Galileean circuits, in St. John a 
narrative of his ministry at the Judsean festivals. 

John omits: the Temptation in the wilderness, the Call 
of the twelve Apostles, our Lord's predictions concerning the 
destruction of «rerusalem, the Transfiguration, the Institu- 
tion of the Eucharist, and the Ascension ; as well as almost 
all the parables, miracles, and discourses which belong to 
our Lord's ministry in Galilee. 

On the other hand, he introduces the following circum- 
stances which are not recorded in the first three Gospels. 

The wedding at Cana in Galilee (ii.); the Baptist's testi- 
mony to our Saviour's authority (i.); Philip's interview 
with Nathaniel (i.); our Lord's conference with Nicodemus 
(iii.) ; his discourse with the Samaritan woman (iv.) ; the 
miracles performed on the man who had been blind from 
his birth (ix.), the nobleman's son (iv,), and the infirm man 
at the pool of Bethesda (v.); the raising of Lazarus (xi.); 
the washing of the disci})les' feet (xiii.); the piercing of our 
Lord's side (xix.); and his appearance after tne resurrection 
to Thomas and the other disciples (xx.). John also records 
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several important discourses which are not found in the 
Other Gospels. 

163. Design of St. John's Gospel. Irenseus says that 
' John puhlished a Gospel at Ephesus in Asia to confute the 
' error which had heen disseminated hy Cerinthus, and long 
^ before by the Nicolaitans.' 

Epiphanius and Jerome assert that he wrote against 
Cerinthus and the Ebionites ; and some modem critics sup- 
pose that he wrote to refiite the errors of the Sabaeans, whilst 
others think that he wrote against' the Docet®. It is very 
possible that the refutation of these heresies may have been 
among the objects for which the Gospel was written, since 
certain passages in it are express contradictions of some of 
their leading errors. 

We know so Httle about the Nicolaitans, that we cannot 
ascertain satisfactorilv in what respect their peculiar tenets are 
contradicted by the Gospel. Cerinthus taught that the supreme 
God dwelt from all etemityin a heaven called the Plero^jia, with 
certain Mans, or spirits. The highest of these M&ns were Mono- 
genes, Logos, Zoe, and 'Phos who entered into John the Baptist. 
Inferior to these was the Mon Christ, who entered into Jesus at 
his baptism. Jesus himself was a mere man, the real offspring of 
Joseph and Mary. 

An inferior spirit called Demiwraus formed the world out of 
eternal matter, and was the Jehovah of the O. T., the God of the 
Israelites. Cerinthus maintained that Christ was sent to oppose 
this Demiurgus, who instigated the Jews to maltreat him, and 
finally succeeded in causing his crucifixion ; but that the Mon, 
Christ, left the Tnan, Jesus, to suffer alone upon the cross, and that 
Christ will reunite himself to Jesus and return to earth, where he 
and his followers will reign in Palestine for a thousand years. 

Many of these absurd doctrines are expressly contradicted 
in the beginning of the Gospel. Thus we read : 

In the beginning was the word (Aoyog), Cerinthus taught 
that the Logos was a created ^on, and did not exist from 
all eternity. 

And the word was God, Cerinthus asserted that the 
Logos was a mere JEon, 

AH things were made "by him. Cerinthus said that the 
world was formed by Demiurgus. 

In the A. V. verses 3 and 4 are divided thus : 

3. Ml things were Tnade hy him, and witJtout him was not any- 
thing made that was Tnade (d ykyovfv), 

4. In him was life, etc. 

' This way of dividing the passage is supported by Epiphanius, 
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Jerome, Eatlialius, etc., and the later uncials; but the early 
uncials put a point before 5 ysyovcv, so that the passage isdivided 
thus: 

All things were made by him, and without Mm was not any" 
thmgmade, 

(8 ykyovfv) What was rnade in him was J/^e, etc. 

This way of dividing the passage is supported by A, C*, D, 
and one other uncial, and also by Origen ; the Peshito and B are 
doubtful; in N d ykyov£v begins a line. Many think that the 
new way of dividing the passage was adopted after the rise of the 
Macedonian heresy. 

In him. was life, and the life was the light of men, Cerin- 
thus taught that Life (Zee) and Light (Phos) were ^ons, dis- 
tinct from Christ. 

And we beheld his glory, the alory as of the only begotten 
of the Father. Cerintbus taught that the Monogenes (or 
only begotten) was an ^on distinct from and superior to 
Christ. 

Thei^e was a man sent from God whose name was John, 
He was not that light, but was sent to bear witness of that 
light. These verses contradict the tenets of Cerintbus, that 
the Mon Light, or Phos, entered into John the Baptist. 
The law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by 
Jesus Christ. This verse contradicts the opinion of Ce- 
rintbus, that the obligation of the Law of Moses was per- 
petual. 

The tenets of the Ebionites were very similar to those of the 
Cerinthians. Like Cerintbus they asserted that Jesus was a mere 
man, and maintained the perpetual obligation of the Mosaic Law. 

The passages which apply to the Cerinthians are in general ap- 
plicable also to the Ebionites, Their doctrine of the universal and 
perpetual obligation of the Mosaic Law is expressly contradicted 
by several passages in the Gospel. Thus we read (iv. 21), The 
hour Cometh, when ye shall neither in this Tnountain (Mount 
Gerizim), nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father, 

The Docetse were a branch of the Gnostics who maintained 
that Christ's human body was a mere phantom, thus denying the 
sufferings of our Lord and the doctrine of the Atonement. This 
error is satisfactorily refuted by the accounts of the piercing of 
our Lord's side (xix. 34), and of Thomas thrusting his hand into 
the side which was pierced (xx. 27). It is contradicted too by 
hundreds of other passages not only of this, but also of the other 
Gospels. 

The Sabseans or Zabians maintained that John the Baptist was 
the Messiah. Their peculiar doctrines are contradicted by i. 6, 9, 
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where it is said that Christ was the true light, and that John was 
sent merely to bear witness of thai light. 

From what has been stated above, it will be seen that the 
Gospel of John expressly contradicts these heresies, as 
indeed it contradicts many other forms of error ; and it is 
highly probable that the apostle may have done so inten- 
tionally ; yet such contradictions occupy so small a space in 
the Gospel, that we cannot suppose that they form the sole 
or even the chief design of the author. Accordingly, many 
have supposed that the principal design of the apostle in 
writing it, was to supply such information concerning our 
Saviour as had been omitted by the other Evangelists ; and 
this hyjpothesis is corroborated by the fact of bis omittina 
some 01 the most important events of our Lord's life, as well 
as by the large amount of entirely new matter which he 
introduces. (See Art. 162.) 

Clemens Alexandrinus, as cited by Eusebius, says, ' John 
' last of all, perceiving that carnal things were sufficiently 

* made known by the Gospels, being encouraged by his 
' friends and instigated by the Spirit, wrote a spiritual 
' Gospel.' 

Eusebius says, * The three Gospels previously written 
' having been distributed among all, and also handed to 
' him, mey say that he admitted them, giving his testimony 
' to their truth, but that there was only wanting in the 
' narrative the account of the things done by Christ among 

* the first of his deeds, and at the commencement of the 

* Gospel. For these reasons the apostle John wrote the 

* account of the time not recorded by the former Evangelists, 

* and the deeds done by our Saviour, which they have passed 

This view of the supplementary design of the fourth 
Gospel is supported also by the authority of Jerome ; it is 
however rejected by many of the most eminent recent critics, 
especially by Alford in his Prolegomena, and Davidson in 
his Introduction; to which works we must refer our readers 
for a view of the objections to what is called the supplement 
tary hypothesis. 

The discovery of the Sinai hs. will probably throw a prepon- 
derating weight into the scale, in favour of certain readings where 
the authorities were previously nearly evenly balanced. 

In Acts XX. 28, Bloomfield, Alford, and Wordsworth read Ocov, 
T^jfhmann, Tischendorf, and TregeUes prefer Kvpiov, The au- 
thority of a will probably turn the scale in favour of the former 
reading. 
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Again, in John i. 18 there are two readings, fiovoykvrie viog 
and fiovoykvric Oebg. 

Osbg is the reading of s, B, C*, L, the Peshito, Memphitic, and 
^thiopic TSS. 

vide is the reading of A (D is defective) and the later uncials, 
and also of the Vulgate, Old Latin, Curetonian, Syriac, and 
Armenian vss. 

The Fathers generally hare Oebg, but the Latin Fathers for the 
most part agree with the Latin yss. Some of them have both 
readings, and the passage is often quoted with fiovoysvriQ only ; 
and Alford says that ' he would think this to be the true reading, 

* except that there is no ms. authority for it.' Tregelles thinks 
that, ' as the Fathers generally have 9ebg, and seem to acknowledge 
' it as the true reading, vibg in their writings came from the 

* copyists.' 

That able critic, speaking of a period previous to the discovery 
of N, and before the reading of C had been ascertained, says that 
no edition gave Oebg in the text, although Lachmann gave it as a 
possible substitution. 

The discovery of the reading of C, to which he lays claim, 
gave, in his opinion, a preponderating testimony in favour of 
Bibg, Lachmann, he asserts, agreed with him in this opinion. 
(See Tregelles on the Printed Text of the New Testament.) 

In how much stronger terms he would have spoken, if he had 
then known that the reading Oebg is corroborated also by a, an 
older and more weighty authority than C, and perhaps even than 
B itself? 

The reader will see at once what a strong proof of our Lord's 
divinity is afforded by this reading. 

164. Integrity. 

The genuineness of the following passages of the Gospel 
has been disputed, v. 3, 4 ; vii. 63 to viii. 11 ; and the whole 
of xxi. 

a, V 3, 4. Waiting for the moving of the water ; 4. For 
an angel went down ai a certain season into the pool and 
troubled the water ; Whosoever then first after the troubling 
of the water stepped in, was made whole of whatsoever disease 
he had, A. V. 

The entire passage is wanting in t^, B, C* (in which ms. it 
is however written in the mar^n by a more recent hand), 
and a few cursives ; it is wanting also in the Curetonian- 
Syriac, and two other versions ; and in several mss. which 
contain it, it is marked with an asterisk or an obelus. A 
omits the last clause of verse 3, but inserts the fourth verse, 
and is followed by one uncial and one cursive. 

The fourth verse alone is omitted by D and one cur- 
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fiive, by several mss. of the Old Latin, and by the Arme- 
nian vs. 

On the Other hand, the foarth verse, which comprises by 
far the largest portion of the passage, is found in A ; and 
the entire passage is found in all the later uncials and most 
of the cursives ; it is found also in the Peshito and Vulgate 
vss., and it is quoted by Tertullian, and also by several post- 
Nicene Fathers. 

Bishop Marsh asserts that the passage is spurious. It is 
omitted by Tischendorf, and by Alford also (in his later 
editions); it is however retained by Lachmann. 

h, vii. 53 to viii. 11. The genuineness of this passage has 
already been discussed in Art. 24 b, 

c. Chap. xxi. Some writers suppose that John concluded 
his Gospel at the twentieth chapter, and that the whole of the 
twenty-first chapter was added by the elders of the Ephesian 
Church. It has been urged that the language of this 
chapter bears no resemblance to that of the remainder of 
the Gospel. 

It is, however, found in all the principal mss. and vss., 
and a slight difference of style isl no reason for rejecting a 
passage which is supported by an overpowering weight of 
external evidence. Alford and some others suppose the 
chapter to have been added to the Gospel by John himself, 
some years after the first part was written. 

We would adrise our readers to consult some good commentary 
with respect to the following ^sages : i. 3, 16, 17, 25, 29, 51 ; 
ii. 4; iii. 13, 35 ; y. 1, 2, 17, 18, 29 ; vii. 8, 21, 35; viii. 6, 33, 
58 ; ix. 9 ; x. 34 5 xi. 33, 51 ; xii. 1, 3, 39, 41 5 xiv. 7 5 xvi. 8-11, 
13 ; xviii. 1, 10, 28 5 xx. 12, 28. 

Sect. 6. — The acts of the apostles. 
165. Title and authorship. 

There are a great number of variations in the title assigned to 
this book by the different mss. 5 in n the title is simply 'jrpd^itg, 
B has irpd^tiQ rdv a-KoaroKiav, D has Trpd^eig aTrfxrroKtov, C has no 
title at all, whilst A and the rest of the uncial hss. have irpd^uc 
tS)V ayivjv d/KooroKutv, 

The nimber of these variations, according to Alford, proves 
that the title did not proceed firom the author himself; it is 
however ancient, since it is used by Clemens Alexandrinus and 
Tertullian. 

The book of the Acts is not quoted by the Fathers so frequently 
as the other historical books of the N. T. , and Chrysostom asserts 
that it was entirely unknown to many Christians : we learn how- 
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ever from the same authority, that in the Greek and African 
Churches it was read annuallj every day between the feasts of 
Easter and Pentecost. 

Jones and Lardner have collected several supposed references 
to the Acts from the writings of Clemens Romanus, Polycarp, 
Ignatius, and Justin Martyr ; but these are considered doubtful 
by Davidson, Alford, and other recent critics. 

We find, however, a direct quotation in the epistle of the 
Churches of Lyons and Vienne to those of Asia and Phrygia 
(a.d. 177), given in the works of Eusebius. Speaking of 
the martyrs, they say ; 

* They prayed for those who treated them cruelly, like 
i Stephen, that perfect martyr: Lord; lay not this sin to their 
* charge.' 

Irenaeus quotes the book frequently, and calls it Scrip- 
ture, ascribing it to Luke ; it is also (quoted expressly by 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, Ongen, Cyprian, and 
Eusebius, who places it among the homologoumena^ or books 
universally received by the Christian Church. 

We learn, however, from ecclesiastical history that it 
was rejected by the Marcionites, Severians, Manichseans, 
and some other sects^ who found it adverse to their peculiar 
tenets. 

The internal evidence of the book itself is conclusive in 
favour of St. Luke's authorship. 

a. It is dedicated to the same person (Theophilus) as 
Luke's Gospel, and the preface alludes to 9k former treatise, 

b. The style and diction bear a striking resemblance to 
those of St. Luke's Gospel. 

» c. The use of the pronouns we and they in the latter part 
of the Acts proves (1) that the author jomed Paul at Troas 
in his second apostolical journey, and accompanied the 
Apostle to Philippi ; (2) that he remained there when the 
latter departed for Corinth ; (3) that he again joined Paul 
when the Apostle returned to Philippi in his third apos- 
tolical journey ; and (4) that he was a constant companion 
of Paul from that period until the Apostle arrived at Kome, 
and during two years at least of his first imprisonment in 
that city. 

It is natural, therefore, to suppose that the writer was 
one of those persons who are joined with Paul in the salu- 
tations of the Epistles written from Rome by that Apostle. 
Satisfactory reasons can be assigned why none of these 
persons, with the single exception of Luke, could have 
written the book of the Acts, and we are thus led to the 
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inevitable conclusion that Luke was the author. (See above, 
Art. 163.) 

To state this argranent more fully. Four Epistles, namely, 
those to the Ephesians, Colossians, Fhilippians, and Philemon, 
were written by St. Paul daring his £rst imprisonment at Rome. 
The persons whose names are found in the salutations of these 
Epistles are — Tychicus, Timothy, Aristarchus, Epaphras, Epaph- 
roditus, Onesimns, Marcos, Jesus sumamed Justus, Demas, and 
Lake. Of these ten persons, three, namely, Timothy, Tychicus, 
and Aristarchos, accompanied St. Paul when he departed from 
Philippi, leaving the writer in that city. This point is clearly 
established by xx. 4, 5, where the writer, after mentioning 
Timothy, Tychicus, Aristarchus, and some others, says, ITiese 
flavin ff ff one forward waited for tis at Troas. 

Onesimus was not converted to Christianity before St. Paul'a 
first imprisonment at Rome (Philem. 10); Mark was rejected oy- 
St. Paul as a companion (xv. 38) in that very journey in which 
the vmter joined him : Epaphras and Epaphroditus appear to 
have arrived at Home during the imprisonment (Col. i. 8, Phil., 
iv. 18); Jesus sumamed Justus was a Jew (Col. iv. 11), whereas 
the writer of the Acts was evidently a Greek 5 and finally we 
learn from 2 Tim. iv. 10, that Demas became an apostate, and we 
cannot imagine that the Holy Spirit would have selected him as 
the vmter of two books of the Sacred Canon. We are therefore 
limited in our choice to St. Luke alone. (See Mr. Birk's Hora 
Ajpostolica, from which excellent work the above argument has 
been taken.) 

Several German writers have remarked that Luke is not 
once mentioned by name throushout the Acts, and conjec- 
ture that he joined Paul for me first time during his im- 
prisonment at Rome. They have accordingly started 
various hypotheses with respect to the authorship of the 
Acts, some attributing it to Timothy, others to Silas, and 
some even identifying Luke himself with Silas. We have 
already given a satisfactory reason why the authorship of 
the Acts cannot be attributed to Timothy ; equally conclu- 
sive arguments may be adduced against the hypothesis 
that the book was written by Silas, of which we need only 
mention the one given by Alford in his Prolegatnena, 
namely, that Silas is called in xv. 22, chief man amona the 
brethren, a description which no writer of ordinary moaesty 
could have applied to himself. If the reader desires any 
further information, he will find the arguments which have 
been urged in favour of these different hypotheses fully 
stated and satisfactorily refuted in Davidson's Introduction, 
or Alford's Prolegomena, 

N 
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For an account of Luke himself we refer our readers to 
Art. 153. 

166. At what time cmd place and in what language it 

was written. 

We are able to determine with tolerable accuracy the 
exact date of the publication of the Acts. It could not have 
been published before the end of the second year of St. 
Paul's imprisonment at Rome, since it brings down the 
history of the Apostle to that date ; and it must have been 
written before Paul's death, or even -his second imprison- 
ment at Rome, since it makes no mention of those events. 

The book must, therefore, have been published between 
A.D. 63 and a.d. 65 or 66. 

As the writer does not mention Paul's release from his 
first imprisonment, it is probable that he completed his 
work a short time before that event, i.e. a.d. 63. 

Some writers think that there is an intimation of the date 
of the Acts in the address of the angel to Philip the deacon 
(viii. 26), wher« we read, 

'AyyeXog Sk Kvpiov ^aXri<rt irpbg ^tXiTTTrov Xeywv 'AvdarrjBi 
Kcd TTopevov Kard fiearifippiav, kirl Hjv oddv tt^v Karajpaivovaav 
ii-Kh lipovadkqu. iig Vciav, a^rtj k<rrlv sprjfiog. 

They refer tprifioi: to Fa^av, and hence conclude that the 
book was written (ifter the destruction of Graza, which occurred 
a Uttle before the siege of Jerusalem. If their view be correct, 
the date of the Acts cannot be placed much before a.d. 70, when 
the destruction of Jerusalem took place. But the hypothesis 
rests mainly upon the interpretation of this single passage, and 
it is much more natural to refer eprifioe to 666v, in which case the 
passage ceases to furnish any clue to the time when the book was 
written. 

The place of its publication is very uncertain. Some 
suppose that it was first published at Alexandria, on the 
authority of the subscriptions to several mss. This hypo- 
thesis is manifestly incorrect, since none of the Alexandrian 
Fathers mention that Luke ever was in Egypt. Many 
think that it was written in Achaia, whilst Davidson and 
Alford are of opinion that it was written at Rome. This 
last is, perhaps, the most probable hypothesis. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that Luke wrote the 
Acts as well as the Gospel in Greek. 

167. Foi' what readers it was written, 

St. Luke has dedicated the Acts as well as his Gospel to 

Theophilus ; we are, therefore, naturally led to the conclii- 

8JOD that both books were intended for the same class of 
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readers. It is not at all probable that the book was written 
for the use of this Theophilas alone ; we must suppose that 
he is selected as the representative of a class, among whom 
he was probably a person of some eminence, since he is 
styled Kpdrum m the Gospel, an epithet which we find 
applied to the Roman procurators Felix and Festus (xxiii., 
XXIV., xxvi.). 

Some have supposed that eUi^iKoQ is used by St. Luke as 
a general designation of any Christian ; but if so, the word 
would have been ^iX69ioQ (as in 2 Tim. iii. 4), nor is it 
probable that the title of KpanaTOQ would have been used. 
This TheophUus, then, was a real person, but nothing cer- 
tain is known about him. The Clementine Recognitions 
(2nd century) assert that he was a nobleman of Antioch, 
but that work is certainly spurious, and very little depen- 
dence can be placed upon its authority. From the name 
we may, however, infer that Theophilus was a Gentile, and 
that St. Luke therefore wrote the Acts principally for Gen- 
tile Christians. 

168. Design. 

We can scarcely suppose that Luke intended to write a 
complete history of the Christian Church during the thirty 
years which succeeded our Lord's ascension, since the first 
part of the Acts is principally confined to an account of 
the preaching of Peter, and tne latter part to the labours 
and travels of Paul. 

The account even of Paul is incomplete, since the Acts 
are silent about his Journey to Arabia mentioned in Gal. i, 
17, and afibrd us little information concerning the events 
which occurred during his residence at Ephesus, Antioch, 
and other cities. 

The design of the author appears to have been : 

a. To relate how the kingdom of Christ commenced by 
his ministry upon earth ; was continued and extended by 
means of toe effusion of the Holy Spirit at the feast of 
Pentecost, and the miraculous powers conferred on the 
Apostles. 

h. To prove that the Gentiles as well as the Jews are 
entitled to admission into the Church of Christ. 

This important doctrine was the subject of much dispute 
among the Jews at the time when the Gospel was written, 
and forms the chief subject of several of the Pauline Epistles ; 
it is natural therefore that the writings of Luke should bear 
the impress of the labours and teaching of his Master ; and 
accordingly we find this doctrine illustrated and confirmed 
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by the accounts eiven in the Acts of the conversion of the 
Samaritans (viii.) and Cornelius (x., xi.), as well as by the 
history of the preaching and journeys of Paul himself. 

1 69. Style and other characteristics. 

The style and diction of the Acts are very similar to those 
of Luke's Gospel. The book is written in purer Greek than 
the Gospels of Mark and Matthew, and the LXX. version 
is employed in the quotations from the O. T. 

It 18 not entirely free from Hebraisms, especially in the 
Apostolic speeches, which in all probability were originally 
delivered in Hebrew. The influence of Roman conquest 
also may be traced in the adoption of several Latin words 
and phrases, as 'TrpcuTutpiov, aovSdpiov, dTrpdaKoiros {inoffensus)^ 
XapovTsg t6 iKavbv (xvii. 9, scUU aecipientes), etc. The singu- 
lar skill and propriety with which Luke has described the 
various diseases which he had occasion to mention, fully 
corroborate the notice of his profession found in Col. iv. 14, 
where he is called the beloved physician. 

We find in the Acts several words which occur in St. 
Luke's Gospel, but never in the other books of the N.T., 
as for instance, Su<rxvpiKofJuu, fvXa/3^c, KXdffig, ducaarrjg'y 
Others are peculiar to the Acts, as dafikvioQy d(pv(o, iin^ovXri^ 
v'TrtipETBij, etc. ; and the influence of the lon^ companionship 
between Luke and Paul may be observed m their common 
use of words and phrases wnich are seldom or never found 
elsewhere in the sacred Scriptures ; among these may be 
enumerated dfioOvfuiddvy wpoffKapripedt, dvofiog, xp^/'^^'^^y 
KUTTix^^y TrXfipo^opkiDy x^*C> fuayycXi^ofMu. (See Kuinoel, 
Comm, in Hist. Lib, N.T., DoYidson^s Introduction, etc.) 

In the speeches recorded in the Acts the character of 
each speaker is preserved with great accuracy. Thus the 
speeches of Peter contain many points of simUarity to each 
other, as well as to his two Epistles ; whilst those attributed 
to Paul contain peculiar words and forms of expression, 
which are constantly met with in the Pauline Epistles. 
Whether these speeches were taken from written docu- 
ments, or were orally communicated to St. Luke by those 
who heard them, is much disputed ; but probably some of 
them are only abstracts of the speeches which were actusJly 
delivered, more especially the speeches of Tertullus and 
Paul before Felix (xxiv.), as we cannot conceive that Paul 
merely denied the charge brought against him without 
confuting it. 

Many of the circumstances related in the Acts are corro- 
borated by allusions to them in the Pauline Epistles. These 
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coincideiices form the subject of Paley's most celebrated 
work, the Hora Paulina^ and are so minute and latent 
that tiiey cannot have been desired : they prove therefore 
that neither the events recorded m the Acts were borrowed 
from the Epistles, nor the Epistles forged from the history 
related in the Acts, but that both proceed from the same 
real story. 

170. Sources whence the hooh of the Acts is derived. 

In all cases where the writer was present at the events 
which he has related, the history of course depends on his 
own autoptic autiiority ; and so far as it relates to the life 
and labours of St. Paul, there can be little doubt that the 
information was supplied to him by that Apostle. 

With respect to the remaining portion, St. Luke may 
have derived his information either from written documents 
drawn up by persons who were eye-witnesses of the cir- 
cumstances recorded, or from the oral communications of 
the principal parties concerned. Thus the first twelve 
chapters may have been taken from the oral accounts which 
he received from James and the elders at Jerusalem ; and 
it is also highly probable that Philip the deacon, who dwelt 
at Ceesarea (zxi. 8), may have been the principal source 
whence he derived his knowledge of the conversion of the 
eunuch, and most of the other circumstances narrated in 
chaps, vi. and viii. 

171. Integrity. The passages of the Acts whose genuine- 
ness has been disputed are not of any great length. They consist 
of viii. 37 ; ix. part of 5, 6 ; xxiv. part of 6, 7, 8 : and xxriii. 29. 

a. viii. 37. dTre Si 6 ^tXtirirof, Et Trctrrcvctc 15 oXijc rrjg KopSiag 
i^MTiV SnTOKpiOele Sk ilTre, IXttfrcvw t6v vibv rov 9tov elvcu rbv 
'Ifycowv Xpitrrnv, 

The verse is found in E and several cursives, and is quoted by 
IrensBus. 

It is wanting in N, A, B, C, and the other uncials, in many 
cursives, in the Syriac, and some other ancient vss. It is ex- 
punged in almost every recent edition of the Greek Testament 
except that of Dr. Wordsworth. 

b, ix. 5, 6. The Authorized Version gives these two yerses as 
they stand in the Textns Heceptus, namely : 

5. And he said. Who art thou. Lord ? and the Lord said, I am 
Jesus whom thou persecatest ; [it is hard for thee to lack against 
the pricks (irpbc Ksvrpa XwcriZiiv), 

6. And he trembling and astonished said, Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do ? And the Lord said unto him]. Arise, and go into 
the city .... 

The Greek for the portion within brackets is not found in any 
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Greek mss. aooording to Tischendorf. The passage is expunged 
by Alford, Wordsworth, and almost all recent editors. It is pro- 
bably borrowed firom xxii. 10, and xxyi. 14. 

c. xxiy. part of 6, 7, 8. koi Kara rbv rnunpov vofiov 7)9(\ri- 
oafuv Kpivtiv. 7. trapt\9(i)v Sk Aveiag 6 x^Xtopxoc fisTct ttoXXijc 
P'lac kx r&v X£^<ii>v yfi&v dTrfiyaysv. 8. Kektvaag rovg Karriyopovg 
cdjTov tpxt(^ai iirX <rk. 

This passage is found in E, in most of the cursives, and in 
some YSS. ; it is also quoted by Chrysostom and some other 
Fathers. 

It is omitted in n, A, B (C and D are defective in this part of 
the Acts), and three later uncials, and in some cursives. It is 
expunged by Lachmann, Griesbach, and Tischendorf, and inserted 
between brackets by Alford. It is however retained by Words- 
worth. 

d, xxviii. 29. KtA ravra avrov tiTrovroc d'TrriXOov oi 'lovSdioi, 
TToXX^v lx***^*C ^^ eavroig cv^^TTjffcv. 

This verse is inserted in three later uncials and some cursives^ 
as also in some vss., and is quoted by Chrysostom and some other 
Fathers. 

It is omitted in n. A, B, E (C and D are defective), and some 
cursives ; it is expunged by LiEUjhmann and Tischendorf, and in- 
serted between brackets by Alford. Wordsworth retains it. 

Besides these interpolations, many others which have not been 
adopted in the received text are to be found in D and E, and their 
cognate mss. and tss. Bomemann has published an edition of 
the Acts in which all these passages are inserted in the text. 

The most important uncial mss. of the Acts are b^, A, B, 
C, D, and E : see Art. 14. 

172. Intimations of chronology contained in the Acts, 

The circumstances related in the Acts are probably set down 
in their exact chronological order, but as Luke assigns no date 
to any of the events which he has recorded, the chronology of the 
book is a matter of great difficulty. In a few passages, however, 
he has referred to facts which are mentioned by profane his- 
torians, and by determining the dates of these facts we are able 
to fix the dates of the events recorded in particular chapters oi 
the Acts. According to Michaelis there are no less than five sucli 
facts mentioned in the history. 

1. In xi. 28, Luke notices the famine which took place in the 
time of Claudius Csesar. This event occurred a.d. 44. 

2. In xii. 21 — 23, he relates the death of Herod Agrippa 
which also occurred in a.d. 44. 

3. In xviii. 2, he mentions the banishment of the Jews bj 
Claudius. The date of this event is very uncertain. 

4. In xxiv. 27, he states that Paul's imprisonment at Jeru 
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salem occurred two years before Felix was remoyed from the 
goTemment of Judsa, or in jl.d. 58. 

5. In xxiv. 27, he mentions the appointment of Festus as 
successor to Felix, which event occurred in jl,j>, 60. 

The chronology of the rest of the book is clear. Paul was 
sent away to Some by Festus in the autumn of 60, arrived there 
in the spring of 61, and remained a prisoner at that city for two 
years, i.e. until the spring of 63. 

Many recent critics thmk that the dates of none of the five 
events which we have mentioned above can be ascertained with 
absolute certainty, excepting that of the death of Herod Agrippa, 
which, as Josephus informs us, occurred in the third year of the 
reien of Claudius, i.e. a.d. 44. 

la this case the chronology of the Acts must be determined 
from other premises, which we will attempt to do in the next 
chapter. 

Some of the difficulties in the Acts have already been ex- 
plained, but we would also advise our readers to pay particular 
attention to the following passages : i. 4, 6, 21, 22 ; ii. 1 — 3, 9, 
10, 22, 23, 29, 42, 46, 47 ; iii. 16, 19—21 ; iv. 9, 24 ; v. 3, 4, 39 } 
vi. 9 ; vii. 19, 40, 42—46, 53, 56 ; ix. 23, 25 j x. 1, 11, 36—39 5 
xi. 17, 26 ; xii. 19, 20 5 xiii. 2, 9, 18, 19 ; xv. 3, 9, 14, 19, 20, 22, 
23, 28, 39 5 xvi. 12, 33, 37 ; xvii. 4, 16 to end ; xviii. 2 ; xix. 19, 
24 to end ; xxi. 3, 16 ; xxiii. 1, 30 ; xxiv. 3 ; xxvi. 3, 16, 23, 28 ; 
xxvii 1 to end ; xxviii. 1, 5, 15. 



Sect. 7. — Chronology op the new testament. 

173. Ohronological table of the events recorded in the 
Oospels. 



B.C. 5 



if 



A.D. 6 

or 7 



Birth of John the Baptist. Christ 
bom at the close of this year, 
probably in December; but see 
Levdn's Chronology, 

Visit of the Magi. Flight into 
Egypt. Massacre of the Inno- 
cents. 



Joseph and Mary return out of 
Egypt with the child Jesus, and 
settle at Nazareth in Galilee. 



Auausttts, Emperor. 
Herod the Great, 
king of Palestine. 

Death of Herod. His 
kingdom divided 
between his sons. 
Archelaus appoint- 
ed king of Judsea. 
Philip tetrarch of 
Itnrsea. Antipas 
tetrarch of Galilee. 



Archelaus banished 
to Vienne in Gaul. 
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^i>« 8 1 Christ disputes in the temple with 
the doctors. 



» 



14 



Jadses made a Bo- 
man proTinoe. Co- 
ponins appointed 
procurator. 

Jweriua snoceeds 
Augustus. 

Pontius Pilate pro- 
curator of Judsa. 



J9 







y* ^^ John the Baptist begins his minis- 
try. Cfhriit hwvM hia ministry 
some months after. The tempta- ■ 
tion. lianiageatCanainGralilee. 

27 Christ goes up to Jerusalem at the 
passoyer, preaches in Jodsa for 
some months, passes through Sa- 
maria, his discourse with the 
woman of Samaria, returns to ' 
Galilee. From this period our 
Lord did not Tisit Jerusalem 
except at the Festivals. 

28 Christ preaches in Galilee. 

29 Christ preaches in Gkdilee : at the 
close of this year he goes up to 
Jerusalem at the feast of dedica- 1 
tion, retires to Bethabara, raises 
Lazarus, retires to Ephraim. j 

30 Christ visits Caesarea Philippi, re- 
turns to Galilee. Proceeds to ' 
Jerusalem with the disciples. * 
His public entry into Jerusalem 
(Palm Sunday). The Passion. ' 
The Last Supper. The Crucifixion. ; 

174. The three leading dates in the above table are those 
of the Nativity, the Oommencement of our Lord's 
ministry^ and the Cmcifizion. 

a. It IS perfectly certain that there is an error of four 
years in the vulgar era. The birth of Christ was not long 
before the death of Herod the Great. Now Archelaus was 
banished, according to Dion Cassius, in a.d. 6, and Josephus 
in his Antiquities says, that he reigned ten years, which 
fixes the date of Herod the Great in b.c. 4. (See Lewin's 
Chronology^ where this point is established by several in- 
dependent calculations.) 

The Christian era was first brought into use in the sixth 
century by Dionysius Exi^us, who probably calculated it 
from the date of the Crucifixion given by Eusebius, which 
was in his time generally received. 

h. St. Luke informs us that John the Baptist began his 
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ministry in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Ceesar. 
These fifteen years may be reckoned either from the time 
when Tiberius became sole emperor (i.e. a.d. 14), or from 
the time when he was taken into partnership by Augustus. 
In the first case, St John's ministry be^an in a.d. 29, which 
is the date adopted by Prideaux, Lewm, and many others ; 
in the second case, St. John's ministry began in a.d. 26, 
which is the date given in the preceding taole. This date 
is also adopted by Alford, Wordsworth, Ureswell, and other 
Biblical critics ; it agrees moreover wititi the statement of 
St. Luke (iii.) that our Lord was thirty years old when he 
began his ministry, whereas the other date would make him 
begin his ministry in his thirty- third year. (See however 
Lewin's Chronology,) 

c. As our Lord s ministry lasted about three years and a 
half, the date of the Crucifixion depends upon the date of 
the commencement of his ministry. Accordingly, this event 
is placed in a.d. 33 by Lewin ; whereas Greswell, Alford, 
and Wordsworth place it in a.d. 30. Hales and Burton 
give A.D. 31 ; Benson and Clinton, a.d. 29. 

175. Ohronological table of the events recorded in the 
Acts. 



A.D. 30 



» 



» 



j> 



36 



37 



40 



» 



41 



to 



5> 



44 



The Cfrucifixion. The Ascension, 
The effuiion of the Holy Spirit, 



Martyrdom of Stephen, Conversion 
of Saul (ix.). 

Saul, after passing three years in 
Arabia and Damascus, goes up 
to Jerusalem. First visit (Acts 
ix. 26 J Gal: i. 15, 18), is sent to 
Tarsus. Best of the Churches. 
Conversion of Cornelius. 

The Grospel preached to the Gen- 
tiles at Antioch (xi.). Barnabas 
fetches Saul from Tarsus, they 
stay a year at Antioch. 



Saul and Barnabas sent to Jeru- 
salem with contributions from 
Antioch (xi. 30, second visit). 
Martyrdom of James the Great 



TiberiuSy Emperor. 
Pontius Pilate pro- 
curator of JucEsea. 

Pilate sent to Bome 
by Vitellius. 

Cmigula succeeds 
Tiberius. Pilate 
banished to Gaul. 

Antipas banished to 
GauL 



Claudius succeeds 
Caligula. Agrippa 
I. appointed king 
over the whole of 
the dominions of 
Herod the Great. 

Death of Agrippa. 
Cuspius Fadus ap- 
pointed procura- 
tor. 
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J*- 




jk.D. 45 First missumary journey of Bar- 
nabas and Saul, henceforth called 
Paul. They return to Antioch, 
and remain there a long time 
(xiv.). 
51 Diispute at Antioch concerning cir- 
cumcision. Paul and Barnabas 
go up to Jerusalem {third visit). 
Council of Jerusalem, they return 
to Antioch, and tarry there. 
Second missionary journey of Paul. 
He makes a circuit through 
Cilicia, Phrygia, and Cralatia, 
comes to Troas, proceeds to 
Macedonia, yisits Philippi, Thes- 
salonica, Athens, and Corinth, 
where he remains a year and 
a half (here he probably wrote 
the two Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians), returns to Jerusalem 
{fourth visU) for the feast, pro- 
bably Pentecost (xv. 40 to xviii. 
22). Paul returns to Antioch, 
and spends some time there. 
Third missionary journey of Paul, 
He traverses Gralatia and Phry- 
gia. 
Arriyes at Ephesus (xix. 1), 
stays there three years (xx. 31). 
Dturing this period he writes the 
Epistle to the Galatians (see how- 
ever our notes on that Epistle), 
and the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, 

57 Tumult at Ephesus (xix.), Paul 
visits Macedonia, where he writes 
the Second Epistle to the Corin^ 
thians; proceeds to Greece, where 
he stays three months (xx. 2). 
Here he writes the Epistle to the 
Romans from Corinth. 

58 Paul returns through Macedonia, 
visits Troas (xx. 6) and Miletus, 
tarries many days at Csesarea, 
arrives at Jerusalem (fifth visit); 
is seized by the Jews, rescued 
by Lysias the chief-captain (xxi. 
32), who sends him to Felix the 



» 



>» 



53 



54 



» 



» 



Felix appointed 
curator (a.d. t 

Nero succeeds C 
dius. Thefollo" 
of the Egyj 
routed by I 
(xxi. 38). 
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▲.D. 58 
60 



>5 



it 



61 



» 



63 



governor at Csesarea, where he 
is kept a prisoner for two years 
(xxiy. 27). 

Paul makes his defence before Fes- 
tus and Agrippa (xxvi.), appeals 
to Csesar, is sent to Borne. 

Paul arrives at Rome in the spring, 
and remains there a prisoner for 
two years. During this period 
he writes the Exiles to the 
Bphesiana, CohssianSf Fhilip- 
jnans, and Philemon, 

Here the History of the Acts con- 
cludes. 



Porcius Festus suc- 
ceeds Felix. 

Martyrdom of 
James the Less 
(▲.D. 62). 



176. The dates given in the preceding table generally 
agree with those given by Alford in his Prolegomena to 
the Acts. We have before stated that the death of Herod 
Agrippa is the only one of the events recorded in the Acts 
whose date can be fixed with absolute certainty. To every 
other event mentioned in the book different dates have been 
assigned by different commentators. We will therefore 
state briefly the most important of these variations, and the 
arguments which have been urged in favour of the dates 
which we have adopted ourselves. 

a. The date of the Crucifixion and Ascension has already 
been discussed in Art. 174. 

h* The next important date is that of the Martyrdom of 
Stephen and the Conversion of Paul. Here Alford and 
Greswell give 37, Lewin 36, Wordsworth 33 — 34. It is 
generally agreed that the two events were not separated by 
an interval of more than a year, and they are placed by 
Burton as early as 31, and by the Paschal Chronicle as late 
as 41—42. 

1. Now the date of Paul's Conversion depends upon two 
passages in the Galatians, in the first of which (i. 18), he 
says, Then after three years ii.e, three years after his con- 
version) / went up to JeruscUenif and in the second (ii. 1), 
Then fourteen years after I went up again to Jerusalem, 
If the 14 years are to oe reckoned from his conversion, that 
event must have occurred just 14 years before the visit to 
Jerusalem alluded to in ii. 1 ; if the 14 years are to be 
reckoned from the close of the three years mentioned in 
i. 18, his conversion happened 17 years before this visit. 

2. It is improbable that so important an event as the 
journey to Jerusalem mentioned in the Galatians should not 
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be noticed in the Acts ; we have therefore to determine with 
which of the five visits enumerated in the above table it 
most probably coincides. 

It IS not probable that it was the fourth or fifth visit, 
since Barnabas (who is mentioned in Gal. ii.) was not with 
Paul on these occasions. 

Nor could it have been the first or second visit, since we 
read in Galatians that the Apostles at Jerusalem granted 
to Paul permission for the Gentiles to be free from the 
obligation of the Mosaic law, and there would have been 
no necessity for the Church at Antioch to send Paul and 
Barnabas aeain to Jerusalem to consult the Apostles upon 
the same subject. 

Moreover, the first visit occurred three years after Paul's 
Conversion ; and the second took place about the time of the 
death of Agrippa (xi. 30, zii. 1); so that if it coincides with 
the visit mentioned in Galatians^ Paul's Conversion must 
have taken place in ▲.d. 30 or 31. Birks {Hora Evan- 
geltctB) justly remarks, ' that it seems quite incredible Ihat 
^ while the whole book of Acts comprises a space of more 
' than thirty ^[ears, the first nine chapters should be con- 
* tracted within the narrow limits of seven or eight months.' 

The visit therefore mentioned in the Galatians was pro- 
bably the third visit mentioned in Acts xv. 

c. Lewin identifies the visit in Gralatians with Paul's fourth 
visit to Jerusalem (a.d. 53) after his residence at Corinth, and 
supposes that the fourteen years are exclusive of the three years 
previously mentioned. He thus arrives at 36-^37 for the date of 
the conversion, which agrees very nearly with that of Alibrd, 
although he employes a different mode of calculation. 

Wordsworth also supposes the visit in Galatians to have 
happened 17 years after the conversion, but he makes it coincide 
with Paul's third visit, and thus gives A-d. 34 for the date of 
the conversion. The anonymous author of Contributions towards 
an Harmony of the Holv Gospels (published bv Rivingtons, 1848), 
identifies it with Paul s second visit, and thus places the con- 
version of Paul a few months later than the Ascension. And 
lastly, Paley and some others think that it coincides with none of 
the nve, and is not mentioned at aU in the Acts. 

rf. On the whole we think it most probable that the Con- 
version of Paul and the visit mentioned in the Galatians 
were separated by an interval of 14, not 17 years, and that 
this visit coincides with Paul's third visit to Jerusalem at 
the time of the Apostolic Council (Acts xv.). 

This view is adopted by Dean Alford, by Mr. Conybeare 
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in Conybeare and Howson's Life of St, Paul, and also by 
Dr. Davidson, to whose Introduction we refer our readers 
for a iiill statement of the various opinions which have been 
held on the subject, and the different arguments by which 
those opinions have been supported. 

177. a. The rest of the churches (ix. 31) is generally 
supposed to have been due to the alarm of the Jews, in con- 
sequence of Caligula's order to set up his statue in the 
temple at Jerusalem. It is natural to suppose that the Jews 
would be too much occupied with their own matters at that 
period, to have leisure to persecute the Church. This order 
was given to Petroniusthe president of Syria in a.d. 39; its 
favourable influence upon the Christian Church at Jerusalem 
would probably be experienced in a.d. 40. 

h. Paul was sent from Csesarea to Home in the year in 
which Festus succeeded Felix (xxiv. 27). Now we learn 
from Josephus that when Felix was recalled, he was followed 
by an embassy of the Jews, who accused him before Nero of 
sundry malpractices, and that he was saved from punish- 
ment by the influence of his brother Pallas. Pallas was 
poisoned by Nero in a.d. 62 (Tacit. Annal. xiv.), therefore 
the recall of Felix must have occurred in 60 or 61 at the 
latest. 

e. Lewin places the defeat of the Egyptian (xxi. 38) in 
A . D . 57 . Paul's fifth visit to Jerusalem was probably several 
months later (xxi. 38), and cannot be placed earner than 
A.D. 58 ; hence the recall of Felix, two years after this visit 
(xxiv. 27), could not have been earlier than a.d. 60. 

d. Again, when Paul arrived at Rome he was committed 
to the Praetorian prefect (ry (rr^aro'jrEdtipxyy xxviii. 16) ; but 
after the death of Burrhus, which occurrea in the beginning 
of A.D. 62, two prefects were appointed ; therefore Paul must 
have arrived at Rome during the office of Burrhus, i.e, in 
A.D. 61 at the latest, and the recall of Felix must have 
happened in a.d. 60. 

c. The Chronology of the Acts after the recall of Felix 
and appointment of Festus is quite clear (see Art. 172). 

The date of the events which took place between the third 
and fifth visits can only be determined approximately. Thus 
St. Paul was at Corinth (xviii.) during the proconsulship of 
Gallio, the brother of Seneca. Lewm maintains that the 
proconsulship of Gallio must have occurred in the year a.d. 
53 (see his Chronology); and this date, although by no means 
certain, is yet highly probable, and is very generally adopted 
by BibUcal critics. If it be correct, Paul must have arrived 
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at Corinth in the year a.d. 52, since we are informed that 
he had spent a year and a-half there before he was brought 
before Gallio. The commencement of his second missionary 
journey must have occurred some time before this ; Alford 

5 lace it in a.d. 51, Lewin in a.d. 49. And the council at 
erusalem, which took place before this second journey, 
must have occurred not later than 51, nor earlier than 48, 
which are the dates given respectively by those writers. 
Hence Alford places the Conversion of Paul in a.d. 37. 
Lewin, as we have already seen, arrives at nearly the same 
date, but from different premises. 

178. Two other events are mentioned in the Acts, which have 
been employed by some in their calculations of its chronology ; 
but they do not lead to any conclusions which can be depended 
upon. 

a, Paul escaped from Damascus (ix. 25) at a time when Aretas 
was in possession of that city (2 Cor. xi. 32, 33). We learn from 
Josephus that this Aretas was king of Arabia, and father-in-law 
of Herod Antipas ; that he made war with Antipas and defeated 
him, and that Vitellius, proconsul of Syria, was ordered by the 
emperor Tiberius to protect Herod Antipas against Aretas. Vi- 
tellius accordingly marched against Aretas, but on receiving 
information of the death of Tiberius, he withdrew his troops. 
It has been conjectured that Aretas may have availed himself 
of this favourable opportunity to occupy Damascus. If so, as 
Tiberius died in a.d. 37, and Paul's escape from Damascus oc- 
curred soon after his sojourn in Arabia, hfs conversion must have 
taken place a.d. 34. But we do not know whether Aretas seized 
Damascus at this period, nor in what year he appointed an 
Ethnarch over it ; we cannot therefore place any reliance on this 
mere coiyecture. 

h, Paul met with Aquila and Priscilla at Corinth soon after 
the Jews had been banished from Bome by Claudius (xviii. 2). 
This banishment is mentioned by Suetonius (Judaeos impolsore 
Christo assidue tumultuantes Ilom& expulit), and is supposed to 
have occurred in 51 or 52, which date agrees perfectly with the 
supposition that Paul arrived in Corinth in a.d. 52. But 
Suetonius affixes no date to the banishment, and although Aquila 
and Priscilla are said (xviii. 2) to have lately (Trpocr^drtoc) come 
from Italy, it is possible that they may have quitted Rome long 
before they set sail from Italy. This event therefore, like the 
preceding one, furnishes no certain clue to the chronology of the 
Acts. 



CHAPTEE Xm. 

ON THE PAULINE EPISTLES. 

Sect 1. — Account op st. paul. 

179. For an account of the great Apostle of the Gentiles, 
we must have recourse to the history of the Acts of the 
Apostles, with such additional information as may be 
gathered from his Epistles. From these sources we learn 
that his original name was Saul, that he was of the tribe of 
Benjamin (Rom. xi. 1), and a native of Tarsus, the capital 
of Cilicia (Acts xxii. 3). His parents were Jews by custom 
and language as well as birth, since he cidls himself an 
Hebrew of the Hebrews (Phil. iii. 5) ; and he himself was 
brought up at the feet of (i.e. educated by) Gamaliel (Acts 
xxii. 3), one of the most celebrated of the Jewish Rabbins 
of that time, and cfter the most straitest sect of his religion^ 
lived a Pharisee (Acts xxvi. 5). We learn also that accord- 
ing to the custom of his nation he was taught a trade, 
namely, that of a tent-maker (Acts xviii. 3). 

The Greek word in this passae^e is oKtivoiroibQ, which Luther 
renders carpet-maker y and Mi(AiAi&B,mechanical instrument maker. 
Hug thinks that the word signifies maker of tent-cloth^ and this 
explanation has been adopted by the best recent critics. In 
Cilicia goats' hair was manu&ctured into a kind of thick cloth, 
called cilicium, which was used for tents. 

We learn also from Acts xxii. 28, that he was a Roman 
citizen by birth. Some suppose that he owed this privilege 
to the fact of Tarsus being a fr^e city : others believe that 
his father or one of his ancestors had obtained the right of 
Roman citizenship for some service performed during the 
civil wars. 

A.D. 37—46, Acts vii. 58— xiii. 3. 

Saul is first mentioned in the N.T. as taking a leading 
part in the martyrdom of Stephen, when the witnesses laid 
down their clothes at his feet.* After this we read that he 

* In this section the words in Italics, where the reference is not 
given, are quoted from the Authorized Version of the Acts. 
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continued to make havoc of the church, entering into every 
house, and haling men and women committed them to prison, 
and that he persecuted the Christians even unto strange 
cities (xxvi, 11). On one of these expeditions, in which he 
carriea letters from the high-priest to the synagogues at 
Damascus, that if he found any of this way he might bring 
them bound to Jerusalem, our Lord appeared to him in a 
great light, ahove the brightness of the sun (xxvi. 13), and 
proclaiming himself to be that Jesus whom he was persecut- 
ing, warned him of the uselessness of his opposition, and 
gave him instructions what to do. This manifestation 
struck Saul with blindness, and he was forced to be led by 
the hand to Damascus, where he was cured by one Ananias, 
in accordance with a vision granted to them ooth, and was 
then baptized and filled with the Holy Ghost. Many sup- 
pose that his eyes always remained weak in consequence of 
this blindness, and trace allusions to this bodily defect in 
2 Cor. xii. 7, Gal. iv. 14, and other passages of the N.T. 
The exact date of Saul's birth cannot oe ascertained ; he is 
however called a young man (veavta^) in the account of the 
death of Stephen, and is supposed to have been about 33 
years of age at the time of that event. 

Saul began his ministry by preaching the gospel at Da- 
mascus, and confounded the Jews which dwelt at bamascus, 
proving that this (Jesus whom he preached) is very Christ. 
After a short stay at Damascus {siOkuis, Gal. i. 16), he retired 
to Arabia to prepare himself for his future labours, and then 
returned again to Damascus (Gal. i. 17), and preached boldly 
in the name of Jesus, until after many days (vt^pai ucavai. 
Acts ix. 23), werefulfilledt the Jews tooh counsel to hill him, 
but the disciples took him by night and let him down by the 
wall in a basket. 

The exact period of his residence in Arabia is unknown, but we 
learn from Gal. i. 18, that his escape finom Damascus happened 
qfter three years, which must be reckoned from the date of his 
conrersion. The journey into Arabia is not mentioned in the 
Acts, and this omission is strongly insisted on by Faley {Horm 
Faulinai) as a proof that the Acts and the Epistle to the Galatians 
were written without any communication with each other. We 
find also that St. Paul's own account of his escape from Ihkmascns, 
given in 2 Cor. zi. 32, mentions some particulars which are 
omitted in the Acts. Thus, in Acts ix. 24, we read that the Jetos 
fim io ke d the gates night and day ; in the i^istle, that the governor 
Jretas the king (who was probably the tool of the unbe> 
Jews) watcidd the city tf the Damascenes, Again, the 
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Acts (ix. 25) assert that Saul was let down through the wall; the 
Epistle throuah a window by the wall ; and the basket by which 
he was let down \a called airvpiq in the Acts, (rapyavri in the 
Epistle. We may conclude from the two passages that airvpiq 
and aapydvri were synonymous terms applied to a large basket or 
hamper, differing from the K6<f>ivog or small basket, in which the 
Jews carried their provisions ; but although the two accounts are 
perfectly reconcilable, the variations which exist between them 
show that there was no correspondence between the two writers, 
but that both give true but varying accounts of one and the same 
real event. (Paley, HorcB Paulina,) 

After his escape Saul proceeded to Jerusalem and tried 
to join himself to the Christians in that city, but they believed 
not that he was a disciple until Barnabas took him and 
introduced him to Peter and James (Acts ix. 27, Gal. i. 18, 
19), and narrated to them the manner of his conversion.^ 
He remained at Jerusalem only fifteen days (Gal. i. 18)^ 
for the Hellenists went about to slay him, so the brethren 
sent him forth to Tarsus, 

He now occupied himself in preaching the gospel in Syria 
and Cilicia (Gal. i. 21), until Barnabas came to bring him to 
Antioch, where they remained for a year, when they were 
sent up to Jerusalem to convey to the brethren in that city 
a collection which had been made at Antioch for the relief 
of the poor brethren in Judeea. It is doubtful how long 
they were occupied with this mission, but when it was 
completed they returned to Antioch, taking with them John 
whose surname was Mark. From this period the narrative 
of the Acts leaves the rest of the Apostles and confines 
itself to a continuous account of the travels and labours of 
Saul. Soon after their return to Antioch, Saul and Bar- 
nabas were by a revelation of the Holy Ghost set apart for 
the special work of preaching Christ among the Gentiles. 

First Apostolical Journey, a.d. 46 — 18, Acts xiii. 4 
— xiv. 28. Their first missionary expedition was confined to 
the provinces of Asia Minor. They first sailed to Cyprus, 
where the proconsul Sergius Paulus weis converted in conse- 
quence of the blindness miraculously inflicted by Saul on 
a sorcerer named Ely mas, who attempted to oppose them. 
From this period Saul is called Paul m the Acts, but com- 
mentators are not agreed as to the reason why he changed 
his name. 

Some think that he received the name from the Romans on 
account of his diminutive stature {HavXoi Paultis quasi jmsillus) ; 
some suppose that he took the name in compliment to the pro- 

o 
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oonsnl Sergios Panliis ; whilst others think that it was the name 
by which he was known among the Gentiles, and that, after his 
separation to the Gentile ministry. Scripture gives prominence to 
his Gentile name. 

From Cyprus they went to Perga, where Mark deserted 
them ; thence to Antioch in Pisidia, whence they were ex- 
pelled by the Jews who were jealous of their success ; thence 
they proceeded to Iconium, where an attempt was made to 
stone them, and afterwards to Lystra, where Paul was 
actually stoned and drawn out of the city for dead. At 
Lystra Paul converted a woman named Lois, with her 
daughter Eunice, and her grandson Timothy. From Lystra 
they went to Derbe, where they made many disciples; 
thence they returned by the same route to Antioch in Syria, 
whence they bad started. This expedition occupied about 
two years. 

The Apostolic Conncil, 50 or 51, Acts xv. 

Saul and Barnabas abode Ump tim£ with the disciples at 
Antioch, until certain persons came from Judaea, teaching 
the brethren, that unless ye be circumcised after the mjanner 
of Moses, ye cannot be saved. Accordingly Paul and Bar- 
nabas were sent to Jerusalem to confer with the Apostles on 
this subject. We learn from Galatians that they took Titus 
with them, and that this, which constitutes St. Paul's third 
visit to Jerusalem, occurred fourteen years after his con- 
version. We learn also that a special revelation was vouch- 
safed to him, directing him to undertake the journey (Gral. 
ii. 1 , 2, see however Art. 176 6) . A formal council (generally 
termed the Apostolic Council) was called, in which the 8ul>- 
ject was discussed. 

At this council Peter first explained to the meeting the 
object for which they were called together, and presented 
to them Paul and Barnabas, who related what mirojcles and 
wonders God had wrought among the Gentiles by them; 
and then James announced to them the decision of the 
Apostles, that it was not necessary that the Gentiles should 
be circumcised. The decree of the Church was entrusted 
to Paul and Barnabas with some others to carry back to 
Antioch. 

It is uncertain how long Paul remained at Antioch, but it 
was probably at this period that the visit of Peter to Antioch 
occurred. On that occasion Paul withstood him to the face, 
because he was to be blamed {KaTByvioafikvog, Gal. ii. 11). 
Some days after Paul proposed to Barnabas to visit the 
ohurches which they had founded. Barnabas wished to take 
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With them his nephew Mark, but Paul objected to this, 
because Mark haa deserted them in their former journey.* 
This disagreement ended in their parting from one another 
and proceeding on different routes. Paul chose Silas as his 
companion, and proceeded on his second missionary expe- 
dition. 

Second Apostolical Journey, a.d. 51—54. Acts zy. 
41 — xyiii. 22. Paul's travels hitherto had been confined to 
Asia ; in this journey he first went through Syria and 
Cilieiaj confirming the churches; thence he proceeded to 
Derbe and Lystra, where he chose as another of his com- 
panions, Timothy, whom he had converted during his former 
residence at that city. We read also that he tooh and 
circumcised him because of the Jews who were in those 
quarterSy and Paley (Hor, Paul.) adduces this instance of 
Paul's deference to the prejudices of those among whom he 
was preaching as a striking example of his determination to 
be all things to all men^ that he might by all means save 
some (1 Cor. ix. 22). The Apostle then, accompanied by 
Silas and Timothy, visited Phrydia and Galatia, and then 

Proceeded to Troas, where Luke joined them. Here Paul 
ad a vision which induced him to cross over into Macedonia. 
The first city in that country at which they made any stay 
was Philippi, where Paul and Silas were scourged, im- 
prisoned, and put into the stocks (rb ^vXov). At midnight 
however a great earthquake shook the prison, opened the 
prison doors, and loosed the bondsof all the prisoners. The 
jailer, being converted by this divine manifestation, was 
baptized, he and all hisy straightway. Next morning, the 
magistrates, either alarmed at the earthquake, or conscious 
of having acted unjustlj, sent to have Paul and Silas dis- 
missed. On this occasion Paul claimed his privilege as a 
Roman citizen, and refused to depart until the magistrates 
cam.e and besought them, and desired them, to go out of the 
city. 

Leaving Luke and Timothy at Philippi, Paul and Silas 
proceeded through Amphipolis and ApoUonia to Thessalo- 
nica, in which city the house where they lodged was assaulted 
by their enemies. Thence they went to Beroea, where their 
reception was somewhat better ; but they had not continued 
there long before the Jews excited against them such com- 
motions as obliged Paul to depart to Athens, but Silas and 
Timotheus abode there still. As Timothy had been left 

• Paul was afterwards reconciled to Mark. (See Art. 147.) 
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behind at Philippi, he must have rejoined the Apostle at 
Thessalonica or Beroea. Athens was the scene of PauPs 
dispute with the Stoics and Epicureans, and of his speech at 
the Areopagus (Acts xvii.). 

The Gospel did not make much progress at Athens, so 
Paul proceeded to Corinth, where he abode with a Jew 
named Aquila, who was a tent-maker like himself. At 
Corinth he supported himself by labouring at his trade, 
working with his own hands (1 Cor. iv. 12), and preaching 
the Gospel as occasion offered. At length Silas and Timo- 
theus Joined him, and Paul was pressed in spirit, and 
ffaye himself up with still greater energy to the work of 
me ministry. The Jews however opposed themselves and 
blasphemed, whereupon the Apostle left them, and turned 
to tne Gentiles. Although probably he still lodged with 
Aquila, the house of one Justus, which was near the syna- 
gogue, was the place of his public teaching. At Corinth he 
remained 18 months, and made many converts^ among whom 
were Crispus, the chief ruler of the synagoguey Gaius (1 Cor. 
i. 14), whom Paul calls mine host, and (the host also) of the 
whole church (Rom. xyi. 23), and Stephanas, whose house is 
termed the firstfruits of Acliaia (1 Cor. xvi. 15 ; see the 
notes on that Epistle). Here also he wrote the two Epistles 
to the Thessalonians, and (perhaps) also the Epistle to the 
Galatiayis. On the arrival of Gallio as proconsul of the 
province of Achaia, the Jews made insurrection with one 
accord against Paul, and brought him to the judgment' 
seat. The proconsul however did not think the matter fit 
for civil interference, and drave them from the judgment' 
seat (see Art. 41). At the end of the 18 months Paul 
quitted Corinth, and after touching at Ephesus, where he 
left Aquila, went on to Csesarea, and thence to Jerusalem, 
to keep the feast (it is doubtful whether it was the Passover 
or Pentecost). Thence he returned to Antioch, where he 
spent some time. 

Third Apostolical Journey, a.d. 64—58. Acts xviii. 
23 — xxi. 17. Paul now traversed once more Galatia and 
Phrygia, strengthening all the disciples. He then pro- 
ceeded to Ephesus, where he continued more than two years, 
until at length his success produced a tumult, in which he 
nearly lost his life (xix.) Here he wrote the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, in which he describes his despair, and 
returns thanks for his deliverance. He was driven from 
this city only to renew his labours in Europe. The history 
of the Acts informs us that cfter iJie uproar was ceased, 
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Paid departed to go into Macedonia, And when he had 
gone over those parts, and had given them much exhor- 
tation, he came into Greece (*£XXa^a), and there abode three 
months. 

Although this visit to Macedonia is mentioned so cursorilj in 
the Acts, it probably occupied nearly a year, during which period 
he made Phuippi his hoEid-quarters, occasionally visiting the other 
churches which he had founded in those parts. We learn from 
2 Cor. ii. 12, that on his way from Ephesus to Macedonia he 
visited Troas, where he probably remained some time, and a door 
(that is, an opportunity of preaching the Gbspel with success) was 
opened to him of the Lord, At Philippi (2 Cor. vii. 6) Titus joined 
him, and was sent back again to Corinth with the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians, During this visit to Macedonia also we learn 
from Rom. xv. 19, that Paul fuUy preached the gospel of Christ 
round about to Illvricum, We have previously stated that Paul 
proceeded from Macedonia to Grreece. In the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians, which was written not long before he left 
Macedonia, he mentions his intention of visiting Corinth shortly ; 
we may therefore conclude that the whole, or at all events the 
greater portion, of the three months which he spent in Greece 
was passed at Corinth. Here he wrote the Epistle to the Romans, 
and many commentators believe that the Epistle to the Galatians 
was also written about this time (see however the notes on that 
Epistle). 

In conformity with a promise made long ago at Jerusalem 
(Gal ii. 10), Paul had occupied himself during this journey in 
collecting funds for the relief of the poor brethren in Judaea. We 
learn frt>m 1 Cor. xvi. 1 — 4, that while he was at Ephesus, he 
gave special directions to the Corinthians how their contributions 
were to be collected; and that he had already given similar 
instructions to the Galatians. We find also from 2 Cor. ix. that 
collections were made in Macedonia for the same purpose ; and 
it appears that these collections were completed, and that Paul 
carried them with him when he sailed from Corinth. This is 
implied in Bom. xv. 25, 26, But now I go unto Jerusalem to minister 
to the saints ; for it hath pleased them of Macedonia and Achaia 
to make a certain contrwution {Koivtoviav) for the poor saints 
which are at Jerusalem. Not a word is said of this contribution 
in the account given in the Acts of this journey of St. Paul, but 
he alludes to it casually in his speech before Felix, Now after 
many years I carne to bring alms to my nation, and offerings 
(Acts xxiv. 17). Paley {Hor. Paul.) justly adduces this coinci- 
dence as a proof that tne Acts and Epistles were written indepen- 
dently of each other, since we cannot imagine that the various 
details about this contribution, which we collect from three 
different Epistles, were grafted upon this obscure statement in 
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the Acts ; nor can we believe that, if the Acts were forged fi'om 
the Epistles, the writer of the former would give no account of 
the contribution at its proper place in the history. We must 
conclude therefore that both the Epistles and the Acts refer to 
a real transaction. 

Paul intended to sail from Corinth direct to Syria, but 
was induced by a conspiracy of the Jews to return to 
Macedonia, ana sailed across from Philippito Troas. From 
the pronoun we being again used in the Acts (xx. 5) we may 
conclude that Luke rejomed him at Philippi. After staying 
a few days at Troas, where he restored to life a young man 
named Eutychus, Paul sailed along the coast of Asia Minor 
to Miletus, where he bade farewell to the elders of the 
Epfaesian Church in a most touching address. From Mile- 
tus Paul and his companions sailed round the coast of 
Asia Minor to Tyre, where Paul stayed seven days. Thence 
they sailed to Ptolemais, whence they proceeded on foot to 
Ceesarea. At Csesarea they stayed a short time with Philip 
the Evangelist, which was one of the seven, and then pro- 
ceeded to Jerusalem, where Paul went in to James, and in 
the presence of all the elders declared particularly what 
things God had ivrought among the Gentiles hy his ministry. 

The following lines may prove useful as a rneTnoria technica of 
the principal places visited by Paul in his three journeys : — 

Sal.-Faphos, Ant.-Icon., Lys.-Derbe, rursus ad Antioch; 
Asia, Fhil.-A.-A.-Thess., Ber.-Athens, Cor.-Ephes., Jerusalem ; 
Galat, Phryg., Ephesus, Macedonia, Cor.-Phil., et As.-Jer. 

Conclusion of the History of the Acts, a.d. 58—63. 
Acts xxi. 18, to the end. 

Paul had been only a few days in Jerusalem when the 
Jews which were of Asia, when they saw him in the temple, 
stirred up all the people and laid hands on him, {For 
they had seen hefore with him in the city Trophimus an 
Ephesian, whom they supposed that he luid brought into the 
temple,) He had really taken in four Jews only, but the 
populace probably mistook one of these four for Trophimus. 
Paul was dragged violently out of the temple^ and would 
have been killed by the mob if the commander of the Roman 
garrison in the Turris Antonia, Claudius Lysias, had not 
come down with his soldiers and rescued him. When he 
was on the stairs which led from the court of the Gentiles 
to the Turrib Antonia, Paul obtained leave from the com- 
mander to address the multitude, who listened patiently at 
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first, until he began to speak of the admission of the Gentiles 
into the Church of God, when their rage broke out afresh, 
and they clamoured for his immediate execution. Lysias 
would have examined Paul by scourging, but the Apostle 
claimed the privilege of a Roman citizen, and Lysias desisted 
from his attempt. Next day Paul was allowed to plead his 
cause in the Jewish council, when he had to be again rescued 
by force from being torn in pieces. The following day Lysias 
was informed of a plot laid by the Jews to assassinate raul, 
and therefore sent him off by night to Csesarea, where Felix 
the Roman governor resided. Felix heard the case more 
than once, but kept him still in custody, hoping that money 
sftould hone been yiven him of Paul, and at the end of two 
years Felix was himself summoned to Rome, and left Paul 
behind him in bonds. 

Felix was succeeded by Fortius Festus, who soon after 
his arrival examined into the charges brought against Paul, 
and proposed to send him to Jerusalem to be tried there ; 
but the Apostle, fully aware of the danger which he was 
likely to incur from the inveterate enmity of the Jews, 
claimed to be tried in the £mperor's own court, so that 
Festus had no choice but to send him to Rome. Before 
however he was sent off, Agrippa II. with his sister Bernice 
came to congratulate Festus on his accession, and at the 
request of that prince the case was again tried before them. 
On this occasion Paul pleaded his own cause so powerfully, 
that Agrippa exclaimed, Almost (iv dXiytft) thou persuadest 
me to he a Christian ; and declared that this man might have 
been set at liberty, if he had not appealed to Ctesar, 

In the passage which we have just quoted (Acts xxvi. 28), 
Iv oXtyy is rendered almost in the A.V., but it is generally ad- 
mitted by Biblical critics that there is no example of the expression 
having this meaning. The word almost is rendered in Greek by 
Trap' dXiyov, 6\iyov, or ^Xtyoi; dn. (See however Major's edition 
of ParkhursVs Lexicon.) 

If we reject this rendering, it is by no means easy to supply 
the ellipsis after 6X17^, or to determine the exact meaning of the 
words. 

Some understand xpovf^, and render, in a short time, but this 
does not agree well with iv ttoXKh^ (or iv fAsyaXtp, which is the 
reading of N, A, B, and a few cursives, and is adopted by Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, and Alford), in the succeeding verse. 

Some understand Trovt^, and render, with little trouble, i.e. 
easily. Others again understand fikp^i, and render, in a smalt 
measure, i,e, to a slight extent, and both these interpretations 
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certainly agree perfectly with iv '7r6KK(p (or Iv /uEyoXy) iu the 
succeeding verse. 

The word Xpurruzvbs is found in three passages only of the 
N. T., namely, here, in Acts xi. 26, and in 1 Pet. iy. 16. In 
Acts xi. 26, some render xpi^/ianVat Xpiariavoisy were called 
Christians by divine appointment. But it does not appear that 
XpmuiTiX(»t ever has this signification. 

The word means, i. to transact business, ii. to be called, as 
fiotyaXtc xpijuancret (Bom. vii. 3). xPVf^^'^^ofuu of persons,= 
to be warned oy a divive oracle, to be warned by God (Matt. ii. 12, 
22) : of things, =^0 be revealed by a divine oracle, to be revealed by 
God (Luke ii. 26). 

MoreoTer, the name XpiOTiavb^ is never used by Christians of 
themselves in the N. T. It appears to have been a term of re- 
proach given them by their enemies, but, as Alford justly remarks, 
' the name soon became matter of glorying among the bearers.' 
The word is formed after the Latin manner, as PoTnpeiani, 
Cassiani; but this is no proof of a Latin origin, since Latin forms 
were used by the Greeks. It is impossible that the name could 
have been given to the Christians by the Jews, since it implied 
that Jesus was the Messiah. The term used by the Jews was 
NazareneSy or GaUltsans ; in the N. T. Christians are called 
iriOToi, believers ; &yioi, saints ; fiaOrirai, disciples ; ol rfjg odov, 
those of the way ; or, ddsKijtoi, brethren. 

In the autumn of a.d. 60 Paul was committed to the 
charge of a centurian named Julius, and embarked for Rome 
in company with Aristarchus of Thessalonica, and the writer 
of the Acts. It is worthy of notice that in the Epistle to 
the Cohssians^ which was written at Rome, mention is 
made by Paul of Aristarchus, my felloW'prisoner (see 
Paley, Hor, Paul,), and he is also mentioned m the Epistle 
to Philemon, which was written from the same place. On 
the way they suffered shipwreck and were compelled to 
winter at Malta, so that they did not reach Rome until the 
spring of 61. Here Paul was still kept as a prisoner, but 
was allowed to dwell by himself with a soldier that kept 
him. We are further informed that he remained at Rome 
two whole years in his own hired house, preojcking the 
kingdom of God with all confidence, no man forbidding 
him (dicwXurwc); and with this information the history of 
the Acts concludes. During this his first imprisonment at 
Rome, he wrote the Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, 
and Philemon (of which Tychicus and Onesimus were 
the bearers), and, somewhat later^ the Epistle to the 
Philippians. 

Conclusion of St. Paul's History, a.d. 63—66. We 
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can gather only a few facts of Paul's history after his first 
imprisonment at Rome. Some indeed think that he was 
never released from the imprisonment recorded in the Acts; 
but it is generally supposed that he was set free at the end 
of the two years, although we have no means of ascertaining 
how his delivery was accomplished. Some think that he 
made his proposed journey to Spain (Rom. xv. 24), adducing 
in support of their opinion the statement of Clemens Ro- 
manus, that he preached the Gospel to the extreme bounds 
of the West. But this is doubtful. In tracing the countries 
which he visited, and the order in which he went to them, 
we are left very much to conjecture. We may however 
conclude with tolerable certainty that the Apostle sailed to 
Crete, where he left Titus as Bishop (Tit. i. 6), that he visited 
Colossae (Philem. 22), and Ephesus, where he left Timothy 
(1 Tim. i. 3), and proceeded to Macedonia by Troas, where 
he lodged with one Carpus (2 Tim. iv. 13). He passed one 
winter at Nicopolis in Epirus (Tit. iii. 12), and again visited 
Corinth (2 Tim. iv. 20), Miletum, where he left Trophimus 
sick, and (probably) Ephesus. During this journey he wrote 
the First JSpistle to Timothy, the Epistle to Titus, and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, The first and probably the second 
oi these three Epistles were written in Macedonia ; some 
however suppose that the Epistle to Ti*m# was written from 
Colossse. It is very uncertain at what place the Epistle to 
the Hebrews was written ; many eminent writers indeed, 
both among the ancients and modems, denv that it is the 
production of St. Paul. (See notes on the Hebrews.) After 
the accomplishment of this journey Paul arrived at Rome, 
where he was again apprehended, and, after sufierine a short 
imprisonment, beheaded by order of the emperor Nero in 
A.D. 66. The Second Epistle to Timothy was evidently 
written during this second imprisonment at Rome, and not 
long before Paul's martyrdom, since he says in it, I am now 
ready to be offered {fjdij (nrBvdofJuu), and the time of my de- 
parture is at hand (iv. 6). It is therefore the last in date 
of his fourteen epistles. 

The duration of Paul's stay at the various cities which he 
visited in his difierent journeys cannot be accurately ascer- 
tained. We learn however that he passed three years at 
Damascus after his conversion (from which period must be 
deducted the time occupied by his visit to Arabia); that he 
stayed at Antioch for a year : and again for another period 
of uncertain duration before his first missionary journey. 

We find from the Acts that during this journey he mode 
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a long time at Iconium, and that after its completion he 
again abode a long time with the disciples at Antioch. This 
stay at Antioch was interrupted by his visit to Jerusalem 
about the circumcision of the Gentiles, and appears to have 
lasted two or three years. 

In his second journey he stayed at Corinth for eighteen 
months, and after his return he again spent some time at 
Antioch. In his third journey he remained at Ephesus for 
more than two years, and at Corinth for three months ; and 
after his arrival at Jerusalem he was imprisoned for two 
years at Ctesarea, and for two years more at Rome. 

180. The account of St. Paul's Ufe and labours contained in 
the Acts is evidently an imperfect one. In several instances we 
are merely informed that be abode a long time at such a place, 
no details whatever being given concerning his preaching, or the 
opposition which he must necessarily have encountered. We 
must not rashly conclude that no impoilant events happened to 
him during these unrecorded intervals. We have aheady , in our 
account of his third missionary journey, been able to extract 
from his Epistles several circumstances connected with a visit 
to Macedonia and Corinth, which in the Acts is summed up in 
a single verse. Again, in 2 Cor. xi. 24, 25, St. Paul says. Of the 
Jews five times received I forty stripes save one. Thrice was I 
beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck ; 
a night and a day I have been in the deep. In the Acts, up to the 
time when this Epistle was written, no shipwreck nor Jewish 
scourging is recorded, although we read that the Apostle was once 
beaten with rods at Philippi, and that he was stoned at Lystra. 
Yet no contradiction is discoverable between the Epistle and the 
Acts. St. Paul evidently mentions in the Epistle all the suffer- 
ings of the kind specified, which be had endured up to that 
period. The Acts omit many of these sufferings. But if the 
history given in the Acts contained accounts of more sufferings 
than are mentioned in the Epistle ; if for instance, it mentioned 
four beatings with rods, there would be a manifest contradiction. 
And Paley says that in this instance the Acts furnish a very near 
approach to a contradiction without a contradiction being actually 
incurred. For we read in that history not only that the Apostle 
was stoned at Lystra, but also that he was attempted to be stoned 
at Iconium. If he had actually been stoned at Iconium, there 
would have been a contradiction between the Epistle and the 
history. It is scarcely possible that independent accounts could 
thus advance to the very brink of a contradiction without falling 
into it, unless they had truth to guide them. {Hor. Paul.) 

181. We have already had frequent occasion to refer to 
Paley's greatest work, the HoraB Paulinse. In it the 
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writer shows that there exist between the Acts of the 
Apostles and the thirteen Epistles of St. Paul coincidences 
60 minute and latent that they must have been undesigned^ 
and he argues from these coincidences that the history was 
not forged from the letters, nor the letters from the history^ 
nor were the history and letters founded upon some authority 
common to both ; but that there is good reason to believe 
the persons and transactions mentioned in them to have been 
real, the letters authentic, and the narration true. Some of 
the most important of these undesigned coincidences will 
be briefly noticed in our notes on each Epistle. 

182. Although St. Paul is not mentioned in the Gospels* 
and probably never heard our Saviour preach, nor beheld 
any of his miracles, yet he must be considered as an inde- 
pendent witness of the truth of the gospel, since he says in 
Gal. i. 11, 12, I certify you, brethren, that the gospel which 
was preached of me is not after man. For I neither received 
it of man, neither was I taught it, hut by the revelation of 
Jesvj Christ, Some think that his illumination was com- 

Eleted on the way to Damascus, by the direct interview he 
ad with Christ at that time. Others suppose that at his 
conversion the knowledge that Jesus is the true Messiah was 
imparted to him, but that new and higher disclosures were 
maide to him during his residence in Arabia, and perhaps 
also on subsequent occasions. (See Davidson's Introduce' 
tion.) 

183. Style of St. Paul's Epistles. Although St. 
Paul evidently had greater command of the Greek idiom 
than the other writers of the N.T., and appears to have 
understood the Greek lan^age well, yet we not only find 
frequent and harsh Hebraisms in his epistles, but also other 
defects in construction which arise from haste rather than 
ignorance. Tomline observes : ' In these letters of the 
^ Apostle there are those obscurities and difficulties which 

* belong to epistolary writing. Many circumstances are 

* mentioned with brevity, and many opinions and facts are 

* barely alluded to as being well known to the persons whom 
' he addresses, but which it is very difficult at this distant 

* period to discover and ascertain. He does not formally 
' announce the subjects which he means to discuss ; he enters 

* upon them abruptly, and makes frequent transitions with- 

* out any intimation or notice ; he answers objections without 
^ stating them, and abounds in parentheses which are not 

* easily discerned. Perspicuity, indeed, and a strict ad- 

* herence to the rules of composition, were scarcely compa- 
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^ tible widi tbe fienroor of his imagmatioii, and the npiditj 
' of his thoughts.' In his Episdes we find frequent imtuiees 
oiaJUMembulM {e^. GaL ii. 4^ 5, 6 : Eph. ir. 2, Ace); varied 
e^iutrwttimu {e^, Rom. xii. 1, 2, 6: 1 Cor. xir. 2, &c); pre- 
positions •cenmnlitpd, often with die same or very slig^tiy 
different meanings ; frequent piays upon wends {e^. Rom. t. 
19; 2 Cor. ix. 8, ^cc.) ; perpetnal parentheses, and paren- 
theses within parendieses; nomeroos digressions, and abrupt 
returns to the oneinal subject; and other peculiaiities which 
betray a want ofpolish and elegance, but are highly ehaiac- 
teristic of a sanctified inspired writer, too full <ra the matter 
which occupies his thoughts to care much fen* the artifices 
of composition. 

The liigh datnis of Paul to the reputation of eloquence are 
acknowIe^;ed not merely by the Fathers of the Christiai^ Cburch, 
but eren by the Migrated headien critic Longinus, who ranks 
him with the best orators of ancient times. The words of 
Longinus are as follows : ' Let the following men be takoi as 
< the sununit of all ek)quenoe and Grecian intellect — Demosthenes, 
' Lysias, .£sdiines, Hyp^des, Isaeus, Deinaichns, or Demosthenes 
' Crithinos, Isocrates, Antiphon ; to whom may be added, Paul of 
' Tarsus, who was the first widiin my knowledge who did not 
' make use of demonstaition (5v nva kox trpHrov ^fu irpoKTra/uyov 
'Soyfiaros avaxoiiucrovy These words have been interpreted 
as expressing the opinion of Longinus that Paul £0r«Ma<^ rather 
than demonstrated. If however he meant that Paul ¥ras an in- 
conclasive reasoner, it is obricos that he could not have studied 
attentively, far less understood the writings of the Aposde. 

Paley {Mora Paulina) notices in St. Paul's writings a peculiar 
kind of digression, which he terms going off at a vwrd. ' It is,' 
says he, * turning aside from the subject upon the occurrence of 
' some particular word, forsaking the train of thought then in 
' hand, and entering upon a parenthetic sentence in which that 
* word is the prevailing term. 

Thus in 2 Cor. iii. 1, we have an instance of the kind of 
digression at the word ' epistle :' Need we, as some others ^ epistles 
ofcomTnendation to you, or letters of commendation from you ? {Ye 
are our epistle wrUten in our hearts j known and reaa of aU men ; 
forasmuxih as ye are manifestly declare to he the epistle of Christ 
ministered by us, written not with ink, hut with the Spirit of the 
living God ; not in tables of stone, hxd in the fleshly tables of the 
heart). 

ilar instances will be found in 2 Cor. iii. 14 — 17 ; Eph. iv. 
I V. 12 — 15, etc. 

words and phrases occur in the Pauline Epistles 
seldom or never found in other writings. Some 
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of these are perhaps Cilicisms, that is, idioms which were 
usutd in Cilicia, Paul's native country, in the age in which 
he lived. (See Article 30.) 

There are many other words which, whether Cilicisms or 
not, are either confined to the writer himself, or occur in his 
writings much more frequently than in those of the other 
writers of the N. T., or are employed by him with some 
peculiarity of meaning, as ayiutavvriy dyaOutavvri, ducaiiofiay 
Sixaioavvrjf KaraKKayrj, fieffirrjgy a mediator (Gal. iii., Heb. 
viii. 6, &c.); ayid^tiv, to cleanse from sin (Eph. v. 26, Heb. 
ii. 11. &c.); Karapyiiv, to annul, to bring to nought (Rom. iii. 
3, Heb. ii. 14, this word is however used by Luke xiii. 7, in 
the sense of to make idle, A. V. to cumber) ; evdoKia in the 
sense of wish or desire (Rom. x. 1), &c. 

St. Paul throughout his Epistles constantly uses the word 
riches as an augmentation of the idea to which it is subjoined. 
Thus we have, the riches of his ghry, the riches of his grace^ the 
riches of his goodness, &c., &c., and the ac^ective rich is used in 
a similar way. Paley {Hot. Paid.) observes that examples of the 
use of this word abound especially in the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, and proposes the frequent yet seemingly unaffected use of 
this phrase as one internal mark of the genuineness of that 
Epistle. 

We find also in St. Paul's Epistles numerous instances of what 
have been termed Agonlstic expressions, namely, allusions 
to the games and exercises which were frequently solemnized in 
Greece and other parts of the Roman empire. Thus we have, 
t?iey which run in a race, Iv oraUt^ (1 Cor. ix. 24); let us run with 
courage the race which is set before us, rbv 'jrpoKdfitvov r)fuv dyCJva 
(Heb. xii. 1); I have finished my course, dpofiov (2 Tim. iv. 7). 

In the speeches of St. Paul which are recorded in the 
Acts, we find peculiar words and forms of expressions which 
are constantly met with in the Pauline Epistles : e,g. dfrpo- 
OKOTTOQ (1 Cor. X. 32 ; Phil. i. 10) ; it is found also in Paul's 
speech before Felix (Acts xxiv. 16) ; kvoueodofiiiv (Acts xx. 
32 ; Col. ii. 7) ; reXeTv rbv dpofiov, for to die (Acts xx. 24 ; 
2 Tim. iv. 7) ; 'jrXripoiJv rbv Spofiov is used in the same sense 
in Acts xiii. 25; d7ro/3oXi) (Acts xxvii. 22 ; Rom. xi. 15), &c. 

St. Luke and St. Paul also have many characteristic 
terms which are common to them both, as ivSoKEU), ihay' 
yeXa^ofjuii, Kara^iovuai, (rrripiZ(o, driviZio, &C. This is what 
we might naturally expect from the constant intercourse 
which subsisted between the Apostle and his faithful com- 
panion. 
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For a fuller account of the matters treated of in the 
preceding sections, see Davidson's and Home's Introduce 
tions, 

184. Order in which the Epistles are arranged. In all 
the early uncials except h* the Pauline Epistles are placed 
iifter the Catholic Epistles, and not before them, as m the 
A. v., and they are so arranged in Lachmann'sand Tischen- 
dorfs editions. Moreover in H, A, B, C, and one other uncial 
MS., the Epistle to the Hebrews is placed before the Epistles 
to Timothy and Titus. The order in which the Pauline 
Epistles are arranged in the A. Y., and in almost all editions 
of the Greek Testament, is manifestly not chronological, and 
probably arose from regard to the importance of the cities to 
which the Epistles were respectively sent, or the length and 
copiousness of the Epistles themselves. Thus precedence 
was given first to Rome, the metropolis of the world ; 
secondly, to Corinth, the chief city of Achaia ; thirdly, to 
Oalatia, which was not a city, but a country containing 
many Christian churches ; fourthly,, to Ephesus, the capitsu 
of proconsular Asia ; and fifthly, to Philippi, which was a 
Homan colony. The Epistles to Timothy, St. Paul's otvn 
^on in thefaithy have the precedence among those addressed 
to individuals ; and the Epistle to Philemon, who was pro- 
bably only a private Christian, is placed after that to Titus, 
who was a preacher of the Gospel. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews appears to have been placed the last because doubts 
liave been entertained whether it was really written by St 
Paul. In Dr. Wordsworth's edition of the Greek Testament 
the Pauline Epistles are placed in their chronological order, 
«,nd this arrangement has been adopted in the present work 
as most suitable for the purpose of their mutual illustration, 
«,nd in other respects most convenient for the theological 
student. 

185. Principal Uncial MSS. of the Pauline Epistles. 
H (Codex Sinaiticus). It is complete. (4th cent.). 

A (Codex Alexandrinus). It is deficient from 2 Cor. iv. 
13 to 2 Cor. xii. 6. (6th cent.). 

B (Codex Vaticanus). It is deficient from Heb. ix. 14 to 
the end of the Epistle,* and does not contain the Epistles to 
Timothy, Titus and Philemon, (4th cent.). 

C (Codex Ephremi). It contains fragments of thirteen of 
the Pauline Epistles. (5th cent.). 

D (Codex Cflaromontanus). It is complete, with the ex- 

• This portion has been supplied by a later hand. 
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«eption of Horn. i. 1 — 7. From 1 Cor. xiv. 13 to 22 has 
been supplied by a later hand. (6th cent.). 

F (Codex Augiensis). It contains the Latin translation 
of the Hebrews, but the Greek text of that Epistle is want- 
ing. There are also some other lacun4s in the ms. (0th 
cent.). 

G (Codex Boernerianus), also of the 9th century, which 
has a singular affinity with the former, without being a copy 
of it. 

For a more complete account of these mss., see above. 
Art. 14. 

H (Codex Coislinianus). It contains only a few fragments 
of some of the Epistles. Twelve leaves of this ms. are in 
the Royal library at Paris, and two others in the Imperial 
library at St. Petersburg. 

It is probably of the 6th century, and has been published 
by Tischendorf. 



Sect. 2. — The first epistle to the thessalonians. 

186. Origin and State of the Church at Thessa- 
lonica. 

Thessalonica was a seaport of Macedonia, on the Sinus 
Thermaicus. Its original name was Therma, but Cassander 
named it Thessalonica after his wife, who was a sister of 
Alexander the Great. This wealthy city, the capital of the 
second district of Macedonia, appears to have contained 
more Jewish residents than the other towns of that province 
which are mentioned in the Acts ; for while there was only 
a proseucha at Philippi, and Amphipolis and Apollonia had 
no Jewish congregations to detain St. Paul, the synagogue of 
the neighbourhood was at Thessalonica. There was, how- 
ever, another synagogue at Beroea (Acts xvii, 10). Chris- 
tianity was first planted at Thessalonica by St. Paul a.d. 51, 
in. his second missionary journey, when accompanied by 
Silas. He visited that city, and preached in the synagogue 
three sabbath days (Acts xvii. 2). We need not however 
suppose that his stay at Thessalonica was limited to three 
weeks. It is highly probable that he remained longer, 
preaching the Gospel to the Gentiles, until the unbelieving 
Jews raised an insurrection and compelled him to depart. 

A few only (rtvic) of the Jews believed, but a great 
number of the Gentile proselytes were converted (Acts xvii. 
4), and probably many Gentiles, won over immediately from 
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heathenism, were added to the Christian Church. We may 
also infer from the Epistle itself that the main body of the 
Thessalonian Christians was not Jewish but Gentile, since 
the converts are addressed (1 Thess. i. 9) as persons who had 
turned to God from idols. 

Paul and Silas, when they were compelled to depart from 
Thessalonica, proceeded to Bercea, where Timothy appears 
to have joined them. Alford, however, and others suppose 
that he was with them at Thessalonica, and accompanied or 
followed them to Beroea ; and this hypothesis is confirmed 
by the Epistles to the Thessalonians, which are from Paul, 
SilvanuSy and Timotheus, Moreover, St. Paul sent Timothy 
to confirm and exhort the Thessalonians concerning their 
faith (1 Thess. iii. 2), which leads us to infer that they were 
previously acquainted with him. He is not indeed men- 
tioned in the journey to Thessalonica, nor in the account 
of what happened there ; but it is very possible that Paul 
and Silas only are mentioned in this part of the history, 
because they were principally concerned in the incidents 
related. 

When the Jews of Thessalonica heard of the success which 
attended the Apostle's preaching at Beroea, they followed 
him to that city, and stirred up the people, so that Paul 
was compelled to depart to Athens. Silas and Timothj' were 
left behind at Beroea (Acts xvii. 14), but Timothy rejoined 
Paul at Athens, and was sent by him to the Thessalonians 
to establish them, and comfort them concerning their faith 
(1 Thess. iii. 2). From Athens Paul proceeded to Corinth, 
where Silas and Timothy again joined him (Acts xviii. 6). 
Alford and others suppose that Timothy was sent by Paul to 
visit the Thessalonians from Beroea, and not from Athens. 
But the words of 1 Thess. iii. 1, 2, appear to favour the other 
view. 

187. Authorship. The Epistle is quoted and recognized 
as the genuine production of St. Paul by Irenseus, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, TertuUian, Origen, &c., and is ranked among 
the homologoumevta by Eusebius. Objections resting on in- 
ternal grounds have been made against it by some of the 
German critics ; but these objections are too frivolous to 
deserve any lengthened notice. (See Davidson's Introduc- 
tion,) 

188. Time and Place. The Epistle before us is gene- 
rally admitted to have been the earliest of all St. Paul's 
Epistles. It appears from iii. 6, that it was written soon 
after Timothy came to him from Thessalonica, and must 
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therefore be dated towards the commencement of the 
Apostle's first visit to Corinth, a.d. 52. 

The subscription asserts that it was written from Athens, 
but this is clearly incorrect, since the Acts inform us that 
Timothy came out of Macedonia to Paul at Corinth^ not at 
Athens (Acts xviii. 5). 

189. Occasion and Design. The favourable report of 
Timothy concerning the Church at Thessalonica appears to 
have given rise to the Epistle. Paul wrote to the Thessa- 
lonians to confirm them m the faith ; to encourage them in 
enduring persecution; and to warn them against fornication 
and excessive grief for their brethren who had departed in 
the faith. 

190. Contents. Introductory salutation . . i. 1 
The Apostle commends the Thessalonians for their 

faith and ready acceptance of Christianity . . 2 — 10 
reminds them of the disinterested manner in which he 

had preached the Gk>spel to them . . . . ii. 1 — 12 
praises them for their steadfastness in enduring perse- 
cution 13 — 16 

declares his desire to see them, apologizes for his 

absence 17 — 20 

thanks God for the favourable report which he had 

receiyed from Timothy concerning them . . . iii. 
exhorts them to purity and brotherly lore . . . iv. 1 — 12 
dissuades them fix>m excessive grief for their deceased 

friends 13, 14 

instructs them concerning the resurrection . . . 15—18 
and warns them to prepare for the day of judgment . v. 1 — 11 
He then adds various practical precepts . . . 12 — 22 
prays for their sanctification, requests their prayers, 
adjures them to read the Epistle publicly, and con- 
cludes with a benediction 23 — 28 

191. Undesigned Coincidences. 

1 . In chapters iv. and v. the Epistle speaks of the coming 
of Christ in terms which indicate an expectation of his speedy 
appearance. No impostor would have given this expectation 
to St. Paul aftet' experience had proved it to be erroneous. 
We may therefore conclude that the Epistle was contem- 
porary with St. Paul. 

2. The Epistle concludes with a direction that it should 
be publicly read in the church to which it is addressed 
{y. 27). If it was so read, it is scarcely possible that the 
Church of Thessalonica could be imposed upon by a false 
epistle, which in St. Paul's lifetime they received and read 

p 
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publicly as his, carrying on a communication with him all 
the while. If it was not, the clause we produce would re- 
main a standing condemnation of the forgery, and one would 
suppose an invincible impediment to its success. 

3. a. In the Acts (xvi., xvii.) we read that Paul and Silas 
were beaten with many stripes at Philippi, and their feet 
made fast in the stocks ; ana that when they departed from 
thence they passed through Amphipolis and Apollonia, and 
came to Thessalonica^ where Paul opened and alleged that 
Jesus was the Christ. 

In the Epistie (ii. 2) St. Paul says to the Thessalonians, 
after that we were sliamefully entreated^ as ye know, at 
Philippi, we were bold to speak unto you the gospel of 
God. 

h. In the Acts (xvii.) we read, that at Thessalonica the 
house where Paul lodged was assaulted by his enemies. 
In the Epistle (iii. 4.) he says : When we were with you, we 
told you before that we should suffer tribulation ; even as it 
came to pass, and ye know. 

c. The Acts bring Paul, Silas, and Timothy together at 
Corinth (xviii. 6). The Epistle is written in the name of 
these three persons, and speaks of their ministry at Thes- 
salonica as a recent transaction. (See ii. 17.) 

d. The harmony is indisputable, but the circumstances 
alluded to are expressly set forth in the narrative, and 
directly referred to in the Epistle ; there is however one 
circumstance which mixes itself with all the allusions in the 
Epistle, but does not appear in the history anywhere, namely, 
St. Paul's intention of paying a visit to the Thessalonians 
during the time of his residing at Corinth. 

Wherefore we would have come unto you, (eveii I Paul) 
once and again ; but Satin hindered us (ii. 18 ; see also iii. 
10, 11). The writer of the Epistle could not have learned 
this circumstance from the history, for it is not there to be 
met with ; nor, if the historian had drawn his materials from 
the Epistle, is it likely that he would have passed over a 
circumstance which is one of the most prominent of the 
facts to be gathered from that source of information ? 

4. From the Epistle (iii. 1 — 7) we gather that Timothy 
joined Paul at Athens, and was sent bjr him from that place 
to ITiessalonica. The Acts do not mention this circumstance, 
but they contain intimations which render it extremely 
probable that the fact took place ; for we are informed that 
when St. Paul came from Macedonia to Athens, Silas and 
Timothy stayed behind at Bercea ; and that as soon as he 
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reached Athens, he sent back a message to them /or to come 
to him with all speed (Acts xvii. 14, 15). Again, me Apostle 
seems to have stayed at Athens on purpose that they might 
join him there, Now whilst Paul waited for them at Athens 
(Acts xvii. 16), and his departure from Athens does not 
appear to have been in any way hastened or abrupt. 

6. Chap. ii. 14. For ye, brethrerij became followers of the 
churches of God which in Judaa are in Christ Jesus, for ye 
also have suffered like things of your own countrymen, even as 
they have of the Jews. 

ft might seem at first sight that the persecutions of the 
first Christians were suffered at the hands of their old adver- 
saries the Jews ; but we find from the Acts, that although 
the opposition made to the Gospel usually originated from 
the Jews, yet in almost all cases they accomplished their 
purpose by stirring up the Gentile inhabitants against the 
new converts. Out of Judaea they had not power to do much 
mischief in any other way. llius at Tnessalonica (Acts 
xvii. 5), the Jews which believed not set all the city in an 
uproar. At Bercea the Jews of Thessalonica came thither 
also, and stirred up the people (Acts xvii. 13). And in 
Iconium, the unbelieving Jews stirred up the Gentiles, and 
made their minds evil-affected against the brethren (Acts 
xiv. 2). The Epistle therefore represents the case accurately 
as the history states it. 

6. a. From the Epistle (ii. 9, 10) we should naturally 
conclude that the Apostle remained some considerable time 
at Thessalonica, whereas in the Acts we are informed that he 
preached in the synagogue three sahbath-days. It is how- 
ever probable that when the Jews rejected nis ministry he 
quitted the synagogue and betook himself to a Gentile 
audience, as we know he did at Corinth (Actsxviii. 6 — 11), 
and at Ephesus (Acts xix. 9, 10). 

b. In i. 9 the Apostle intimates that the great body of 
the Thessalonian Church had been converted from idolatry 
to Christianity ; whereas in the Acts we are informed that 
some of the Jews believed, and of the devout Greeks (riov re 
(TiPofievuiv ^lEXkifViov) a great multitude, and of the chief 
women not a few (xvii. 4). If the above reading be correct, 
and it is supported by most mss. and vss., the passage must 
refer only to the effect of St. PauPs discourses during the 
three sabbath-days in which he preached at the synagogue ; 
but Paley says that the expression is redundant, as oi (n- 
jSopevoi must necessarily have been 'EXX^vff . He suggests 
that the correct reading is rwv « aij^oiuviav Kai 'EXX^vwi/, 
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which agrees better with the statement in the Epistle; 
but it is supported only by A, D, three cursives, the Vul- 
gate, and one other vs. 

Sect. 3. — The second epistle to the thessa- 

LONIANS. 

19*2. Authorsliip. This Epistle, like the former one, is 
quoted and recognized as the genuine production of St. 
Paul by Ireneeus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, etc. ; 
it is placed among the homohgoumena by Eusebius, but re- 
jected on internal grounds by some of the German critics, 
(see Davidson's Introduction.) 

193. Time, place, and design. Silvanus and Timothy 
are joined with Paul in the inscription of this Epistle, as 
well as in that of the former ; we may therefore conclude 
that it was written from the same place, namely, Corinth, 
and not long after the first, namely, in the year 52 or 
53 A.D. 

We find in this Epistle that the Apostle had received fresh 
intelligence from Thessalonica, perhaps from the bearers of 
the First Epistle, perhaps from some other source. Among 
other things he was informed that theThessalonians expected 
that the day of judgment would happen in that age, and 
consequently neglected their secular anairs. Some suppose 
that this misapprehension arose from their misunderstand- 
ins the sense of certain expressions in the former Epistle 
(1 Thess. iv., v.), whereas others think that they were imposed 
upon by an epistle forged in the Apostle's name, as well as 
by pretended revelations, erroneous interpretations of cer- 
tain passages in the First Epistle, and incorrect reports of 
the words spoken by him at Thessalonica. This view, al- 
though contrary to that adopted by Palej-, is supported 
by Wordsworth and other eminent critics, and certainly 
agrees best with 2 Thess. ii. 1, 2, Now we beseech you, 
brethren, that ye he not troubled, neither by spirit, nor by 
word, nor by letter as frof^ us (wg di tiivStv), as that the day 
vf Christ is at hand* The principal object of the present 
Epistle was to correct this mistaken notion of the Thessa- 
lonian Christians. 

194. Contents. Introductory salutation . . i. 1, 2 
The Apostle thanks God, and prays for them . . 3 — 12 
Corrects their mistake concerning the day of judgment, 
which will not come except the apostacy come first 
and the Man of Sin be revealed . . . . ii. 
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He then requests their prayers iii. 1, 2 

Commands them to avoid the disorderly, reminds them 
of his own example, and concludes with a salutation 
and benediction 3 to end 

a. Commentators differ much in their interpretations of the 
prophecy in chap. ii. concerning the Man of 5tn, the apostacyy and 
the restraining power {to Karkxov, 6 Kurkxiav, A.V. what with- 
holdethy he who tetteth). 

The prophecy has been referred, by different interpreters, to 
Caligula, Nero, Domitian, Simon Magus, Mahomet, the Jewish 
nation, the spread of infidelity, and the Pope of Bome, and other 
historical characters ; while some think that it has not yet been 
fulfilled. Whether, as some suppose, the Man of Sin be the same 
as the Antichrist mentioned in 1 John ii. 18, and perhaps also in 
Dan. viii. and Bey. xiii., is a point concerning which we will not 
venture to offer an opinion ; but from ii. 5, 6, and now ye know 
what withholdethf we may conclude that the restraining poioer 
was well known to the Thessalonians, and existed even in their 
time. Some of the Fathers thought that the restraining power 
(r6 Kanxov) was the gift of the Holy Spirit then given to 
believers, but they more generally refer it to the Roman empire. 
Quis nisi Bomantes status? says Tertullian ; and this opinion has 
been adopted by many modem critics. Perhaps the most general 
interpretation of the prophecy is that Which refers the Man of Sin 
to tiie Pope, the apostacy to the corruptions of the Komish Church, 
and tJ:^ restraining power to the Roman empire. 

According to this interpretation, t)ke signs and lyiny wonders 
(ii. 9) refer to the pi!«tended miracles of the Romish Church, the 
strong delusion that they should believe a lie^ to the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, and (ii. 4) who opposeth and exalteth himself 
above all that is called God or worshwped .... refers to ' the 
adoration' claimed by the Pope. (See Wordsworth ad loc.), 

6. The Epistle concludes with the following words : The salu- 
tation of Paul with mine own hand, which is the token in every 
epistle : so I write. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
you all. Amen. The salutation here specified is the concluding 
benediction. We know from Bom. xvi. 22, that Paul usually 
employed an amanuensis, although the Epistle to the Galatians 
(vi. 11) was written by his own hand. This addition, which is 
found in all the Pauline Epistles,* appears to have been added as 
a safeguard against forgeries disseminated in his name. 

* All the Pauline Epistles end with some salutation containing 
the word * grace.' In the present Epistle we have. The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all ; in the Epistles to Titus and 
the Colossians, Grace be with you ; in the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, 2^ grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, ana the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all, etc. 
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195. XXiidesigned CoincidgnccH. 

1. In the prediction concerning the Man ef Sin is the 
fi3llowing passage : Remember ye not, that, when I snu yet 
with yoUj I told you these things / Jjid now ye know wlmt 
withhoideth that he might he revealed in his timta (iL 5, 6). 

The entire prediction is involved in great obscarity ; but 
the verses just quoted refer to a former conversatioii, mnd it 
is possible that those who were present at thatconveisatioii 
may have understood what seems to us almost unintelligible. 
Paiey remarks that this passage, referring to a former con- 
versation, and difficult to be explained without knowing 
that conversation, proves that the conversation had actuaDy 
oceurredy and consequently that the Epistle contains die real 
correspondence of reed persons. 

2. (iii. 8.) Neither £d we eat any mums hreadfor nattyitf 
hui wrowht with labomr night and doM. St. Paul h^re 
declares £at he received nothing from the Church of Thes- 
Sftlonica. Compare Phil. rv. 15, Ye PhiUpfimns know, 
that in the heginniny ef the Gospel, when I departed from 
Maeedoma, no Cktareh e o m mm nioited with me as eoneerming 
gieing and reeeieing, hut ye onty. The two passages refer 
to the same period, and agree completely. Moreover, in the 
passage quoted irom the Epistle now before us, St. Paul 
declares that the motive of this conduct was to make owr^ 
selves an example unto you. In his address to the Ephesian 
elders (Acts xz. 34), he assigns the same motive for tne same 
line of conduct, but in different language. Ye yourseives 
also hnow theU these hands have ministered to my neees^ 
sities, and to them that were with me, I have shewed you 
all things, how that so labouring ye ought to support the 
weak, 

3. (ii. If 2.) We beseech you that ye be not soon shaken 
in mind, neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter as 
from us, as that the day of Christ is at hand. Paley sup- 
poses that these words refer to the passage in the former 
Epistles conceminff the day of judgment, which had been 
misunderstood by the Thessalonians. If this view be correct, 
the allusion amounts to a considerable proof of the genuine- 
ness of both Epistles. There is no example of such a device 
in a forgery, as first to frame an ambiguous passage in a 
letter, then to represent the persons addressed as mistaking 
the meaning of the passage, and lastly, fo write a second 

r in order to correct tnis mistake. 

howerer more probable that the passage in the Second 
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Epistle refers to some forged letters which had been produced in 
St. Paul's name. (See the preceding Article.) 

Sect. 4. — The epistle to the oalatiaiis. 

106. Origin and State of the Gktiatian Churches. 

Galatia, or Gallo-Graecia, was a province of Asia Minor, 
between the Halys and the Sanganus. About 280 b.c. a 
horde of Gauls emigrated into Asia Minor, and overran a 
great portion of that country, but were at length (b.c. 240) 
confined to the central district, which was called Galatia 
after them. In the time of Nero, Galatia was one of the 
seven provinces of Asia Minor, and included Pisidia and 
Lycaonia; but in the Acts Lvcaoniais mentioned separately, 
and the term Galatia must be understood to refer to Galatia 
proper. Thus in Acts xiv. 6, They (Paul and Barnabas) /?erf 
unto Lystra and Derbe, cities of Lycaonia ^ and unto the 
region that lieth round about ; the region that lieth round 
about probably means the country about Derbe and Lystra, 
and not Galatia, as some commentators suppose. St. Paul 
visited Galatia for the first time during his second missionary 
journey (Acts xvi. 6), Now when they had gone throughout 
Phrygia aid the region of Galatia, and were forbidden of the 
Holy Ghost to preach the word in Asia, The term Asia nere, 
as elsewhere in the Acts, means only the western portion 
of Asia Minor, or Proconsular Asia, and we may therefore 
infer that the Apostle had been preaching the word in 
Phrygia and Galatia, and would have done so in Asia also 
if he had not been forbidden. The Gospel, therefore, was 
first preached in Galatia on this occasion, a.d. 51 ; and we 
are informed in Acts xviii. 23, that St. Paul visited Galatia 
a second time in his third missionary journey, a.d. 64. 

No other visit of St. Paul to Galatia is recorded in the 
Acts, and nothing is said there of his labours in preaching 
the Gospel ; but we learn from the present Epistle that the 
Galatians received him a^ an angel of God (iv. 14), although 
they were soon removed from him that called them (i. 6). 
"We may conclude also from the Epistle being addressed to 
the churches of Galatia (i. 2), that there were several dis- 
tinct congregations of Christians in that province j and it 
appears that the greater number of them had been converted 
from idolatry (iv. 8), although a few were Jewish prose- 
lytes, or Jews by descent (vi. 13). 

197. Authorship. The genuineness of this Epistle has 
never been doubted. It is (perhaps) alluded to by Clemens 
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Romanus, Ignatiue, and Justin Martyr, and is certainly 

?uoted by Irenseus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, etc. 
t was received by the heretic Marcion, and is admitted to 
be the genuine production of St. Paul even by the German 
sceptics. 

198. Time, place, and design. Great diversity of 
opinion exists with respect to the date of this Epistle. Ac- 
cording to some it was the first, according to others the 
last of the Pauline Epistles. The three most probable 
hypotheses are: (1) that it was written from Corinth during 
the Apostle's residence there for eighteen months in his 
second missionary journey, a.d. 62 or 63 ; or (2) during 
his residence at Ephesus in his third missionary journey, 
A.D. 64 — 67 ; or (3) from Corinth during his residence there 
for three months in the same journey, a.d. 67 or 68. 

The subscription says that it was written from Rome; but 
this ip exceedingly improbable, since there is no allusion in the 
EpisUe to his j^nds, as there is in the four Epistks which are 
admitted to have been written at that city ; and raii was not at 
Borne until ten years after his first visit to the Galatians. This 
opinion is however supported by a few mss., vss., and Fathers. 

1. Those who assert that the Epistle was written during St. 
Paul's first visit to Corinth, a.d. 53, observe that he reproaches 
the Galatians with being so soon removed from him that called 
them (i. 6), and maintain that it contains no intimation that he 
had visited that country more than once ; whence thej infer that 
it was written soon after the Apostle's first visit to Galatia. 

2. Others again assert that the term soon is an indefinite ex- 
pression, and may refer to the second instead of the ^st visit ; 
and they also appeal to Gal. iv. 13, 1 preached the gospel unto you 
at the first {rb irp&npov), as a proof that the Apostle had visited 
Galatia twice. Kuckert asserts that Trportpov^zonce before y^xid. 
TO TTpoTEpov^zzone of two tim£s ; whereas Trptbrov =: the first Mme 
generally, and rh irpdrov =2 for the first time, in distinction from 
several others. It is however doubtful whether St. Paul was so 
minutely attentive to his language as this distinction implies. At 
all events 'jrp&rog is used for TrporepoQ in John i. 15, and Acts i. 1. 

The Epistle therefore supplies no decisive evidence con- 
cerning its date ; but it has been inferred from the resem- 
blance which it bears to the two Epistles to the Corinthians 
in style, and to the Epistle to the Romans in argument as 
well as style, that the four were written about the same 
period. But whether the present Epistle was the first or 
last of the four, is a point which it is impossible to decide. 
(See however Davidson, Alford, Wordsworth, Howson, &c.). 
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We may therefore conclude that the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians was probably written during Paul s third missionary 
journey, either from Ephesus, a.d. 64 — 67, or from Corinth, 
A.D. 67 or 68. 

It appears from the contents of the Epistle that the 
Galatian Church was much troubled by certain Judaizing 
teachers, who persuaded the Galatians that it was neces- 
sary to be circumcised and keep the law of Moses ; and 
questioned St. Paul's authority, representing him as inferior 
to Peter and James and the other Apostles at Jerusalem. 
The design of the writer was to vindicate his own Aposto- 
lical authority, to counteract the impression made by the 
false teachers, and to re-establish the Galatians in the true 
Christian faith and practice. The leadin? subject of this 
Epistle is the same as that of those to the Romans and 
Hebrews, namely. Justification hy faith without the works 
of the law, 

199. Contents. iDtroductory salutation . . i. 1 — 5 
Paul vindicates his Apostolical authority . . . 5 to end 

by a brief history of his life ; ii. 

and shows that justification is by faith, and not by the 
works of the law, inasmuch as the Gralatians received 
the Holy Ghost upon their embracing the Gospel and 
not the law, and Abraham himself was justified by 

faith, not by the law iii. 1 — 6 

They which are of faith are blessed with faithful 

Abraham 7 — 14 

God's promise made to Abraham and his seed, which is 
Christ, cannot be disannulled by the law which came 

430 years after 15 — 18 

The law was intended to prepare the way for the 

Gospel, those therefore who are under the Gospel are 19 to end 

freed from the law iv. 1 — 7 

The Apostle reproves the folly of the Galatians in sub- 
jecting themselves to the law, which must give place 
to the Gospel covenant, just as Hagar and Ishmael 
were cast out by Sarah and Isaac . . . . 8 to end 
Warns them against circumcision . . . .v. 1 — 12 
Exhorts them to love one another, to walk in the 
Spirit, to bear one another's burdens, to be liberal to 
their teachers, and to do good to all men . . 13 — vi. 10 

Recapitulates, and concludes with a benediction . . 1 1 to end 

There are several passages of great difficulty in this Epistle. 

a, (ii. 1.) It is a subject of much dispute whether the visit to 
Jerusalem here mentioned is identical with any of the five visits 
to Jerusalem recorded in the Acts ; and if so, whether it must be 
identified with the second, the third, or the fourth of those visits. 
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The most preTslent opimon is that it is the same as the third 
Tisit. (See above, Art. 174 5.) 

b. In iiL 1, irftotypd^ has been Tarioiislj rendered by, hath 
been written down beforehand, hath been written down openly^ hath 
been openly pictured, and hath been pictured beforehand. 

The sense of the passage appears to be, ' to whose mental eyes 
' the great doctrine of the Atonement by the blood of a cmcified 
' Savioar has been set forth, partly in the preaching of myself and 

* other Christian pastors, and partly in the lively representation 

* of Christ crucified in the Eucharist.' 

c. (iii, 20.) 6 ci fuairrig ivog ovk ivriv, 6 di Otog uq iartv. 
yow the meaiator (i.e, any mediator generally, just as we use 
the lion in such a sentence as, ' the lion is a noble animal ') is not 
of one (person or party), but God is one, 

Winer enumerates no less than 250 interpretations of this 
passage, and others hare been proposed by later commentators. 
We will briefly mention two which appear to be among the 
least objectionable. 

Whitby, Locke, and some others give the following exposition. 

A mediator cannot be a mediator of one party only in any 
covenant, but of two at least. But God is only one party in the 
Abrahamic covenant : the other party, consisting of all who be- 
lieve in Christ, Gentiles as well as Jews, were not concerned in 
the promulgation of the law: and thereibre the original covenant, 
which has not been dissolved by both the contracting parties, still 
remains in full force. (See Bloomfield's Greek Testarnent,) 

Ellicott affirms that the text states the most important of the 
distinctions between the law and the promise, namely, that the 
law was with, the promise without a mediator. Now every 
mediator appertains not to one, but. to two. But in the promise 
God is one, not two. Therefore in the promise a mediator ap- 
pertains not to God. God is one, because he dealt with Abraham 
singly and used no mediator. Others however think that God is 
said to be one, because he is both giver and receiver united, giver 
as the Father, receiver as the Son, the ffTrepfjui tf iirfiyytXrai. 

d. (iv. 24.) "Arivd lariv dXKriyopovfuva, A.V. which things 
are an allegory. 

This translation does not properly represent the sense of the 
passage. An allegory is a fictitious narrative, and therefore the 
history of the two sons of Abraham cannot be termed an allegory. 
Bishop Marsh observes : ' It is one thing to say that a history is 
' allegorized, it is another thing to say that it is allegory itself. 

* If we only allegorize an historical narrative, we do not of 

* necessity convert it into allegory.' The passage ought to be 
rendered, which things are (here) allegorized (by me), i.e. ac- 
commodated to the case of the law and the Gospel, or which 
things are allegorized, or, are allegorical, i.e. by which things 
another thing is meant. (See Art. 136.) 
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e, (iv. 25.) TO ydp 'Ayap Siva &pog Itrrlv Iv ry *Apa(3i<f, is 
rendered in the A.V., For this Agar is mount Sinai in Arabia, 

The word'Ayop is omitted by n, C, F, G, the Vulgate, Origen, 
Jerome, and many of the Latin Fathers: but it is found in 
A, B, D, etc., ibo Syriac yersions, and the Greek Fathers. 
Alford retains the word. Lachmann and Tischendorf reject 
it, and in that case the passage must be rendered as it is by 
Jowett,y<>r this mount Sinai is in Arabia, If however we retain 
'Ayap, the passage should be rendered. For the word Hagar is 
(i.e, signifies) mount Sinai in Arabia, The word Hagar in Arabic 
means ' a rock,' and some authorities tell us that mount Sinai is 
so called by the Arabs. Wordsworth thinks that the article 
rb agrees with ^iva, and not with 'Ayap, and renders, For 
Hagar is (f.<?. the woman Hagar, represents) m<nmt Sinai in 
Arabia. 

f, (vi. 11.) "Ihn iffiKiKoiQ if flip ypa/xfuunv iypa^a ry l}iy 
Xc<p^> A. V. Ye see how large a letter 1 have written to you with 
mine own hand. We may infer firom Bom. xri. 22, and 2 Thess. 
iii. 1 7, that it was not the custom of the Apostle to write letters 
with his own hand; but tti^Xikoc = how large, not how many, and 
the passage should be rendered, See in what large letters I have 
written to you with mine own hand. It is doubtful whether the 
Apostle rerers to the whole Epistle, or only the concluding portion 
of it; but we may infer firom the text that the characters used 
by him, whether from design or inexpertness, were larger than 
those of his ordinary amanuensis. 

200. Undesigned Coincidences. 

1. The argument of the Epistle in some measure proves 
its antif^uity. It mast have been written while the aispute 
concemmg the circumcision of Gentile converts was fresh in 
men's minds, and was therefore in all probability written 
before the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. If we suppose 
it to have been a foi]^ery , the only credible motive that can 
be assigned for the forgery is to bring the name and autho- 
rity of the Apostle into this controversy. For a writer, with 
this purpose in view, to feign a series of transactions sup- 
posed to have passed in Galatia, to counterfeit expressions 
of anger excited by these transactions, to make the Apostle 
recite various passages of his own life, some of which bear 
only obscurely on the point in question, is unlike the 
methods pursued by all other impostors. 

2. a. The Epistle to the Galatians and the Acts of the 
Apostles were written without any communication with 
each other. The history of Paul's proceedings at Damas- 
cus immediately after his conversion, is narrated in very 
different terms in the two writings (see Acts ix. 19 — 26, 
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Gal. i. 17) ; and the journey into Arabia, mentioned in the 
Epistle, and omitted m the history, shows that there existed 
no correspondence between the writers. A^ain, Peter's 
visit to Antioch, and the dispute which arose between him 
and Paul, as narrated in Gral. ii., are not mentioned in the 
Acts. 

Faley also afBrms that the journey to Jerusalem mentioned in 
Gal. ii. is omitted in the Acts ; but here he is probably mistaken, 
inasmuch as it appears to be identical with the journey described 
in the 15th chapter of the Acts. (See Art. 176 b.) 

b. The Epistle bears testimony to many of the facts re- 
lated in the Acts. Thus St, Paul, in the early part of his 
life, was distinguished for his proficiency in the Jewish 
religion (Acts xxii. 3, Gal. i. 14) ; he persecuted the Chris- 
tians before his conversion (Acts viii. 3, Gal. i. 13) ; he was 
miraculously converted on his way to Damascus (Acts ix. 
8 — 6, Gal. i. 15 — 17) ; and preached the Gospel imme- 
diately upon his call (Acts ix. 20, Gal. i. 16) ; after his 
conversion he went from Damascus. to Jerusalem, and 
thence to Syria and Cilicia (Acts ix. 25—30, Gal. i. 21) ; 
Barnabas was with him at Antioch (Acts xi. 25, Gal. ii. 11 — 
13) ; the stated residence of the Apostles was at Jerusalem 
(Acts viii. 1, XV. 2, Gal. i. 17) ; two eminent members of 
the Church of the name of James are mentioned in the 
Acts, and this is strongly implied by the expression James 
the Lord's brotheVf in Gal. i. 19, which is probably there 
used to distinguish the person mentioned from the other 
James, the brother of John. 

3. The supposition that the Epistle was composed upon 
general information, and that the author did no more than 
weave into his work what the common fame of the Chris- 
tian Church had reported to his ears, is refuted by the 

f)articularity of the recitals and references. This particu- 
arity is observable in the accounts of St. Paul after his 
conversion (i. 17, 18) ; and in the description of the first 
visit to Jerusalem (i. 18, 19), which is narrated in general 
terms by the writer of the Acts. The like notation of 
places, persons, and dates is met with in the account of the 
Apostle's journey to Jerusalem given in chap, ii., and in the 
dispute with Peter narrated in the same chapter. 

4. There can be no doubt but that the temptation which 
was in the flesh mentioned in Gal. iv. 14, arid the thorn in 
the flesh mentioned in 2 Cor. xii. 7, were intended to denote 
the same thing. The context by which the circumstance is 
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introduced is totally different in the two places ; yet in both 
places it arises naturally out of the context. It is very 
difficult to introduce a given circumstance into the body of 
a writing without abruptness, or betraying marks of de- 
sign, and we may therefore infer that this notice of his in- 
firmity is not industriously brought forward for the sake of 
procuring credit to an imposture. 

5. (v. 11.) And /, brethren, if I yet precu^h circumcision, 
why do I yet suffer persecution f then is the offence of the 
cross ceased. From this text it is apparent that the perse- 
cutions which our Apostle had undergone were from the 
hands or by the instigation of the Jews. This representa- 
tion perfectly coincides with the details ^iven in the Acts. 
Thus, at Antioch in Pisidia, the Jews stirred up the chief 
men of the city, and raised persecution against Paul and 
Barnabas (Acts xiii. 50) ; at Iconium, the unbelieving Jews 
stirred up the Gentiles, and made their minds evil-affected 
against the brethren (Acts xiv. 1,2); at Lystra, there came 
certain Jews from Antioch and Iconium, who persuaded the 
people, and having stoned Paul, &c. (xiv. 19) ; at Thessa- 
lonica, the Jews which believed not gathered a company ^ and 
set all the dty in an uproar (xvii. 5) ; the Jews of Thessa- 
lonica followed the Apostle to Beroea, and stitTed up the 
people (xvii. 13); and, lastly, at Corinth, the Jews made in- 
surrection against Paul (xviii. 12). 

In two instances only was the Apostle set upon by the 
Gentiles without the instigation of the Jews, namely, once 
at Philippi, after the cure of the Pythoness, and again 
at Ephesus, at the instigation of Demetrius the silver- 
smith. In both these cases the persons who began the 
assault were immediately interested in his expulsion from 
the place. 

6. (vi. 1.) Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye 
which are spiritual, restore such an one in the spirit of meek' 
ness. A general precept is here laid down, and if this were 
merely repeated m another place, the coincidence would 
have been of little value ; but in 2 Cor. ii. 6, 8, in the case 
of the incestuous person mentioned in the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, we find the application of this precept to 
an actual occurrence. There is little doubt but that the 
same mind dictated both these passages. 

7. The present Epistle goes farther than any other of the 
Pauline Epistles, for it declares that the obligation of the 
Jewish law had ceased, with respect even to the Jews them- 
selves. Before faith came, we were kept under the law, shut 
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Up unto the faith which sliould afterwards be revealed; uhere' 
fore the law was our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ, 
that we might be justified by faith ; but after that faith is 
come, we are no longer under a schoolmaster (iii. 23 — 25, see 
also iv. 1, 5). This was undoubtedly spoken of Jews, and 
to Jews. What then should be the conduct of a Jew who 
preached this doctrine? To be consistent, he would no 
longer comply in his own person with the directions of the 
law, or if he did comply, it would be for some other reason 
than any confidence which he placed in its efficacy as a 
religious institution. Accordingly, whenever Paul's com- 
pliance with the Jewish law is mentioned in the history, the 
motive of such compliance appears to be an unwillingness 
to give unnecessary offence. Thus he circumcised Timothy, 
because of the Jews which were in those quarters (Acts xvi. 
3) ; and he purified himself in the temple to satisfy many 
thousands of Jews who believed, and who were all zealous if 
the law (xxi. 26). 

8. After three years I went up to Jerusalem to see Peter ^ 
and abode with Turn fifteen days (i. 18). The account of the 
same journey in the Acts (ix. 28) determines nothing con- 
cerning the time of St. Paul's continuance at Jerusalem, or 
rather this account, taken by itself, would lead us to sup- 
pose that his abode there had been longer than fifteen days. 
But in Acts xxii. there is a reference to this visit, which 
indicates that it was of short duration : wlien I was come 
again to Jerusalem, I was in a trance, and saw him, (i.e. 
our Saviour), saying unto me. Make ha^te, get thee quickly 
out of Jerusalem (xxii. 17, 18). 

9. (vi. 11.) Ye see how large a letter I liave written unto 
you with mine own hand. These words imply that he did 
not always write with his own hand, which is consonant 
with what we find intimated in other Epistles. The EpislJe 
to the Romans was written by Tertius (Rom. xvi. 22). The 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, the Epistle to the Colossians, 
and the Second to the Thessalonians, have all, near the con- 
clusion, this clause. The salutation of me Paul with mine 
own hand. A forger would probably have subjoined the 
salutation or signature in the form in which it is found in 
other epistles. 

Paley supposes that the Apostle wrote the whole Epistle yeith 
his own hand ; it is however very possible that the passage just 
quoted refers only to the concluding verses. (See 199/.) 

10. An exact conformity appears in the manner in which 
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a certain Apostle named James is spoken of in the Epistle 
and in the history. Both writings refer to his fixed residence 
at Jerusalem, and attribute to him a kind of eminence or 
presidency in the Church there. Thus in Gal. ii. 11 , 12, we 
read, When Peter was come to Antioch, before thai certain 
came from James, he did eat with the Gentiles ; and in i. 
19, and ii. 9, we learn that this James dwelt at Jerusalem. 
In the Aets also divers intimations occur conveying the same 
idea of his situation. When Peter was miraculously de- 
livered from prison, he says to his friends, Go shew these 
things unto James, and to the brethren (Acts xii. 17). James 
is also spoken of in terms of distinction in xxi. 18 : The day 
following y Paul went in with us unto James, and all the 
elders were present ; and he seems to have taken the lead in 
the council at Jerusalem (chap. xv.). 

The comparison of the Epistle with the Acts presents some 
difficulties of considerable magnitude. Foley indeed thinks that 
the journey to Jerusalem mentioned in chapter ii. was some 
journey not mentioned in the Acts, and prior to the council 
recorded in the fifteenth chapter. But he amnits that the Epistle 
was written subsequently to that council, and remarks that it 
may seem extraordinary that no appeal is made to its authority, 
in an Epistle which was written to show that the Gentile converts 
were not bound to observe the Mosaic law. He accounts for 
this omission by observing that it was not St. Paul's manner to 
defer much to the authority of the other Apostles (vid. Gul. ii.) ; 
and that the Epistle argues the point upon principle, and goes 
beyond the decree of the council, inasmuch as it declares that the 
Mosaic law was no longer obligatory even with respect to the 
Jews themselves. He asserts that those whose error Paul com 
bated, submitted to the Jewish law, not because it was made part 
of the law of the Christian Church, but because they thought that 
they could attain thereby to a greater perfection. In the same 
manner he explains Peter's conduct towards the Gentile converts 
at Antioch mentioned in Gal. ii. ; supposing, not that Peter con- 
sidered it essential to the profession of Christianity that the 
Gentiles should conform themselves to the law of Moses, but that 
he withdrew himself from their society, and refused to eat and 
drink with them, as with his own brethren, the Jews. 

Sect. 5. — ^ThE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 

201. Origin and state of the Corinthian Church. 

Corinth (formerly Ephyre, Iliad ii. 570) was situated on 
the Peloponnesian Isthmus, between the Ionian and ^^ean 
Seas, whence the epithet himaris is applied to it by Ovid and 
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Horace. It bad tvo ports, Lechaeon 'aot meotjonedintiie 
N. T., OD the western side of the IsthmiiSy and Coi^isa 
(ActM zWiL 18, Bom. xtL 1, od the eutem. Connlh itself 
wu the capital of the Roman proTince of Achaia, and was 
famous for its arts and wealth ; bat was also notorious for 
its luxonr and licentiousness. 

The Cburch at Corinth was founded by St. Paul, in his 
second missionary Journey^ a.d. 51 ord2. He resided here 
a year and a haU, taking up his abode with Anuila and 
Priscilla, and woridng at his trade of tent-making (Acts 
xviii.)- His converts were numerous, and were duefly 
Gentiles of the poorer class '1 Cor. xii.2 ; L 26); but many 
Jews also believed (Acts xriii. 8;, and some of the Corin- 
thian Christians appear to have been wealthy and important 
persons, among whom were Crispus, the chief nder cf the 
iunagogtie (Acts xviii. 8, 1 Cor. i. 14); Erastus, tke ckamber' 
tain of the city (Rom. xvi. 23); and Gaius^ the host of Pad 
and of the whole church (ibid.). 

Soon after St. Paul had departed from Corinth, Apollos, 
an Alexandrian Jew, an eloquent man and mighty tm the 
Scriptures, removed to that city, and contributed greatly to 
the progress of Christianity. But before long, perhaps even 
during the residence of Apollos, the Church at Corinth was 
disturbed by false teachers, and divided into parties ; dis- 
putes arose concerning the lawfulness of eating meat offered 
to idols: some explained away the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion from the dead ; others relapsed into their former lasci- 
viousness ; and one had even been guilty of the crime of 
marrying his stepmother. 

202. Authorsuiip. The genuineness of this Epistle has 
never been disputed, even by German critics. The Epistle 
is quoted by Clemens Romanus and Polycarp, and is 
expressly cited as the production of St. Paul by Irenseus, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, and other Fathers. 

208. Time and place. From xvi. 8, / will tarry at 
Ephesus until Pentecost, it is evident that the Epistle was 
written from that city ; and from the allusions to the Pass- 
over in chap, v., we may conclude that it was written about 
the time of that feast. The subscription states that it was 
written from Philippi, which the text just quoted clearly 
proves to be incorrect. 

Again, in iv. 17 we find that the Apostle had sent away 
Timothy into Macedonia, and we read also in Acts xix. 22 
that Timothy and Erastus were sent thither by him from 
Ephesus during his three years' residence at that city. The 
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Epistle was therefore written from Ephesus, in his third 
missionary journey, about the Passover of a.d. 57. 

2K)4. Design. During St. Paul's stay at Ephesus, the 
Corinthians had written to him for directions concerning 
marriage, the }>ropriety of eatine meats offered to idols, the 
exercise of spiritual gifts, and tne collection for the poor 
saints at Jerusalem (yii. 1, viii., xii., xvi.), and the present 
Epistle was partly written in answer to these inquiries. 
But the Apostle had heard from some who belonged to the 
houa^hold of Chloe (i. 11), and perhaps also from Stephanas, 
Fortunatus, and Achaicus (xvi. 17), of the contentions in the 
Church, the gross case of incest which had just occurred 
there, their irregularity in celebrating the Agapce, and the 
error of some in denying the resurrection of the dead ; and 
a great portion of the Epistle is devoted to the reproof of 
these disorders, and the vindication of his own apostolic 
authority which had been impugned by some of tne false 
teachers. 

205. Contents. Introductory salutation . • i< 1 — ^9 

St. Paul reproves their dissensions . . . . 10 to end 

And vindicates his own preaching and authority . ii. iii. iv. 

Beproves them for not excommunicating the incestuous 
person . v. 

For litigation, and fornication vi. 

Answers their questions concerning marriage . . vii. 

And the lawfulness of eating meats offered to idols . viii. 

Adduces himself as an example to induce the Corin- 
thians to make concessions to the prejudices of others ix. 

And shows the great danger of holding any commerce 
with idolatry, from the example of the Israelites in 
the wilderness x. 

Beproves them for irregularities in the conduct of divine 
worship, especially in the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper xi. 

Answers their questions concerning the exercise of 
spiritual gifts xii. xiii. xiv. 

Proves the doctrine of the resurrection, which was 
denied by some of the Corinthians .... xv. 

Gives directions concerning the collection for the poor 
saints at Jerusalem; promises to visit them, and 
adds various exhortations and salutations . . xvi. 

The following passages require the reader's special attention. 

a. (i. 12.) Ivow this I sat/, that everi/ one of you saith, lam of 
Paid; (ind I of ApoUos ; and I of Cephas ; and I of Christ, 

Many commentators, both ancient and modem, think that 
Paul, being unwilling to bring forward the real names of the 
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leaden of dvee tfinsiRH. has iiiiiuduBed 
and that <if ApoOaa ; and in aappoart of dua opmiaa tJH^ "R"*^ 
to IT. ft, wiMve he mya. Z^ar tking». bmhrmkj Ikmm m a j^ar* 
ftwi«/%rr«d ifu aw rx t i pa naa) to n^atlf and to Ipollim fir f/tmr 
mUua. Bat Wlucby' and otJiers maimani that tha Apaada dva 
not dieva leftr to tfaa preaent peiiaigi , but Co iiL a — &. wiHBa Ptel 
and ApoHoa are mentioiied as mwrigtwr* hy wluim dM»nnghithiMMi 
had believed, and who were to be loolBed apoa aa nmbm^ in- 
ftr*"T'' aa tfaej had done ootfaixi^ bus bj die grace of CSod, to 
whom alaaepraiae was dnefiir tfaesofxeaaaf tbor Unanh. Tka 
aatnrml mfivpretatkm of die pannage ia, diat diere w«re fiior fia> 
txaet partiea in die Corindiian Chmdi. who caDed thi iiwhti bj 
dwae namfa What were die pecnfiar teneta <rf each of 
partiea ia a jiucf^ fwzata. 

The Cephaa party were poeaibly Jodaiaers who eaQBd 
f^feaadherealaaf Cephaa(i^.F6£a>). The Pkotparty paobaUy 
eoaaiated of thoae who had been conTerted by rvaiJL, ud ftam 
att a chagn t to their teacher were diapoaed to insat on Ida pKe> 
eaunencew The ApoHoa-party may hare beei c oanp o oe d of thoia 
who were eraiTerted by ApoUos, and looked i^ to him aa Aeir 
Apostle. It ie very uncertain what were the pecwfiantipa of Aoae 
wno eaDed themseirea of Ckrui, Seme ^ink that they hegi 
themaeirea apart firom party contentions^ and CiQowed (Arist 
alone and hia doctrine; some, that they were a more Tiofent 
section of the Jwdaimig party ; some, that they took for thdr 
leader James die brother of oar Lord; others, that they perverted 
the simple doctrines of Chrntianity by uniting them with the 
speculations of Grecian phikisophy. 

AUbrd however denks that there were any distinctly maiked 
parties in the Chnrcfa at Corinth, and supposes that the contentions 
of the Corinthians arose not so much from doctrinal diffe re n ces, 
as from their special attachment to those whom they regarded as 
their leaders. Thus some contended for the pre-«ninenoe of 
Cephas, some for that of Paul, and some for that of ApoDos, 
whilst others disdained to acknowledge the authority <n any 
Apostle, and styled themselves after Cmist alone. 

b, nil. 12 — 15.) The Bomish Church maintains that toood, h^y 
ttvhtie, %\gtn{y renial sins, and that the fire refers to the &re of 
"purgatory. The fire of purgatory, howerer, according to their 
own showing, does not try a man's work, but punishes it. Some sup- 
pose that the day and the fire signify the day and the fire of judg- 
ment, whilst others refer them to the day and fire of peraecuti<»i. 

Home think that wood^ hay, and stvihle signify ill-instructed 
and unstable conrerts, whilst sound and well-instructed belieyers 
are represented by gold, silver, and precious st&nes. The day and 
fire 01 persecution will try the work of every teacher : if his 
d(M!trine be sound, his work, i,e. the persons whom he has tau^t, 
will remain steadfast in die faith, and will be to him a crown of 
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rejoicing; but if his doctrine be unsound, his converts will iaH 
awaj, and he will be mulcted in the reward of his labour ; but be 
himself will be saved, i/et so as b^ Jire, a metaphor for an escape 
from great danger. (See Browne, On the Thirty-nine Articles.) 

c, (v. 9.) I wrote unto you in an epistle not to company with 
fornicators. This is the rendering of the A. V., but it does not 
give the force of the article in ry iTrirrroXy. Some suppose that 
ry IvKTroXy means in the present epistle y and render typcapa by 
/ write or / have written. There is certainly no such command 
in the preceding part of the Epistle, to which ^lone the aorist 
iypa\pa could refer — and we must therefore conclude that the 
Apostle speaks of a former Epistle to the Corinthians which has 
not come down to us. We ought therefore to render Iv ry 
kiriffToXy, in the former epistle. This Epistle was probably written 
during the earlier portion of the Apostle's residence at Ephesus. 
(See Art. 97 a.) 

d, (X. 1 — 4.) All our fathers were tender the cloud , i.e, all our 
fathers were under the guidance and protection of the cloud, 
namely, the pillar of cloud by day, ana pillar of fire by night, 
which accompanied the Israelites in their departure out of Egypt. 
AU were baptized unto Moses, i,e. were initiated into the reUgion 
promulgated by Moses, and thus typically baptized. 

For they drank of {Ik) that spiritual rock that followed them, 
and that rock was Christ. This passage has much perplexed the 
commentators. Some suppose that the Apostle here adopts the 
Kabbinical tradition, that the rock itself which was smitten by 
Moses followed the Israelites in their wanderings, and supplied 
them with water — so Alford, who calls this interpretation ** the only 
admissible sense of these words." Some suppose that the stream 
which gushed from the rock followed them through Hie desert. 
Others interpret the words to signify that Christ, who is typified 
by that rock, accompanied them really, though invisibly, in theur 
joumeyings, and miraculously supplied them with water from the 
rocky i.e. not the identical rock which was smitten at Horeb, but 
the rocks or rocky soil which they met with everywhere in the 
wilderness. 

e, (xi. 4 — 10.) Praying or prophesying {7rpo6riTiviov). Trpo^jj- 
revo) in the N. T. means I. To foretell. 2. To declare things, 
whether future or not, by divine authority, and irpo<pfiTriQ ^ 
1. a prophet. 2. an inspired preacher. Having his head covered 
{KarcL KupdXfiQ '^X^'^)i ^^ ^ understood after Ix^ov. For this cause 
the woman ought to have power {i^ovoiav) over her head, because of 
the angels. The word i'^ovaia, rendered power in the A.V., 
evidently refers to a veil, or some other covering for the head ; 
but it is very uncertain whether it was actually applied to some 
variety of head-dress, or is here used in a tropical sense. It is 
still more difficult to explain how snch a meaning became attached 
to the word, or how the trope is to be explained. There is even 
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yet more doubt as to the meaning of the word angeU, Some leftr 
the word to the good angels, who are always present at the as- 
semblies of the C%iuich of God ; some to the bad angels^ ever ready 
to find cause of offence or opportunity of temptation ; 8<»ne to the 
presidents of the assemblies, who are called angels in the Reve- 
lation ; and others to messengers sent by the heathens to attend 
at the Christian meetings, and report any indecencies or irregu- 
larities. We must, however, observe that in other passages of 
the N. T. where oc ayytkoi is used absolutely, it means the holy 
angels, 

J. (xiv. 10.) There are, it may he, so many kinds of voices (i.e. 
languages) in the world, and none of them is without signification. 
Toaavra, ti rvx^h 7^^ ^dtvuv itrrw iv KOfffup kox oitdkv abr&v 
d^iitvov. So many {roaavTa) means such or such a nuTnber, which. 
the writer would specify if requisite for his argument ; avrHv is 
not found in N, A, B, D, etc., and is expunged by Wordsworth, 
Alford, Tischendorf, etc. Some supply y'tvoQ, from ykvii <f>wvuv, 
and render the passage as the A. Y. does ; others supply iOvoQ 
to ovdkv, and render, no race of men is without a language. 

g. (xv. 29.) What shall they do who are baptised for (vTrkp) the 
dead? The most obvious interpretation of the passage is the one 
adopted by Alford and others, who suppose that some of the 
Corinthians were actually baptized as proxies for their dead 
friends, who had not received baptism. Such a practice is men- 
tioned by Tertullian as existing in his time, but it is doubtful 
whether it existed in the time of the Apostles, and scarcely 
possible that it should be mentioned by St. Paul without express 
reprobation. (See, however, Alford, ad loc.) Accordingly others 
suppose that the words mean, who are baptized in the hope and 
belief of the resurrection from the dead. There are numerous 
other interpretations of the passage. Whitby's explanation is, if 
the dead rise not (and therefore Christ be not risen), what shall 
they do who are baptized for the dead ? {i.e. for Christ whom they 
believe to be dead). Some render, over the dead, i.e. over their 
sepulchres ; others, instead of the dead, i.e. to fill the place of the 
dead. But the two interpretations which we have given first are 
supported by the best authorities. 

h. (xy. 32.) £( Kara avOpiovov lOrfpiofidxijtra iv *£^(Ty. 
A. v., If after the manner of men I have fought with beasts 
at Ephesus. 

Some interpret this passage literally, and suppose that 
the Apostle was actually thrown to the beasts ; but if this 
had occurred, it is strange that there should be no mention 
of the circumstance in the Acts. Moreover, Paul's Roman 
citizenship must have precluded his being actually thrown 
to the beasts ; it is therefore better to interpret the words 
metaphorically, as is done by most ancient and modem 
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commentators, / fought with heetsts in the shape of men, 
Kard SvOpwTToy is rendered by Conybeare, so to speah; by 
Alford, merely ea man, i.e. according to this world's views, 
as one who has no hope beyond the grave ; by Davidson, <un- 
cordingto the will of man, i.e. not according to the will of God. 
206. Undesigned coincidences. 

1. a. From vii. 1, Now concerning the things whereof ye 
wrote unto me, it appears that the Epistle was written partly 
in answer to one which St Paul had received from the 
Corinthians, and the seventh and some of the following 
chapters are taken up in resolving certain doubts, and 
answering certain inquiries of his correspondents, relating 
to matters which would be likely enough to have occupied 
the attention of an infant society in a situation so novel 
as that of a Christian Church at that period. Now, it must 
have very much exercised the invention of a forger, and 
could have answered no imaginable purpose of forgery, to 
introduce the mention of these circumstances, and we must 
attribute the introduction to the existence and reality of 
the circumstances themselves. 

b. From the expressions used in i. 11, It hath been de* 
clared unto me by them that are of the home of Chloe, 
and in V. 1, It is reported commonly, it appears that the 
disputes and irregularities then prevailing among the Corin- 
thians were not mentioned in their letter, but had come 
round to St. Paul from other quarters. This distinction is 
extremely natural, but would not have easily occurred to the 
author ot a forgery ; and much less likely is it that it should 
have entered into his thoughts to make the distinction appear 
not by the original letter, nor by any express observation 
on it in the answer, but distinctly by marks perceivable in 
the manner or in the order in which St. Paul takes notice of 
their faults. 

2. Two visits of St. Paul io Corinth are recorded in the 
Acts ; one at the close of his first missionary journey (xviii.^, 
and another in his third missionary journey soon after his 
three years* residence at Ephesus (xx.). Now the Epistle 
purports to have been written after St Paul had already 
been at Corinth (ii. 1), and on the eve of another visit to 
that Church (iv. 19 ; xvi. 6). It follows therefore that it 
must have been written at Ephesus to be consistent with the 
history ; and every note of place in the Epistle agrees with 
the supposition. (See xv. 32 ; xvi. 8, 19.) The conformity 
is circumstantial and perfect, but exhibits no mark of art 
or design. 
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3. a, (iy. 17 — 19.) For this cause I have sent unto you 
Timotheus .... Now some are puffed up, <w though I would 
not come to you. But I will come to you shortly. Compare 
Acts xix. 21 9 22, Paul purposed in the spirit f when he had 
passed through Macedonia and Achaia^ to go to Jerusalem 
, , , , so he sent into Macedonia Timotheus and Erastus, 
The history does not assert that Timothy was sent into 
Achaia ; as however the sending of Timothy and Erastos 
is plainly connected with St. Paul's own Journey, he sent 
them before him ; and as he purposed to go into Acnaia him- 
self, it is hiehl^ probable that they were to ^o thither 
also. Macedonia alone is mentioned, because it was the 
country to which they went immediately from Ephesus. 
The history a^es with the Epistle, and there is yery little 
appearance of design in the agreement. If the passage in 
the history had been taken from the Epistle, it wouldbave 
expressly stated that Timothy was sent to Corinth, or at all 
events into Achaia. 

h, Timothy's journey in the history and the Epistle is 
mentioned in close connection with that of St. Paul. In the 
Acts we have, so he sent Timotheus and Ercutus ; in the 
Epistle, when the Apostle mentions his having sent Timothy 
unto them, in the very next sentence he speaks of his own 
visit (iv. 18), Now some are puffed up, as though I would 
not come to you. But I vnll come to you shortly. Here is the 
same order of thought and intention, yet conveyed under 
such diversity of circumstance and expression, that no at- 
tentive reader will believe that the passages were written in 
concert with one another. 

c. Erastus is not mentioned in the Epistle. It is pro- 
bable that he was a Corinthian (see the notes on the 
Romans), and stopped at Corinth. At any rate the dis- 
crepancy shows that the passages were not taken from each 
other. 

4. (xvi. 10, 11.) From the expressions if Timotheus come, 
and / look far him vnth the brethren, we may infer that 
Timothy was not with the Apostle when the letter was 
written, and had set out upon his journey already ; but that 
he was not expected to arrive at Corinth until after the 
Corinthians had received the letter. This aCTees with Acts 
xix. 22, where we find that he went from Epnesus to Mace- 
donia, and thence to Corinth. This agreement is unques- 
tionably without design, for the Epistle does not mention 
Timothy's journey into Macedonia at all. 

6. (ill. 6.) I have planted, ApoUos watered^ hut God gave 
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the increase* From this passage we may infer that Apollos 
had been at Corinth after Paul, but before the writing of 
this Epistle. In Acts xviii. we read that St. Paul visited 
Corintn at the close of his second missionary journey, and 
that Apollos went to Achaia at the commencement of St. 
Paul's third missionary journey. And in xix. 1, we are told 
that Apollos was at Corinth when St. Paul came down to 
Ephesus. The Epistle and the history agree exactly in the 
point of chronology, but the purposes for which the name 
of Apollos is introduced in the two writings are entirely 
different. In the Epistle he is mentioned in connection with 
St. Paul's reproof of the contentions of the Corinthians ; in 
the Acts he is mentioned in connection with Aquila and 
Priscilla, and for the singular circumstance of his knowing 
€nly the baptism of John. 

6. (iv. 11, 12.) Unto this present hour we labour j work' 
ing with our own hands. The history informs us that at 
Corinth St. Paul laboured with his own hands ; but in the 
narration of the transactions at Ephesus nothing is said of 
his working with his own hands : if however we turn to the 
address which he delivered at Miletus to the elders of the 
Church of Ephesus, we find the following passage : Yeyour^ 
selves know, that these hands have ministered unto my neces' 
ties, and to them that were with me (Acts xx. 84). If the 
history had been taken from the Epistle, this circumstance 
would have been « mentioned in its proper place; if the 
Epistle had been taken from the history, it is very impro- 
bable that a forger would have noticed a circumstance con- 
nected with St. Paul's residence at Ephesus, which is not 
mentioned in the direct account of the Apostle's transactions 
at that city. 

7. (ix. 20.) And unto the Jews I became as a Jew, that I 
might gain the Jews, The disposition here described is 
exemplified in two instances recorded in the Acts : in St. 
Paul's circumcising Timothy (Acts xvi. 3), which occurred 
before the Epistle was written, and in his purifying himself 
with the four men who had a vow upon them (Acts xxi. 
23 — 26), which happened after the writing of the Epistle. 
This concurrence between St. Paul's character and the 
actions attributed to him does not look like the result of 
contrivance. 

8. (i. 14 — 17.) / thank God that I baptized none of you 
hut Crispus and Gaius, and I baptized also the household 
of Stephanas. It may be expected that those whom the 
Apostle baptized witn his own hands were converts dis- 
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tingoished frond the rest by some circumstance of eminr nee 
or of connection with him. Accordingly we find that Grispns 
was a chief ruler of the Jewish synagogue at Corinth (Act) 
zviii. 8); that Gains was St. Paul's host at Corinth, and the 
host of the whole Church (Rom. xvi. 23); and that the houses 
hold cf Stephanas is styled the first-fruits of Achaia (1 Cor. 
xvi. 16). 

9. (xYi. 10, 11.) Now if Timotheus come .... let no one 
despise Mm. Why despise him? This charge is given 
concerning no other messenger whom St. Paul sent ; but we 
find from 1 Tim. iv. 12 {Ji^t no man despise thy youth) that 
Timothy was youn^r than those who were usually employed 
in the Christian mission. 

10. (xvi. 1 .) Now concerning the collection for the saints, 
as I have given order to the churches cf Galaiia^ so do ye* 

We find from the Acts that the Churches of Galatia and 
Phrygia were the last Churches which St. Paul had visited 
before he came to Ephesus, where this Epistle was written 
(Acts xviii. 23 ; xix. 1). It appears also that he had not 
been silent when he was in Galatia upon this subject of con- 
tribution to the poor, from a hint which he lets fall in his 
Epistle to the Galatians. Only they (viz. the other Apostles) 
would thai we should rememher the poor, the same which I 
also was forward to do (Gal. ii. 10). 

11. (iv. 18.) Now some are puffed up, as though I uoould 
not come unto you. Why should they suppose that he would 
not come ? it^^rom 2 Cor. j. 15—17 we find that he had 
already disappointed them. 

12. From xvi. 6, It may he that I will abide, yea, and 
winter with you, and xvi. 8, / will tarry at Ephesus until 
Pentecost t we may conclude that the Epistle was written 
after winter, but before Pentecost. The allusions to the 
Passover in chap. v. lead us to infer that it was written 
about the time of that feast, which coincides with the former 
conclusion. 

Sect. 6. — The second epistle to the Corinthians. 

207. State of the Church at Corinth, occasion and 
design of the Epistle, 

Timothy is joined with St. Paul in the introductory 
salutation. Now we find from the Acts and the former 
Epistle (Art. 203) that he had been sent to Macedonia and 
Corinth ; he must therefore have rejoined the Apostle when 
the present Epistle was written, but whether he had been 
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at CoHnth is a disputed question ; there is certainly no hint 
to that effect in this Epistle. 

From vii. 18 — 15, and xii. 18, it is clear that Titus had 
been semt to Corinth either with or soon after the First 
Enistle and had returned to St. Paul with tidings of the 
enect produced by it upon the Corinthian Church. These 
tidings were satisfactory in the main : the majority of the 
Corinthian Church had acknowledged the divine authority 
of St. Paul, and requested his return with tears ; they had 
excommunicated the incestuous person, and had contributed 
liberally towards the collection for the poor brethren in 
Judeea. Some however still denied St. Paul's apostleship, 
accused him of levity in chan^ng his intention of visiting 
them, of extreme severity in his treatment of the incestuous 
person, and of vainglory in speaking so much of himself; 
they also ridiculed tne insignificance of his bodily presence, 
and the imperfections of his diction or delivery. It appears 
that his opponents were headed by an emissary from 
Palestine, who had brought letters of commendation from 
Jerusalem (see Conybeare and Howson's Life of St, Paul); 
and it is generally supposed that they belonged either to 
the Cephas-party or the Christ-party, or partly to both. 

The design of the Apostle in the present Epistle was to 
commend the ready submission of the obedient section of 
the Church ; to order them to forgive the incestuous person, 
who had been virtually, if not actually, excommunicated ; 
to vindicate his own apostolical authority ; to reftite the 
charges which had been brought against him by his adver- 
saries ; and to make final arrangements with respect to the 
collection for the poor brethren in Judeea. 

It is a subject of much interest for us to ascertain what 
were the effects produced by St. Paul's Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians. No further information is afforded us con- 
cerning that Church either in the Acts or Epistles, excepting 
that the Apostle resided at Corinth for three months after 
the date of the present Epistle, and probably again visited 
that city after his first imprisonment at Rome. But we are 
fortunately in possession of a genuine letter* of Clement, the 
fellov>-labourer of St. Paul (Phil. iv. 3), to the Corinthian 
Church. In this letter the writer praises the Corinthians for 
their perfect and sound knowledge, and the blameless lives of 
their roomen, and intimates that they fiilly acknowledged 

* The so-called second epistle of Clement to the Corinthians is 
probably spurious. 
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St. Paul's apostleship : but rebukes them for their party- 
spirit, and devotion to the pretensions of particular leaders. 
It would appear, therefore, that although some of the worst 
evils were permanently arrested, either by the present Epistle 
or St. Paul's subsequent visit to Corinth, this besetting sin 
of the Corinthians, their tendency to party-spirit, was still 
unsubdued, or only checked for awhile to burst forth again 
with equal or even greater fury than ever (Conybeare and 
How8on*s Life of St. Paul), 

208. Authorship and integrity. The first of these 
has never been disputed. The Epistle is quoted and re- 
cognized as St. Paul's production by Ireneeus, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Tertullian, and other early Christian Fathers. 
Its integrity has however been questioned by a few critics, 
some supposing that it consists of two, others of three 
separate Epistles. We are not aware that this strange 
hypothesis nas been adopted by any English writers of 
note. 

209. Time and place. From ii. 12, 13, it is clear that 
at the time of writing this Epistle St. Paul had left Ephesus, 
and after visiting Troas, where he was disappointed in his 
expectation of meeting Titus, had proceeded to Macedonia. 
The Epistle was therefore written from some place in Mace- 
donia, in St. PauFs third missionary journey, a.d. 67 or 
68. The subscription states that it was written from 
Philippi. But this is not probable, since in viii. 1 the 
Apostle hints that he had visited the churches of Macedonia, 
and Philippi was the first of these Churches on his way from 
Asia. It is more likely that it was written from Thessalonica 
or Beroea. 

210. Contents. Introduction . . . i. i, 2 
Paul thanks (Srod for deHyerance from his late danger 

in Asia 3 — 14 

Defends himself against the charge of levity in chang- 
ing his intention of visiting them , , . .1. 15 — ii. 4 
Recommends them to forgive the incestuous person . 5 — 11 
And speaks of the success which attended his preach- 
ing 12 to end 

He then asserts the dignity of his apostolic office, and 

speaks of his own feelings, hopes, and sufferings . iii. 1 — vi. 10 
Exhorts them to avoid the society of idolaters . . 1 1 to end 
And rejoices in the effect proauced by his former 

Epistle vii. 

He encourages them to complete the contribution for 
the poor brethren in Judsea viii. ix. 
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Vindicates his own apostolic authoritj against his 
adyersaries . x. — xiiL ID 

And concludes with exhortations, salutations, and a 

benediction 11 to end 

We will briefly notice the following passages : 

a. (i. 8.) Owr troitble which came to us in Asia, 

It is generally supposed that the Apostle here alludes to the 

Eeril he incurred in the tumult at Ephesus (Acts xix.). Alford, 
oweyer, remarks that we haye no reason to suppose from the 
account giyen in the Acts that the Apostle's life was endangered 
by that tumult, and thinks that he alludes to some deadly sickness 
not recorded in the Acts. Others refer these words to the eyent 
mentioned in 1 Cor. xy. 32. 

b. (i. 15, 16.) I was minded to come unto you heforey that ye 
might have a second benefit ; and to pass by you into Macedonia^ 
end to come again out of Macedonia unto you, 

(xii. 14). Behold, the third time I am ready {rpirov iroifuas 
lxo>) to come to you, 

(xiii. 1). J%is is the third time I am coming {rpirov rovro 
IpXOficu) to you. 

It is a disputed question whether St. Paul had A'isited Corinth 
once or twice preyious to his writing the present Epistle. It is 
clear that he did not yisit Corinth oetween the sending of the 
first and second Epistle. If an unrecorded yisit of the Apostle to 
Corinth did actually occur, it must haye taken place during his 
residence at Ephesus, preyious to his writing the first Epistle. 
And this is not in itself improbable, since from 2 Cor. xi. 25 it is 
plain that we haye not in the Acts a complete account of his 
trayels and sufierings. 

Now the first of the three passages giyen aboye would seem to 
imply that he had only been once at Corinth, since he speaks of 
his approaching yisit as a second benefit ; but Alford and some 
others suppose that the passage refers to St. Paul's intention of 
visiting CSorinth twice — first on his way to Macedonia, and again 
on his return. If this interpretation be correct, the passage cannot 
be adduced as a proof that the Apostle had yisited Corinth only 
once before writing the two Epistles. The second passage is 
translated by the same critic, / am ready to come the third time, 
not lam the third time ready to come. And he renders the third 
passage. This third time I am coming to you. For a complete 
statement of the question, we must refer our readers to Alford's 
Greek Testament, and to Davidson's Introduction, where the 
contrary view is maintained. 

c. (ii. 14.) Now thanks be unto God, who always causes us to 
triumph (rtp iravrort Bpiafifievovri ly/ifif ) in Christ. Two kinds 
of persons were led in triumph, the soldiers who participated in 
the victory, and the victims of the defeat. The A.V. and most 
commentators interpret the passage in the former sense, and 
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render QpiafAJBivovn by who causes to triuiwph. But this is not 
the nsnal meaning of the word -, and in Col. ii. 15, the only other 
passage in the N. T. where the word is found, it signifies to lead 
in triumph, to triumph over. Many therefore render the passage 
who triumphs over us, i.e. displays us to the world as trophies of 
his triumph in Christ. (So Alford, Wordsworth, Conybeare, &c.) 

(y. 3). ilyi Kal Ivdvadfitvoi oh yvfivol evpeOrjaofjuOa, Alford's 
rendering oi this diflScult passage is, seeina that we shall really be 
found {i.e. shall prove to be) clothed (with a body), not naked 
{i,e, without a body). For a full explanation of the difficulties 
connected with this passage, we must refer our readers to his 
notes on the first four verses of this chapter. 

(viii. 18). And we have sent with him the brother whose praise 
is in the gospel (cvavyeXt^) throughout all the churches. It is not 
known who this brother was. He has been identified with 
Barnabas, Luke, Mark, Trophimus, Silas, &c. Tlie most pro- 
bable supposition is that it was Luke. tvayyiKufi however can- 
not refer to St. Luke's Gospel, since that was written subsequently 
to this Epistle, and the word is never used in any other passage of 
the N. T. in the sense of a written Gospel. But Luke may have 
been noted for preaching the Gospel, although there is no mention 
of it in the Acts ; see however Wordsworth's note on this passage. 
From the 18th and 22nd verses of this chapter we learn that the 
bearers of this Epistle were Titas and two brethren, the second 
of whom is spoken of in the 22nd verse. The first of these, as 
we have just stated, is generally supposed to have been Luke. 
It is impossible to determine who the second brother was. He 
has been identified with Apollos, Silas, Sosthenes, Epsenetus, &c. 

(x. 12 — 18). We should exceed the limits of the present work 
if we were to attempt to give any explanation of tne numerous 
difficulties contained in these verses. We must refer our readers 
to the commentators. We may however observe that the trans- 
lation of the passage given in Conybeare's version of this Epistle, 
whether accurate or not, is at all events clearer than that of 
our A.V. 

211. Undesigned coincidences. 

1. a. In the First Epistle St. Panl announces his inten- 
tion of passing through Macedonia on his way to Corinth 
(xvi. 5). In the present Epistle we find him arrived in 
Macedonia and about to pursue his journey to Corinth. 
But in all the passages of this Epistle where Macedonia is 
mentioned, there is a reason for the mention entirely distinct 
from the purpose of showing Paul to be there. (See ix. 2, 
3, 4 ; ii. 12, 13 ; vii. 4—6.) 

h. In the First Epistle St. Paul denounces a severe 
censure against an incestuous marriage which had taken 
place amongst the Corinthian converts, and enjoins the 
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Church to expel the oSender {rom its society (v. 1—^). In 
the Second Epistle we iind this sentence executed, and tbe 
offender so affected with the punishment tliat St. Paul now 
intercedes for his restoration (ii. 7, 8). This matter is alluded 
to again in anodier passage of this Epistle, namely, vii. 
7 — ^9, 12. Ck>uld all this be without foundation ? or could 
it be put into the Second Epistle merely to furnish an 
obscure sequel to what had been said about an incestuous 
marriage in the first? 

c. In the sixteenth chapter of the First Epistle a collec- 
tion for the saints is recommended to be set forward at 
Corinth. In the Second Epistle such a collection is spoken 
of as in readiness to be received (ix. 1, 2). This is such 
a continuation of the transaction as might be expected, and 
perhaps easily counterfeited ; but there is a circumstance of 
nicety in the agreement between the two Epistles which a 
forger would scarcely have hit upon, or wnich, if he had 
hit upon it, he would have set forth with more clearness. 
The Second Epistle speaks of this collection as having been 
begun a year before (viii. 10 ; ix. 2), but not yet collected 
or paid (ix. 6 ; viii. 11 ; ix. 7). This representation agrees 
with one, and only one, supposition, namely, that every 
man had already provided the fund from which he was after- 
wards to contribute. From the First Epistle we find that 
•such was actually the case, for in that Epistle the Apostle 
charges the Corinthians up&n the first flay of the week, every 
cne of tliem, to lay by in store €u God Iicid prospered him 
(xvi. 2). 

2. In the contents of the Epistle there is a positive evi- 
dence that neither the Epistle nor the history was borrowed 
from the other. Titus bears a conspicuous part in the 
Epistle, but is not mentioned in the Acts. St. Paul's suffer- 
ings, enumerated in xi. 24 — 27, cannot be made out from 
his history as delivered in the Acts, and his escape from 
Damascus is related with much difference of circumstance 
in the two writings. (See Art. 179.) 

3. In the first chapter of the present Epistle St. Paul 
speaks of the trouble which came to tis in Asia (i. 8), and de- 
scribes the imminence of the danger which he then incurred. 
Paley thinks that the Apostle refers to the tumult at Ephesus, 
described in Acts xix., which occurred only a short time 
before the Epistle was written ; and remarks that the senti- 
ments exhibited in the Epistle are perfectly adapted to the 
situation of the writer, although it contains no mention of 
the occasion or nature of the danger which St. Paul had 
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escaped, or even of the city where it happened. He adds : 

* I cannot believe that any forger whatever should fall upon 
' an expedient so refined, as to exhibit sentiments adapted to 

* a situation, and to leave his readers to seek out that situa- 

* tion from the history ; still less that the author of a history 

* should go about to frame facts and circumstances fitted to 

* supply the sentiments which he found in the letter/ (See 
however the note on 2 Cor. i. 8.) 

4. It appears from i. 15, 16, 17, that St. Paul's original 
intention was to have visited Corinth on his way to Mace- 
donia, but that he changed his intention ; and subsequent 
passages in the Epistle prove that he ultimately resolved 
upon going through Macedonia first. 

This change of mtention is expressly mentioned only in 
the Second Epistle; but it appears from the Acts as well as 
from the Epistle that the change had taken place before the 
writing of tne First Epistle, although this appears only by 
an inference, unnoticed perhaps by every one who does not 
sit down professedly to the examination. 

In the Acts xix. 21 we are told that Paul purposed in 
the spirit, when he had passed through Macedonia and 
Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, So he sent into Macedonia . . . 
Timothy and Erastusy hut he himself stayed in Asia for 
a season. From xx. 1,2, we learn that he himself soon 
after departed for to go into Macedonia. If, therefore, he 
had ever entertained a different plan of his iourney (which 
is not hinted in the history) he must have cnan^ed his plan 
before this time. But we learn from 1 Cor. iv, 17, that 
Timothy had been sent away from Ephesus before that 
Epistle was written, therefore this change of St. Paul's in- 
tention also was prior to the writing of that Epistle. 

In the passage we have quoted from the present Epistle 
St. Paul informs the Corinthians of this change in his 
original intention, and in the following verses he discloses 
the cause of it, and alludes to some letter which he had 
previously written to them with this determination upon his 
mind. And I wrote this same unto ^ou (ii. 3.) If, as Paley 
supposes, he here alludes to the First Epistle, that Epistle 
must have been posterior to the change of his intention. 

5. If St. Paul had changed his purpose before the writing 
of the First Epistle, why did he defer explaining to the 
Corinthians the reason of that change until he wrote the 
Second? Paley answers that the cause assigned by St. 
Paul for postponing his visit to Corinth, was the disorderly 
state of the Corinthian Church at that time, and the 
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painful severities which he would have found himself 
obliged to exercise if he had come amongst them during the 
existence of these irre^larities. He was willing therefore 
to try before he came in person, what a letter of authorita- 
tive objurgation would do amongst them, and to leave time 
for the operation of the experiment. This was his scheme 
in writing the First Epistle. But it was not for him to 
acquaint them with the scheme. This full discovery of his 
motive came very naturally from the Apostle after he had 
seen the success of his measures, but would not have been 
a seasonable communication before. The whole composes a 
train of sentiment and conduct resulting from real situation 
and circumstance^ and as remote as possible from fiction or 
imposture. 

6. (xi. 9.) That which was laching to me, the "brethren 
which came from Macedonia supplied. The arrival at Corinth 
of brethren from Macedonia during St. Paul's first residence 
in that city is explicitly recorded m Acts xviii. 1 — 5, After 
these things Paul .... came to Corinih, And when Silas 
and Timet heus were come from, Macedonia. 

7. The above quotation from the Acts proves that Silas 
and Timotheus were assisting St. Paul in preaching the 
Gospel at Corinth. This statement is corroborated by the 
Epistle ; Jesus Christy who teas preached among you oy usy 
even hy me, and Silvanus^ emd Timotheus (i. 19). The corre- 
spondency is direct and obvious ; but we must remember 
that this reference is found in a writing which from many 
discrepancies we may conclude was not composed by any 
one wno had consulted the history. Moreover, the same 
person is called Silas in the Acts, Silvanus in the Epistle. 
This variation of the name shows that neither of the two 
passages was taken from the other. 

8. m. 12, 13.) When I came to Troas to preach Christ* s 
Gospel and a door was opened to me cf the Lord, I Tiad no 
rest in my spirit, because I found not Titiu my brother : but 
taking my leave of them, I went from thence into Macedonia, 

In the account of this journey, as related in Acts xx. 1, 
there is no mention of Troas, but we learn from xx. 6 — 7 
that he stopped at that city on his return from Philippi to 
Asia, and tarried there with the disciples seven days. W hich 
account proves that Troas lay in the route between Ephesus 
and Macedonia, and that St. Paul had already preached the 
Gospel there with success. 

9. (xi. 24, 26.) Of the Jews five times received I forty 
stripes save one ; th'ice was I beaten with rods ; once was I 
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sioited; tkriee I suffered skipwree k : a mipktmmdm deaf Ikme 
been im ike deep. (See Art. 180.) 

10. (iii. 1.) Do we begin agaim, to eomumemd oursebee f or 
need toe, at some others, epistles of eommendatiom to ffoml 

From Aets xFiii. 27 we learn that Apolloe had gone to 
CoriDth with letters of commendatioQ nrom the Ephesian 
ChrUtiaDs a short time before the writisg of die ^esent 
Epistle. 

We may howcrer obsenre that man j commentatars refier this 
pasfaf^e, not to Apollos, but to certain fiUse teachers, who thej 
think had arrived at Corinth with letters of oommendatioii finom 
some members of the Church at Jerusalem. 

11. (xiii. 1.) This is the third time I am cominp to yom {rptrw 
TovTo (pxo/iot). Paley snppotBes that the right meaning <^ the 
passage is, this is the third time that I have been preporing to come 
to you, and renders idvif rpirov iroifuiti ix^ IkOtiv, in xii. 14, by, 
Behold the third time I am ready to come. In accordance with 
this view he translates itq irapuw rb deimpov, as if I were present 
the second time, and asserts that if the passage imports that the 
writer had been at Corinth twice before, it oversets ererj con- 
gruitj which he has endeavoured to establish. But he imagines 
that the Apostle could have paid a second visit to Corinth only 
after his imprisonment at Kome, and therefore, that if such was 
the case, the Second Epistle must have been written after that 
imprisonment; whereas it is perfectly possible that St. Paul may 
have paid a second visit to Corinth during the first part of his 
residence at Ephesus, which would not interfere witn the date 
usually assigned to the Epistle. Alford renders the thiee 
passages which we have just quoted. This third time lam coming 
to you ; Behold I am ready to come the third time ; and, As when 
present the second time; supposing that the Apostle visited 
Corinth twice before the writing of the First Epistle ; and this 
hypothesis is adopted also by Conybeare, Neauder, Olshausen, 
anu many other commentators, both ancient and modem, although 
there is much difference of opinion at what place in the narrative 
of the Acts this second visit should be inserted. Wordsworth, 
Davidson, etc. agree with Paley in supposing that St. Paul 
had visited Corinth only once, at the time of writing the present 
Epistle. 

12. (x. 14 — 16.) We are come as far as to you also in 
preaching the gospel cf^ Christ . . . The words of the quo- 
tation imply lliat Corinth was the extremity of St. Paul's 
travels hitherto. In the account of St. Paul's first journey 
into Europe, which was the only one which he had taken 
before the writing of the Epistle, we find that Corinth was 
^^ e last place which he visited in Greece ; that it was the 
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place from which he returned into Asia, and was as such 
the boundary and limit of his progress. 

Note, The passage must not be interpreted too literally. St. 
Paul had prooably yisited other cities in Achaia besides CTorinth, 
since the present Epistle is addressed to all the saints who are in 
Achaia, and throughout the Epistle he speaks of the Churches of 
Achaia as if he were personally acquainted with them. We have 
no reason to suppose that he confined his activity to its metro- 
polis, and must interpret the passage as referring to Achaia 
generally, not to Corinth alone. 

Sect. 7. — The epistle to the Romans. 

212. Origin and state of the Church at Borne. It 
is uncertain when Christianity was first planted at Rome. 
Its introduction has been attributed by some to the strangers 
cf Rome who were present at Jerusalem on the day of 
Fentecost (Actsii. 10), and may have returned with the seed 
of the divine word ; by others, to the Christians who were 
dispersed by the persecution which arose after the martyr- 
dom of Stephen, some of whom may have found their way 
to Rome, whilst Alford thinks that the Roman Church owed 
its origin partly to believing Jews who had returned or been 
attracted thither in the first days of Christianity, but mainly 
to persons converted under Paul's own preaching; and this 
view is supported by the long list of salutations in chap, 
xvi. to Christians with whom the Apostle was personally 
acquainted. The Romanists as a body maintain that St. 
Peter was the founder, and the first bishop of the Church of 
Rome ; but although this opinion is supported not merely 
by the Clementines (2nd century), but also to a certain ex- 
tent by Clemens Alexandrinus, Eusebius and Jerome, it is 
utterly irreconcilable with the N .T. itself, since St. Paul, in the 
Epistles written by him from Rome, makes no allusion to St. 
Peter, and sends no salutation to him in the present Epistle. 

It is evident from the Epistle itself (i. 8) that the Church 
at Rome was numerous ; that it was composed of Jews and 
Gentiles (i. 13; vii. 1); and that disputes had arisen between 
these two parties with respect to the obli^tion of the 
Mosaic law. The Jewish Christians still adhered to the 
rites of the ceremonial law, and perhaps insisted that the 
Gentiles should to some extent follow their example; 
although it does not appear that they maintained that cir- 
cumcision was absolutely necessary for salvation. The 
Gentile converts, on the other hand, boldly asserted their 

R 
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Christian liberty, esteeming all days and all meats alike ; 
but probably showed a want of Christian charity in carrying 
out their own opinions too ostentatiously, and manifesting 
no consideration for thejprejudicesof their Jewish brethren. 
We may naturally conclude that their differences of opinion 
caused much disunion, and were very detrimental to the 
spread of the Gospel. 

213. Authorship and integrity. This Epistle has 
always been acknowledged to be the genuine production of 
St. Paul. It is quoted by Clemens Romanus, Polycarp, 
Theophilus of Antioch, Clemens Alexandrinus, Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, etc. 

Some of the German critics have rejected the last two 
chapters, or parts of these chapters, as not properly belong- 
ing to the Epistle. The objectors do not deny that they 
were written by St. Paul, but consider them to be a distinct 
supplemental Epistle, or rather memorandum, addressed to 
the bearer of that intended for the Romans. Marcion re- 
jected them because they opposed his doctrines, but there is 
no authority from mss., vss., or Fathers to warrant us in 
suspecting tnem. The arguments of those critics who would 
disconnect these chapters from the rest of the Epistle are too 
fanciful to require any lengthened notice ; but there is one 
passage of these chapters whose genuineness has been dis- 
puted with a greater appearance of reason. The passage to 
which we refer is the doxology at the end of the Epistle 
(xvi. 25—27). 

1. These verses are omitted by two late uncials, and Jerome 
says that they were wanting in some mss. in his time. They are 
found in all other mss. now extant, and in all vss. The external 
evidence is therefore decidedly in favour of the genuineness of the 
passage. 

2. It is not so clear that the position which they occupy is the 
correct one. 

a. They are found in their present position in N, B, C, D, E, 
and a few cursives ; in the Vulgate ana some other vss, and in 
some Latin Fathers. 

h. They are placed at the end of chap. xiv. by one late uncial, 
and almost all the cursives, by some vss., and the Greek Fathers. 

c. They are found in botn places in A, three cursives, and 
one vs. 

Some few editors, therefore, have removed the passage to the 
end of chap. xiv. {e.g, Wetstein, Griesbach, Mill, &c.), but 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Wordsworth, and a great ma- 
jority of the editors retain it in its usual place. 

The internal arguments against the genuineness of the passage 
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are yery frivolous. The reader will find them clearly stated and 
satisfactorily refitted in Davidson's Introduction, 

214. Time and place. We learn from the Epistle itself 
that it was written when St. Paul was preparing to go to 
Jerusalem with the collections made by toe Churches of 
Macedonia and Achaia, for the relief of tne poor brethren in 
Judsea (xv. 25 — 27). In the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
^vi, 1—4), the Apostle mentions his intention of visiting 
Corinth, and speaks of the possibility of his going up to 
Jerusalem with the contributions of Achaia ; in his Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians the subject of the contribution is 
a^ain brought forward, and he declares that he is about to 
visit them immediately. In his speech before Felix, which 
was delivered soon after the end of his third missionary 
journey, he states that he had come up to Jerusalem to bring 
alms and offerings (Acts xxiv. 17); we may therefore con- 
clude that tne Epistle was written from Corinth during his 
three months' stay at that place, in his third missionary 
journey, a'.d. 57 or 58. 

We may also infer that the Epistle was written at 
Corinth, from the fact that Gains and Erastus, who unite 
with Paul in sending salutations to the Christians at Rome, 
were both of them inhabitants of Corinth; and that Phoebe, 
a deaconess of the Church at Cenchrea, which was the seaport 
of Corinth, IS also commended to the Romans (see below, 
Art. 217, 2). 

215. Occasion and object. Although St. Paul, at the 
time of writing the Epistle, had never visited Rome, he had 
been made acquainted with the state of the Roman Church, 
and the disputes which had arisen between the Jewish and 
Gentile parties, by Aquila and his wife Priscilla^ who had 
been expelled from Rome by the edict of Claudius, and after 
being converted to Christianity by the Apostle during his 
second missionary journey, had returned again to Rome, and 
were actually residing there when the Epistle was written 
(xvi. 3). St. Paul had long been desirous of visiting the 
Christians at Rome, that he might stren^hen their faith, 
and impart to them some spiritual gift (i. 11); but as he 
had hitnerto been prevented from visiting them, he availed 
himself of the occasion of Phoebe's departure to Rome to 
send them the present Epistle. His object was to compose 
the differences between the Jewish and Gentile Christians 
at Rome, to guard them against the errors of Judaizing 
teacherS; and to show that the whole human race were now 
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to be admitted into the religion of Jesus, indiscriminately, 
and free from every other obligation. 

The great doctrine laid down in this Epistle is that of 
justification by faith alone, without the works of the law ; 
and the admission of the Gentiles into the Church of God is 
shown to be the necessary consequence of this doctrine. In 
fact, this important trutn is inculcated in every one. of St. 
Paul's Epistles, and is the main topic discussed in three of 
them, namely, the Epistle to the Gralatians, the Hebrews, 
and the one before us. 

216. Contents. The first eleyen chapters are doctrinal, and 

relate. to Justification by Faith; the four next chapters consist of 

practical instructions to the Roman Christians, and the Epistle 

concludes with numerous salutations and a doxology. 
We subjoin a brief analysis of the Epistle. 

Introduction i. l — 15 

The leading subject of the Epistle stated, The just 
shall live hy faith 16, 17 

The Gentiles have sinned by violating the law of 
nature .' 18 to end 

The Jews have sinned by violating the Mosaic law . ii. 

The objections of the Jews against the preceding 

statement answered iii. l — 19 

Both Jews and Gentiles must be justified without the 

works of the law, through faith in Christ . . 20 — 30 

As appears by the exam{>le of Abraham . . . iv. 

The blessed fruits of justification . . . .v. 1 — 1 1 

As all men are involved in the consequences of Adam's 
fall, so salvation through Christ is offered to all 
men 12 to end 

The doctrine of justification by faith affords no 
countenance to sin, but rather lays us under the 
strongest obligations to holiness . . . . vi. 

The statement, that we are not under the law but under 
grace, illustrated by a familiar image derived from 
matrimony vii. 1 — 6 

The law is not sin, but is nevertheless inefficacious as 
a means of sanctification 7 — 24 

But this defect is supplied by the grace of the Holy 

Spirit under the gospel 25 — viii. 11 

The blessed privileges of those who are under grace . 12 to end 

The rejection of the Jews explained — God's promises 
were not made to all the seed of Abraham, for 
Ishmael and Esau were rejected ; moreover the re- 
jection of the Jews and admission of the Gentiles 
were foretold by the prophets . . . . ix. x. 

But this rejection is neither total nor final . . . xi. 
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The Apostle enjoins holiness, humility, and other 
practical duties xii. xiii. 

And also mutual forbearance with respect to the 
neglect or observance of particular days and ab- 
stinence from certain meats .... xiv. — xv. 13 

Excuses his freedom in writing to them on the plea 
that he is the Apostle of the Gentiles, expresses his 
inteiftion of visiting them shortly . . . xy. 14 to end 

And concludes with numerous salutations and a dox- 
ology xvi. 

The Epistle to the Homans is perhaps the most difficult book 
of the New Testament, and commentators differ materially in 
their expositions of the argument, more particularly with respect 
to the seventh chapter. The comparison between the obligation 
of matrimony and that of the law must not be pressed too closely ; 
for in the example, the wife who survives is n:ee, whereas in the 
thing treated of it is the dead person who is liberated (see Alford). 
Again, the interpretation of die term vdfioc is a subject of much 
controversy, some supposing that it refers to the Mosaic law only ; 
others believing that it includes the law of nature, as well as that 
of Moses. Macknight, Middleton, and others observe that in the 
words yivbXTKOvoi ydp vofiov \dKCj (vii. 1), vofiov is without the 
article, and must mean law in general, and not the law of Moses. 
Accordingly they render the passage, not, for I speak to those ivho 
know the law (i,e» the law of Moses), as-the A. V. has it ; but, for 
I speak to persons who know law {i.e. law generally). But Alford 
and many other commentators think that the word vofiov in this 
passage refers to the law of Moses only. 

Another passage of great difficulty occurs in viii. 19 — 23, 
where i? Kviffig is supposed by some to mean the whole visible 
creation ; by others, ail sentient and intelligent creatures, i.e. the 
human race ; whilst a few limit it to the moral creation, i.e. the 
Christian Church. And in ver. 20, For the creature was made 
subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him who had 
subjected it (Sid rbv vTrord^avra), viroTd^avra is understood by 
some of Adam, by others of Satan, by others, again, of God. 
Alford prefers the last interpretation, because ' virordkavra im- 
' plies a conscious act of intentional subjugation, and not merely 
' an unconscious occasioning of the subjugation.' 

Again, ix. 3, ijvxo/iijv ydp avrog iyH dvdOefia tivai dirb rov 
XpiffTov virkp Tuiv ddt\<pStv fiov, which is rendered in the A. V., 
For I could wish that myself were accursed from Christ for my 
brethren, is a passage about which qommentators differ widely. 
Some think that dvdOefia dirb rov Xpitrrov signifies excommunica- 
tion from the Christian Church ; others, separation by death ; 
but the most general interpretation is, I could wish (if it were 
possible, or lawful) to be utterly cut off from Christ and devoted 
to perdition, the imperfect being here used for the optative with 
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6v. Bp. Handenoo renders r/irxofup^, I did wiskj and 
that the Apostle preferred God's glorj eren to his own 
but few are likely to adopt this interpretatkn. 

We hare merelj giren a sample of the passages whkk bac« 
occasioned the most oontroversj ; the whole Episue is indeed ftll 
of difficulties, and there is great danger lest the reader should be 
confounded in a vtildemess of conflicting commentators; we 
would therefore recommend students to read the Epistle not oolj 
crarefullj, but nlowly ; and to resume the subject at ^*ntSTit in- 
terrab, if they are desirous of arriving at any satisfibctorj con- 
clusion with respect to the numerous disputed passages which it 
contains. 

217. Undeskned coincidences. 

1. Sut now 1 go to Jertutdem to minister unto the saintSy 
for it hath pletued them cf Macedonia and Achaia^ to make a 
certain contribution for the poor saints which are at Jerusalem 
(xv. 25, 26). See above, Art. 179. 

2. a. Seven persons are mentioned in the Epistle as join- 
ing with St. Paul in salutations to the Roman Christians; 
namely, Timothy, Lucius, Jason, Sosipater, Tertius, Gains, 
and Quartus (xvi.21— 23). 

The Epistle was evidently written from Corinth, in St. 
Paul's third missionary journey, just before he departed into 
Asia. Now in Acts xx. 4, the following persons are men- 
tioned as accompanying St. Paul into Asia on that occasion ; 
Sopater, Aristarchus, Secundus, Gains, Timothy, Tychicus, 
and Trophimus. Three names occur in both lists, and this 
is perhaps as much coincidence as could be expected from 
reality, for it is probable that there were many eminent 
Christians at Connth who were not known to the Roman 
Church, and also many who were with St. Paul in Greece, 
yet did not accompany the Apostle into Asia. But it is 
probable that if either the Acts or the Epistle was forged 
from the other, the two lists would have agreed en- 
tirely. 

h. In the Epistle (xvi. 3) we find the salutation Chreet 
Aouila a?id Priscilla. Now we find that they had origin- 
ally been inhabitants of Rome, that Paul became acquainted 
with them at Corinth in his second journey (Acts xviii. 2) ; 
that they went with him into Asia, were settled for some 
time at Ej)liesus (Acts xviii. 18, 19), and were with him 
when he wrote from that place the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians (1 Cor. xvi. 19), during his third missionary 
' urney. A considerable period elapsed between the dates 
" that Epistle and the one before us ; so that there was 
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quite sufficient time for the return of Aquila and Priscilla 
n'om Ephesus to Rome. As it is, therefore, all things are 
consistent. But if the notes of time in the Epistle to the 
Romans had fixed it to any period before St. Paul's visit to 
Corinth, there would have been a contradiction, because it 
would have been prior to his acquaintance with them ; or 
if we were led by those notes to conclude that the Epistle 
was written before or nearly at the same time as the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, there would also be a contradic- 
tion, because at that time Aquila and Priscilla were with 
St. Paul. 

Paley observes, in reference to this coincidence, that 
there is great danger in scattering names and circumstances 
in writings like the present, because they are often impli- 
cated with dates and places, and nothing but truth can 
preserve consistency. 

c. (xvi. 3, 4.) Greet Aquila and Priscilla, my fellow- 
workers in Christ Jesus, .... unto whom not only I give 
thanks^ hut also all the churches of the Gentiles. In the Acts 
(xviii.) we find that Paul abode in the same house with 
Aquila and Priscilla at Corinth ; and that he was harassed 
during his residence at that place by the opposition of the 
unbelieving Jews ; and we may conclude that they adhered 
to the Apostle during the contest, since they went with him 
into Asia when he left the city. It is probable therefore 
that they took a leading part in the great controversy of 
that day — the question of the admission of the Gentiles into 
the Church of God — and were therefore entitled to thanks 

from, all the churches of the Gentiles. 

The two last coincidences depend upon the time, the two 
following regard the place, of the Epistle. 

d. (xvi. 23.) Erastus the chamberlain of the city saluteth 
you. Hence we may conclude that Erastus was chamberlain 
of Corinth. This is confirmed by 2 Tim. iv. 20, Erastus 
abode at Corinth. 

e. (xvi. 1.) / commend to you Phoebe which is a servant of 
the church which is at Cenchrea, Cenchrea was the seaport 
of Corinth ; and we learn that St. Paul had visited Cenchrea 
from Acts xviii. 18, Paul sailed thence (i.e. from Corinth) 
into Syria, having shorn his head in Cenchrea, 

3. (xv. 25 — 28.) But now I go up unto Jerusalem to 
minister to the saints. When therefore I have performed 
this, I will come by you into Spain. 

In Acts xix. 21, just before St. Paul's visit to Corinth, we 
read, Paul purposed in the spirit, when he had parsed through 
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Macedonia and Achaia, to go to JerwaJem, saying y After I 
ka/ife been there, I must also see Rome, 

In both passages Paul expresses an intention of visiting 
Rome after passing through Macedonia and Achaia, and 
proceeding tnence to Jerusalem. The conformity is per- 
fect, but if it had been designed, there would have been no 
mention of Spain in the passage in the Epistle, or else H 
would have oeen inserted in the Acts as well as in the 
Epistle. 

4. (xY. 19.) From Jerusalem, and round about unto lUyri' 
cum, I havejfully preached the gospel of Christ, 

We read in Acts xx. 2, He departed for to go into Mace- 
donia ; and when he had gone over these parts, and had given 
much exhortation, he came into Greece. 

Macedonia bordered upon Illyricum, and we may reason- 
ably infer that the Apostle's travels in Macedonia would 
bring him to the confines of Illyricum, which appear to 
have been the external boundary of his travels up to this 
period. But the name of Illyricum occurs nowhere in the 
4cts. 

5. (xv. 30.) I beseech you that ye strive togetJier with me 
in your prayers to God for me, that I may be delivered from 
them that do not believe in Judcea, 

Acts XX. 22, 23. And now I go unto Jerusalem, not know- 
ing the things that shall befall me there, save that the Holy 
Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying that bonds and afflic- 
tions abide me. 

The same journey to Jerusalem is spoken of in both 
passages ; both represent the Apostle's sense of danger in 
the approaching visit to Jerusalem : but the Epistle was 
written before the journey, whereas the words in the Acts 
were spoken by him during that journey to the elders of the 
Church at Miletus, and it is natural that his fears should be 
greater when he was actually on his journey than imme- 
diately before his setting out upon it. 

6. We find also from the conclusion of the Acts that he 
was not delivered from the unbelieving Jews, but, on the 
contrary, that he was taken into custody at Jerusalem, and 
brought to Rome a prisoner. If the Epistle had been forged 
from the Acts, the forger would not have made St. Paul 
utter prayers, with apparent hopes of success, which he must 
have known were frustrated in the issue. 

7. In Acts xxi. 29, the Christians at Jerusalem say to St. 
Paul, Thou seest, brother, how many thousands of Jews there 
are which believe ; and they are all zealous of the law, and 
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thejf are informed of thee that thou teachest all the Jews which 
are among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, saying^ thai they 
ought not to circumcise their children, neither to walk after 
the customs. 

If St. Paul openly professed the opinions ^hich the 
Epistle contains, the matter is accounted for. The Epistle 
asserts that the Gentile convert, who did not observe the law 
of Moses, held as advantageous a situation in his religious 
interests as the Jewish convert who did ; and it was surely 
an easy inference that there could be no strong reason for 
observing that law at all. 

8. a. The Epistles to the Romans and the Galatians re- 
late to the same general question ; but St. Paul had founded 
the Church in Galatia, whereas he had never been at Rome. 
Accordingly, in the Epistle to the Galatians, he puts the 
point in a great measure upon authority : Behold I Paul 
say unto you that, if ye be circumcised^ Christ shall pro/it 
you nothing ^Gal. v. 2. See also i. 6, 11, 12; iv. 11, 12; 
V. 2). But m the Epistle to the converts of Rome, where 
his authority was not established, he puts the same points 
upon argument. This distinction between the two Epistles 
is suited to the relation in which the Apostle stood to his 
different correspondents. 

h. The Jews at Rome were numerous, and probably 
formed a large proportion of the new converts. Now in the 
present Epistle we observe a peculiarity which might be 
expected from a Jew writing to a Jew. Wherever the 
Apostle's argument leads him to say anything derogatory 
from the Jewish institution, he constantly follows it by a 
softening clause. In ii. 28, having pronounced that lie is 
not a Jew which is one outwardly, neither that circumcision 
which is outward in the flesh, he adds immediately. What 
advantage then hath the Jew, or wJiat profit is there in cir^ 
cumcision? Much every way, (See also iii. 28 — 31; vii. 
6, 7 ; viii. 3 ; ix. 31—33 ; x. 20, 21 ; xi. 1.) 

Sect. 8. — The epistle to the ephesians. 

218. Account of the Church at Ephesus. Ephesus, on 
the river Cayster, was the principal city of the Roman pro- 
vince of Proconsular Asia. 

Asia in the N. T. never means the whole of that large diyision 
of the globe which we call Asia, nor even the whole of Asia 
Minor ; but only the western portion of that country, comprising 
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the districts of Mysia, Lydia, and Caria. Comp. Acts ii. 9, 10, 
The dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judea, ana Cappadoda, in 

Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pampkylia In 1 Pet. 1. 1, 

Fhrygia appears to be included in the term Asia, So also Pliny. 
In very eany times the word was used in a still more limited 
sense. Homer confines it to the plain of the Cayster, 

'Atriifi kv Xiinoivi KavtrTpiov dfjupi puOpct. — II. ii. 461. 

Ephesus was famous for its temple of Artemis, which was 
one of the seven wonders of the ancient world ; and its in- 
habitants were noted for their skill in magic, their profligacy 
and licentiousness. Christianity was first planted at Ephesus 
by St. Paul in his second missionary journey, a.d. 53 or 54. 
His stay on that occasion was short, but he returned in the 
same or the following year, and preached the word with 
great success, a.d. 54 — 67, for nearly three years. Incon- 
sequence of his exertions, a numerous Church was founded 
there, chiefly composed of Gentile converts. No other visit 
of St. Paul to Ephesus is recorded in the Acts, but we learn 
from XX. 17, 38, that on his return to Jerusalem he sent for 
the elders of the Ephesian Church to meet him at Miletus, 
and bade them farewell in a most touching speech. We do 
not learn either from the Acts or the present Epistle of any 
divisions or irregularities among the Ephesians, like those 
which distracted the Church at Corinth. In the Apostle's 
address to the Ephesian elders there is indeed a warning 
against false teachers ; but they are spoken of as future evils, 
not as actually existing at Ephesus at the time when the 
speech was delivered. 

The present Epistle, if it was really addressed to the 
Church at Ephesus, shows that the members of that Church 
were persons whom the Apostle had no occasion to rebuke, 
and with whom he was not under the necessity of engaging 
in controversy. 

219. Authorship and integrity. The Epistle was 
unanimously received by the early Christian Church. It is 
alluded to by Ignatius and Polycarp ; and expressly quoted 
by Irenseus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, and other 
Fathers. It has indeed been rejected as a forgery by some 
of the recent German critics, but their fanciful arguments 
have met with little favour among our own countrymen, 
and cannot be weighed in the scale against the unanimous 
consent of the early Church. The integrity of the Epistle 
has never been disputed. 

220. Persons to whom it was addressed. This is a 
subject of much dispute. 
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a. The common opinion is that it was addressed to the 
Ephesians. This is corroborated by the testimony of all the 
Christian Fathers, and by the fact that all extant mss. which 
have any title prefixed to the Epistle exhibit the words Trpdg 
'E^sffiovg, 

We also find from the first verse of the Epistle that it 
was addressed to the saints who are in Ephesus {Iv "R^kaifi), 
This would of itself be conclusive if the reading of the 
passage were not disputed. All the vss. and all extant 
MSS., except three, support the reading of the Textus 
Receptus. 

h. Many eminent critics think that this Epistle was ad- 
dressed to the Laodiceans. The words kv 'E^ler^ are omitted 
in one cursive, andin the Sinaitic and Vatican mss., although 
in both these they have been added by a later hand. As 
these two are the only mss. of the fourth century which 
are now extant, their concurrence against the common 
reading is a fact of great importance. Moreover, Basil and 
Jerome assert that iv £^c(7^ was wanting in some copies in 
their time. The foUowmg passage in Basil^s book against 
Eunomius has been often quoted and discussed in this con- 
troversy. ^ And writing to the Ephesians, as truly united 
' by knowledge to Him who is, he calls them in a special 
^ sense those who are, saying to the saints (roTc ovai) who are, 
^ and the faithful in Christ Jesus. For thus those before us 
' have transmitted it, and we have found it in the ancient 
^ copies.' From this passage it is clear that in ancient mss., 
handed down from previous centuries, he found kv 'E0£(Ty 
omitted. 

Tertullian also informs us that Marcion wished to alter 
the title (titulum) by reading Trpbg Aaoduckag, If he did alter 
the title, he must have expunged iv 'E0g(Ty from the text. 
But whether he found the omission in copies then existing 
cannot now be determined. Tertullian himself appears to 
have believed that the Epistle was inscribed to the Ephe- 
sians. 

Internal evidence also is adduced in favour of this opinion. 
First, although St. Paul had spent nearly three years at 
Ephesus, the Epistle does not contain a single message of 
personal greeting. Secondly, it is asserted niat, in i. 15, he 
intimates that he knew of the conversion of the persons to 
whom he was writing only by report. Thirdly, in iii. 2, he 
uses the expression, if (ccyf) ye heard the dispensation of 
the graee given unto me, implying thereby that his readers 
knew of his Apostleship only by nearsay. Fourthly, in iv. 
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21 y tiie expreffian ifio he (dyi) tkmt ife hm€ iemrd Um {Le, 
Cbrift) leadi ns to eooclade that tfaiey had been reteadj 
eonrtrted. 

To the^e argonieDts in faToar of the Bifisdt faaring been 
iLddremted to toe Laodiceans it has been answered, that Basil 
and Jefxrme reco^ize it as addressed to the Eph^ians ; that 
the tentimony of Marcion is of no weight ; tluitthe absenee 
of all salutations may be accounted for bv the nomber dT 
the Christians at Epbesns, which would nare rendered it 
imprudent to make inridious distinctions ; or by die sop- 
[K^sition that Tychicus, the bearer of the Epistle, was chaiged 
to supply by word of mouth all that was wanting of personal 
greeting; that in i. 15 the Apostle speaks of the camttmrnanet 
and not the firtt hearing of their faith ; and iinidly, diat in 
iii. Uf and iv. 21 , tlyt ought not to be rendered if uid if so 
be that ; but tinee, 

c. Another solution of the difficulty is that the Episde 
was a circular letter, intended for the use of several Churches 
in Asia. This hypothesis has been adopted by many eminent 
critics, who, however, differ with respect to the reading 
h 'K^ttrtp, which some insert and others omit; whilst others, 
a^ain, suppose that a blank space was originally left after 
role oimv, and that this space was afterwaras filled up with 
thf* name of the town to which each particular copy of the 
EpJHtle was sent. 

221. Time and place. From Ephes. iii. 1, iv. 1, vi. 20, 
Col. iv. 3, Philem. 9, we learn that the Epistles to the Ephe- 
sians, the Colossians, and Philemon were written during St. 
Paul's imprisonment. They were written about the same 
time, for Tychicus was the bearer of the present Epistle 
(vi. 21), and that to Philemon was carried by Onesimus 
(Philem, 10 — 12), whilst Tychicus and Onesimus are men- 
tioned as the bearers of the Epistle to the Colossians (Col. 
iv. 7 — 0). Besides, the same persons, namely, Mark, Luke, 
Aristarchns, and Demas, are represented as present with the 
Apostle when he wrote both the last two Epistles. The only 
point that remains to be decided is whether these three 
Epistles were written during St. PauPs captivity at Rome or 
at Caesarea. The general opinion is that they were written 
at Home, and this hypothesis appears to be the more pro- 
bable one, because, when the Epistles were written, St. Paul 
was able to preach the Gospel (Eph. vi. 19, 20), and expected 
soon to visit Phrygia (Philem. 22), which he could not have 
(lone during his imprisonment atCsesarea. Moreover, from 
Philem. 22, where St. Paul expresses a hope of being soon 
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released, we may conclude that the three Epistles were 
written from Rome towards the end of St. Paul's first im- 
prisonment in that city, a.d. 62 or 63. 

The striking similarity between the Epistles to the 
Epheeians and the Colossians is an additional proof that 
they were written about the same time (see 224, 1), but it 
cannot be ascertained which of the two was written first. 
The arguments ursed on either side are unsatisfactory. In 
the absence therefore of any conclusive evidence on the 
subject we have placed the Epistle to the Ephesians first, in 
conformity with the generally received opinion. 

We would however observe, that as Tychicus and Onesimus 
are mentioned as the bearers of the Epistle to the Colossians, it is 
natural to conclude that that Epistle was delivered first, and that 
the bearers then separated, and carried the other two Epistles to 
their respective destinations. 

222. Occasion and design. It appears probable that St. 
Paul, having occasion to send Tychicus to Colosse, availed 
himself of the opportunity to write the present Epistle to 
the Christians at Ephesus, among whom he had resided so 
long, and in whose spiritual welfare he was so deeply in- 
terested. We find in it no allusions to false teachers, no 
topics of controversy, and none of the reproofs which are so 
frequent in his other Epistles ; we may therefore conclude 
that it was written simply with a view of establishing the 
readers in the faith of Christ, and encouraging them to 
persevere in their holy calling. 

223. Contents. Introductory salutation . . i. 1,2 
St. Paul thanks God for the spiritual blessings be- 
stowed on the elect 3 — 14 

And for the faith and love manifested by those to 

whom the EjHstle is written . . . . 15 to end 

He contrasts their former condition as heathens with 

their state after conversion ii. 

Declares the mystery of the free admission of the 

Gentiles into God's Church iii. 1 — 6 

Whereof he was made a minister .... 7 — 12 

Exhorts them not to faint at his tribulations . . 13 

And prays that they may be strengthened in the 
faith, and in the knowledge of Christ's love towards 

them 14 to end 

He then exhorts them to unity . . . . iv. 1 — 16 

And holiness of life . iv. 17 — v. 21 

Treats of the duties of wives and husbands . . v. 22 to end 
Of children and parents vi. 1—4 
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wAndof servants and masters 5 — ^9 

Exhorts them to put on the whole armour of God . 10 — ^20 

Commends Tychicus to them 21, 22 

And concludes with a benediction . . . . 23 to end 

a. (ii. 14.) Who hath made both one, and hath broken down 
the middle wall of partition hetioeen us {rb futroroixov rov 
ippayfiov Xvffag). See above, Art. 67. 

b. (v. 13.) TTav ydp rb t^avipovfitvov «piuc l<m, A. V. for 
whatsoever doth make manifest is light, tpavepovfiat occurs 
nearly fifty times in the N. T., and in no other passage is 
it used in an active sense, therefore Wordsworth, Aliord, 
EUicott, and others render, for all thai is made manifest 
(or is being made manifest) is ligJu, Grotius takes ipavepov- 
fievov in an active sense, and renders, whatsoever doth mani- 
fest any things that is light, Bloomfield takes the word in 
a middle sense, and interprets, whatever sJwws itself (as the 
life of good Christians) is light (or tends to enlighten 
the dark and ignorant heathens). 

c. (v. 14.) Wherefore he saith, Awake thou thai sleepesty 
and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee Ugh 
{sTTiipavfTH (Toi). See above, Art. 94 r. 

d. V. 16. l^ayopa^ofisvoi rov Kaipbvy A.V. redeeming the time. 
Some render this buying back the tiTne, i.e, endeavouring to re- 
cover the time that has been lost by making the best use of what 
remains. But xaipbg = opportunity, not time, and k^ayopa^oiuu 
= to buy out of another's possession for one's self. The phrase 
ought to be rendered, buying up the opportunity, or forestalling 
opportunity, as in Conybeare's translation of this Epistle. 

Because the days are evil, that is, either dangerous, and therefore 
the season of your usefulness may be short ; or morally evil, and 
therefore it is your duty to seize on every opportunity to counter- 
act the evil of the days. 

Some refer the clause to dicpiPatg TrspiirartXre, instead of 

e^ayopat^ofievot, Walk circumspectly because the days are 

dangerous (i.e. full of temptations). 

224. Undesigned coincidences. 

1. The present Epistle and that to the Colossians appear 
to have been transmitted to their respective Churches by the 
same messenger, Tychicus; both represent the writer as 
under imprisonment for the Gospel, and both treat of the 
same general subject. We find accordingly a close resem- 
blance of style and diction between the two Epistles ; many 
expressions and even whole sentences are alike : but we more 
frequently find a variation in the order of the words and 
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phrases employed, or in the words and phr&ses themselves, 
which would scarcely have occurred to a forger. 

The following table, given by Home, exhibits the corre- 
sponding passages of the two Epbtles : 



:p£ 


i.i. 


1.3 


Col. i. 


1,2 


Eph 


iv.2— 4 


Col. ii. 


12—16 






6.7 




13 


.« 


16 




19 






10 




19,20 


.. 


22—25 


• • • 

„ m. 


9,10 






15,16 




8.4 


» 


17—21 


„ i.21,ii. 


6,iu.8-10 






17—31 




»— 16 


)• 


29 


,. iv. 


6 




22, iv 


. 10, 11 




16-^8 


.> 


82 


» iii. 


12,13 




19, 


ii.1^6 


.. "• 


12,13 


.. 


81 




8 




ii. 


1 


.. i* 


21 


.> 


V. 5 


., iii* 


6 






13—16 




20, ii. 14 


.. 


6 




9 




iii. 


1 


• 


24,25 


.> 


7,8 




7.8 






8 




26—29 


.. 


16,16 


„ iv. 


5 






Eph. 


V, 


18-20 


Col. 


iii. 


16—17 








.1 


21—23 


, Ti. 1—9 


.« 


18-25, iv. 1 








.. 




18—20 


.. 




2-4 








»» 




21,22 


»» 




7-9 





2. The figurative use of the word ricTies occurs frequently 
throughout St. Paul's Epistles, and abounds in the one 
before us. (See above, Art. 183.) 

3. We find in this Epistle several instances of a species 
of digression peculiar to St. Paul, which Paley terms ffoinff 
off at a word. (See above, Art. 183.) 

4. Faley asserts that the present Epistle was not written to 
the Church at Ephesus, but to the Laodiceans. He argues from 
the absence of all allusions to St. Paul's preaching at Ephesus in 
this Epistle ; and from the expression in i. 15, after I heard of 
pour jaithf which, in his opinion, implies that St. Paul was not 
personallv acquainted with the persons to whom the Epistle is 
addressed. He thinks it probable that it is actually the Epistle 
to the Laodiceans referred to in Col. iv. 16. The question has 
already been discussed in Art. 220; the signification of the 
passage in the Colossians will be examined in our notes on that 
Epistle. 

5. hi, 20.) For which I am an amhassador in hands (kv 
aXvaei), In Acts xxviii. we are informed that St. Paul, on 
his arrival at Rome, was sufiered to dwell by himself with 
a soldier that kept him. Amongst the Romans, the prisoner 
was bound to the soldier by a single chain. The word ^vtrig 
is nowhere used in the singular number to express any other 
kind of custody. When the prisoner's hands or feet were 
bound together, the word was Sedfioi, hands ,2^ in Actsxxvi. 
29. When the prisoner was confined between two soldiers, 
two chains were emploved, as in the case of Peter (Acts 
zii. 6), where the plural oKvatiQ is found. 
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Sect. 9. — ^Thb bpistls to the oolossians. 

225. Origin and state of the Chnreh at Oolosss, aad 
design of tilie present ^pistle. 

Colosss was a town in Phrygia not far distant from 
Laodicea. Many of the most ancient mss. have Colassse, 
and this form is supported also by several yss. and Fathers. 
Both forms are found in classical writers, but on coins we 
find the form Colossse, not Colassse. Davidson infers that 
Colossae was the right and original appellation, Colassro the 
name popularly known. Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, 
Scrivener, &c., adopt the form Colassee. 

It is very uncertain when and by whom the Church at 
Colossce was founded. Some think that it was founded by 
St. Paul himself, who travelled twice through Phrygia (Acts 
zvi. 6 ; xviii. 23); and they brin^ forward in support of this 
view several passages of the Epistle, in which St. Paul ad- 
dresses the Colossians as converts, disciples, and friends 
(see i. 6, 8, 23 ; ii. 6 — 7, &c.). They also argue from the 
Epistle to Philemon, that he, who was certainly a Colossian, 
had been converted by St. Paul at Colossae. Most com- 
mentators, however, think that the Apostle had never been 
at Colossae when he wrote the Epistle, and observe that we 
do not find throughout this Epistle a single allusion to the 
fact of his having founded the Church himself, as we do in 
Gal. i. 6 ; 1 Cor. iii. 1, 10 ; that it is very possible that he 
may have passed twice through Phrygia without visiting 
Colossae and Laodicea, as his route from Lystra to Troas 
(Acts xvi. 1) would naturally lie to the nortnward of these 
cities ; and that Philemon may have been converted by St 
Paul at Ephesus or some other place, and have returned 
afterwards to Colossae. The words in ii. 1, 2, have been 
urged with equal confidence in favour of both hypotheses. 
If we adopt the generally received opinion that St. Paul had 
never been at Colossae, it is still a question of doubt who 
was the actual founder of that Church. Some say Epaphras, 
others Timothy. The first is called a faithful minister of 
Christ for you {i.e, the Colossians), i. 7 ; the name of the 
second is joined with St. Paul's in the introductory saluta- 
tion (i. 1). 

Epaphras, who is called by the Apostle my fellow-prisoner 
in Philemon 23, is styled one cf you in Col. iv. 12, and is 
represented in iv. 12, 13, as taking a specialinterest in the 
welfare of the inhabitants of Colossae, Laodicea, and Hiera- 
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polis. Some identify him with the Philippian Epaphroditus 
(Phil. ii. 26); but it is more probable that they were different 
persons. 

It appears from the Epistle that the Colossians were in 
danger of being perverted by false teachers who had dis- 
seminated erroneous notions concerning the worship of 
angels, self-mortification, and the duty of observing the 
Jewish festivals and sabbaths. The doctrines which St. Paul 
reproves were those which were held by the Jewish sect of 
the £ssenes,and which were afterwards more fully developed 
by the early Gnostics. Epaphras had lately arrived at 
Rome, and had communicated to St. Paul the unwelcome 
tidings of this incipient heresy. St. Paul accordingly sent 
the present Epistle by Tychicus and Onesimus to confirm 
the Colossians in the true faith, and to warn them against 
the errors of the false teachers. 

226. Time and place. These have already been con- 
sidered in the notes on the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

227. Authorship and integrity. These have never 
been disputed by any sound critic. The Epistle is aUuded 
to by Justin Martyr and Theophilus of Antioch, and is ex- 
pressly quoted by Irenseus, Clemens Alexandrinus, and Ter- 
tuUian. Som^e of the German critics have indeed advanced 
the theory that it is a forgery composed out of materials 
furnished by the Epistle to the Ephesians ; but as Davidson 
justly observes, it is not likely that this theory will be 
adopted by any one in this country. The connection be- 
tween the two Epistles has already been considered in the 
notes on the preceding Epistle. (See Arts. 221 and 224.) 
There is scarcely a single topic in the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians which is not also to be found in that to the Colos- 
sians ; but on the other hand, the section in the Epistle 
to the Colossians relating to the false teachers (ii. 8—23) has 
no parallel in the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

228. Contents. Introductory salutation . .L 1,2 
St. Paul thanks God for the fikith and loye of the 

Colossians, and assures them that he prays daily 

that they may grow in grace .... 3 — 14 
Describes the dignity of Christ, who reconcileth all 

things unto himsefr 15 — 20 

The Cdossians included, if they remain stead&st in 

the faith . . 21—23 

He then expresses his joy and zeal in discharging the 

duties of his mimstry 24 to end 

s 
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And his coiiceni for tliem and the Lttodiceans, and 

as manj as had not seen his face . . . . iL 1 — 7 
CaotioDs them against false philosophy, legal ohser- 

ranees, ai^l-worship, and self^moitificaticHL. . iL 8 to end 
ExhOTts them to Tarions Christian rirtoes . . iiL 1 — 17 
Adds precepts concerning certain social duties . . 18 — iv. 1 
Exhorts them to prayer, and desires their {uray^rs 

for himself It. 2 — i 

Exhorts them to walk wisely towards the nnoon- 

verted 5,6 

Refers them to Tvchicas and Onesimns for infcHina- 

tion concemii^ his own condition . . . 7 — 9 

And concludes with personal salutations, an injnnctioQ 

to forward the Epistle to Laodicoa, and to read the 

Epistle from Laodicea ; and a benediction . . 10 to end 

a. (i. 15.) trptoTOTOKoq 7rc<njc mVc«^, A.V. the first-horn of 
tvtry crtature. Alford and Conybeare render the words by, the 
first 'horn of aU creation, Wordsworth and Browne pre£nr, be- 

a'en before every creature, i.e. begotton before any created being 
existence. (See Wordsworth's Crreek Testament y and Browne 
On the Thirty-nine Articles.) 

b. (i. 19.) It is not clear what is the nominatiTe to ev^oci}<rc : 
some suppose 6 Ilanyp, some Xpurrbq, some Qibq, and others to 
lDJ;pwfta. The Terse may therefore signify, 

1. God the Father was pleased that. .... 

2. God the Son was pleased that. .... 

3. God {i.e. the three Persons of the Trinity) was pleased 
that 

4. All the fulness (of the Godhead) was pleased to dwell in him. 

c. (ii. 14.) T7te handwriting of ordinances which teas against us 
{rb KaQ' rifujv ^ccpoypa^ov roig Soyfjuzoiv) ; x^H^^P^^"t><^ = a note 
of hand, or bond, given by a debtor to his creditor. The ex- 
pression is rendered by Bp. Middleton, the bond together with all 
its covenants, roTg Soyftaaiv being governed by ahv understood. 
This ellipsis of trvv occurs in classical authors ; but (according to 
Bloomfield) is unexampled in the N. T. Some render Ka9* iffiwv 
with respect to us, but it is generally admitted that it means 
against tie, Wordsworth interprets the passage, the handwriting 
that was against its in its {doyftara, that is, its) positive decrees 
and ordinances. Others render it, the handwriting against us con- 
sisting of ordinances. The parallel passage in £ph. ii 15 has 
Tov vouov Ttjv ivToKStv kv Soy fiaai,the law (^ commandments (con- 
tained) in ordinances, Wordsworth observes that doyuara does 
not mean all the decrees of the Mosaic law. The word properly 
signifies such decrees as have no force before their promulgation, 
and refers to the ceremonial, not the moral law. 

The words 8 ^v vTtivavTiov ^fiiv and rjpKev Ik rov fuaov, seem 
meant to explain xaQ* ^fiatv and l^oXft^a^. 
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Having nailed it to hia cross. There is an allusion here to the 
ancient custom of annulling a bond by driving a nail through it. 

d, (ii. 15.) 'ATrticdvffdfuvoQ rdg apxag Kal tolq i^ovtriag l^ety- 
fidrurev Iv ira^piifjiq., Opiafit^vaag avToifg iv aitrtpf A. V. Having 
spoiled principalities and powers, he made a show of them openly, 
Wordsworth and Ellicott observe that cnrEKdvtrdfJievog is in me 
middle voice, and take rdg Apx^g after ideiyfidrKTB, having stripped 
hirnself (of his flesh by death) he openly rnade a show of prin- 
cipalities and powers, 

e, (ii. 18.) Karappafievkrii) (see above, Arts. 30, 183) OkXiov 
Iv TaTTuvoippoavvy, A.V. in a voluntary humility, i.e. finding 
pleasure in self-ahasememt, Conybeare taJces QiKttyv with xara^pa- 
(iivkrii), let no one cheat you of yow prize, though he wishes it. 

f, (ii. 20 — 23.) It would occupy too much space to attempt 
any explanation of this exceedingly difficult passage. We must 
therefore refer our readers to the works of Ellicott, Alford, and 
other commentators. Conybeare translates, Why do you submit 
yourselves to decrees (* hold not, taste not, touch not,' forbidding the 
use of things, which are all made to be consumed in the using,) 
founded on the precepts and doctrines of Tnen ? For these precepts, 
though they have a show of wisdom, in a self -chosen worship, and 
in humiliation, a/re of no value to check the indulgence of fleshly 
passions, 

g, (iv. 16.) And that ye likewise read the epistle from Laodicea. 
Some suppose that these words refer to a lost epistle of St. Paul 
to the Laodiceans ; others think that they refer to the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, a copy of which (if not the original itself) was 
carried by Tyohicus to Laodicea, and thence to Colossse. (See 
Art. 97 b.) 

229. Undesigned coincidences. 

1. In the Epistles written from Rome during his first 
imprisonment, and more particularly in those to the Colos- 
sians and Ephesians, St. Paul attributes his imprisonment 
not to his preaching of Christianity, but to his asserting the 
right of the Gentiles to be admitted into it without con- 
forminff themselves to the Jewish law. Thus in Col. i. 24 
we read, (I Paul) who now rejoice in my sufferings for you^ 
i.e. for those whom he had never seen ; and in Eph. iii. 1, 
/ Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ for you Gentiles, 
Again, in Col. iv. 3, the Apostle spei^ of the mystery cf 
Christy for which I am also in bonds, and from Eph. iii. 
4 — 6 we learn that this mystery of Christ was the doctrine 
of the admission of the Gentues to an equality with the 
Jews. 

Now in the Acts we find that when the Asiatic Jews 
raised the tumult against Paul^ which ultimately led to his 
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had been converted by the Apostle to the Christian faith. 
Onesimus, after his conversion, stayed for some time with 
the Apostle, serving him with the utmost zeal and affection ; 
and would have been employed by him at Rome in the 
service of the Gospel if he had not been unwilling to violate 
the rights of Philemon, by acting in this matter without his 
consent (13, 14). Accordingly, St. Paul sent Onesimus back 
with the present Epistle, wherein the Apostle requests Phile- 
mon to forgive him, and offers to reimburse any loss which 
may have occurred by his running away. From ver. 18 
some conclude that Onesimus had robbed his master, but 
this is uncertain. Ecclesiastical tradition {Constitutt, 
Apostol.) asserts that he afterwards became bishop of Bercea, 
in Macedonia, and was martyred at Home. No dependence 
can be placed upon this tradition. 

231. Time and place. See notes on the Epistle to the 
Ephesians (Art. 221). 

232. Authorship. From the brevity of the Epistle we 
cannot expect to find it quoted by the Fathers so frequently 
as the rest of the Pauline Epistles ; it is however expressly 
spoken of by Tertullian, it is quoted by Origen, is included 
in the Canon of Muratori, is contained m the Peshito (or old 
Syriac version), is reckoned among the homjologoumena by 
Eusebius, and has been unanimously received as a genuine 
production of St. Paul by all modern critics, with the ex- 
ception of a few German Neologians. 

The Canon of Muratori is a fragment containing a catalogue 
of the books of the N. T. which the writer received as canonical. 
It is in Latin, but some think that it is a translation from scnne 
Greek work. The most probable date is 170 a. d. It has been 
named after Muratori, who was the first to publish it. This 
catalogue contains all the books of the N. T. which we receive as 
canonical, with the exception of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
Epistle of St. James, the two Epistles of St. Peter, and (perhaps) 
the Third Epistle of St. John. 

233. Contents. Introductory salutation . . i — 3 
St. Paul thanks God for the account which he hud 

hear^ of Philemon's faith and love .... 4 — 7 

Desires him to forgive Onesimus .... 8 — ^21 

To provide a lodging for himself .... 22 

And concludes with salutations, and a benediction . 23 to end 

234. Undesigned coincidences. 

1. See the fourth undesigned coincidence in the Epistle 
to the Colossians. 

2. a. (10 — 12.) 3I1J son Onesimus whom I Jmve sent again. 
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We find from Col. iv. 7 — 9 that Onesimus was sent at that 
time to Colossae. 

h. Whom I have begotten in my bonds. St. Paul mentions 
?iis bonds in Col. 1^. 3. 

c. (22.) St. Paul bids Philemon prepare a lodging for 
him. This agrees with the expectation of a speedy delive- 
rance expressed in another Epistle written during the same 
imprisonment ; but I trust in the Lord that I myself shall 
come shortly ^Phil. ii. 24). 

d. The Epistles to Philemon and the Colossians were 
written at the same time, and sent by the same messenger, 
and it may therefore be expected that the same or nearly the 
same persons would join with St. Paul in the salutations of 
both Epistles. Accordingly we find the names of Aristarchus, 
MarcuSy Epaphras, Luke, and Demas in both. Timothy is 
joined with St. Paul in the superscription of both ; but 
Tychicus, who accompanied the Epistle to Colossse, where he 
would necessarily see Philemon, does not salute him. There 
is however one diversity in the two catalogues, which shows 
that one was not borrowed from the other. Aristarchus is 
called by St. Paul his fellow-prisoner in the Epistle to the 
Colossians ; in that to Philemon, Aristarchus is mentioned 
without any addition, and the title of fellow-prisoner is given 
to Epaphras. 

3. (4, 5.) / thank my God .... hearing of thy love and 
faith. This is the form of speech used by St. Paul to those 

Churches which he had not visited. (See Rom. i. 8 ; Col. 
i. 3, 4.) Yet it appears from Philem. 19, that Philemon 
had been converted by St. Paul himself. We have already 
seen that Philemon was an inhabitant of Colossae, where 
he was residing when the Epistle was written, and there- 
fore, although St. Paul had been the immediate instru- 
ment of Philemon's conversion, yet his faith and conduct 
afterwards could be known to the Apostle only by fame and 
reputation. 

4. The tenderness and delicacy of this Epistle have long 
been admired. Without laying aside the Apostolic character, 
the author softens the imperative style of his address by 
mixing it with every sentiment and consideration that could 
move the heart of his correspondent. He alludes to his age 
and bonds, to the affection which he entertained towards 
Onesimus on account of his conversion and his services, and 
to the obligation under which he had laid Philemon by 
bringing him to the knowledge of Jesus Christ ; but he 
trusts to his gratitude and attachment only for the perfor- 
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mance of all that he requested, and more. St. PauFs discourse 
at Miletus (Acts xx.), his speech before Agrippa (Acts xxvi.), 
his Epistle to the Romans, that to the Gafatians (iv. 11 — 20), 
to the Philippians (i. 20 — ii. 2), the second to the Corinthians 
(yi. 1 — 13), and indeed some part or other of almost every 
Epistle, exhibit examples of a similar application to the feeL> 
in^ and affections of the persons whom he addresses. And 
it IS observable, that these pathetic effusions, drawn for the 
most part from his own sufferings and situation, usually 
preceae a command, soften a rebuke, or mitigate the harsh- 
ness of some disagreeable truth. 

Sect. 11. — The epistle to the philippians. 

235. Ozigin and state of the Church at Philippi. 

Philjppi was a city of Macedonia, so called from Philip, 
king of Macedon, who repaired and enlarged it. A cele- 
brated battle was fought m its vicinity between Brutus and 
Cassius, and Antony and Augustus. After this battle it wa» 
elevated to the rank of a Roman colony by Augustus. 

In Acts xvi. 12 it is called irpwrri rrtQ fupiSug rijc Mcucidoviag 
TToXiQf KoXwvia, A.V. the chief city of that part of Macedonyi, and 
a colony. The meaning of these words has been much disputed. 
(1) Some render Trptarti ttoXiq, the chief city, as the A.V. To this 
explanation it has been objected that Thessalonica was the chief 
city of the whole province, and Amphipolis of that division of 
it (namely, Macedonia prima) to which FhiUppi belonged. (2) 
Others think that the words should be translated the first city, i,e, 
the first city on St Paul's route. But the first city was Neapolis. 
Aiford however maintains that Neapolis properly belonged to 
Thrace, and renders the first Macedonian city of the district, 
(3) Some join ttoKiq with KoKuivia, and render the first city which 
was a colony ; (4) others, the chief colonial city. (5) Others 
again observe that the title irptarn (primaria) was assigned to 
certain cities of Asia Minor under the Romans, and render a 
principal city ; (6) and lastly, Wordsworth thinks that ftkpiq 
means frontier , or border-land, namely, the border-land by which 
Macedonia was divided from Thrace, and of which Philippi was 
the chief city. He therefore renders the chief city of the border* 
land of Macedonia, 

Philippi was visited by St. Paul in his second missionary 
journey, a.d. 51, and was the first European city in which 
he planted the Gospel. An account of the Apostle's labours 
in the cause of the Gospel, and the scourging and imprison- 
ment which he suffered, will be found in Acts xvi. St. Paul 
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again visited Philippi in his third journey, a.d. 67, but in 
Acts XX. 6, where that visit is recorded, no particulars are 
given. But we find from the Epistles, that of all the 
Churches founded by the Apostle, the one at Philippi enter- 
tained the greatest affection for him, since its members sent 
money to him twice during his residence at Thessalonica, 
again when he was preaching at Corinth (Phil. iv. 15, 16 ; 
2 Cor. xi. 9), and again during his imprisonment at Rome 
(Phil. iv. 14—18). 

The Church at Philippi appears to have consisted prin- 
cipally of Gentile Christians, and we may infer from 2 Cor. 
viii. 1, 2, where he speaks of their deep poverty, that the 
members of that Church were not persons of i^uence or 
importance. 

236. Time and place. From several passages in the 
Epistle, it is evident that St. Paul was a prisoner at the time 
of writing it ; and from the mention of the house of Casar 
(iv. 22), as well as from the considerations urged in the notes 
on the Epistle to the Ephesians (Art. 221), it is also evident 
that it was written during the Apostle's imprisonment at 
Home, not Csesarea. We find also from ii. 24 that he was 
in expectation of a speedy release ; and we may infer from 
i. 12 — 14 that he had resided in Rome for some time, so 
that the good fruit of his ministry had become apparent. 
Moreover, the names of several persons who were with 
him when he wrote the Epistles to the Ephesians, Colos- 
sians, and Philemon are not mentioned in the salutations ; 
whence we may conclude that they had left him, and that 
the present was written after the above-mentioned Epistles, 
towards the close of his first imprisonment at Rome, a.d. 
62 or 63. 

237. Authorship. This has never been disputed, except 
by a few of the German Neologians. The Epistle is quoted 
expressly by Poly carp, Irenseus, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Tertullian, and other Fathers. 

238. Design. It appears from the Epistle (ii. 25 — 30) 
that the Philippians had sent Epaphroditus to St. Paul 
during his imprisonment at Rome with a pecuniary con- 
tribution. Epaphroditus had been seized with a dangerous 
illness, produced either by the perils and fatigues of his 
journey, or his exertions in preaching the Gospel and minis* 
tering to the Apostle, and the news of this illness had 
reached the Philippians, and rendered him exceedingly 
anxious to return. On his recovery, therefore, he was sent 
back to Philippi with the present Epistle, in which the 
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Apostle thanks the Philippians for their kindness, and en- 
courages them to continue steadfast in the faith, and to 
exercise every Christian virtue ; at the same time warning 
them against the possible intrusion of Judaizing teachers, 
and earnestly exhorting them to unity and lowliness of 
mind. 

The present contains less of censure and more of praise 
than any other of the Pauline Epistles. Its general cha- 
racter is that of unqualified commendation: the only 
blemish that can be traced in the Philippian Church is a 
tendency to vainglory, which led to disputes between the 
members. Accordingly we find several earnest exhorta- 
tions to unity ; and the names of two women who were at 
variance are mentioned in iv. 2. 

239. GonteiltS. Introductory salutation . . i. 1, 2 
St. Paul expresses his gratitude to God on behalf of 
the Philippians, and prays that they may increase 

in grace 3 — 1 1 

Informs them that his sufferings had tended to the ad- 
vancement of the Gospel 12 — 19 

That he is ready to glorify Christ either by his Hfe or 

death 20 — 26 

And exhorts them to unity and fortitude . . . 27 to end 
He then again exhorts them to unity . . . ii, 1,2 

To humbfeness of mind by the example of Christ's 

humility and exaltation 3 — 11 

And to work out their own salvation with fear and 

trembling 12 — 18 

He commends to them Timothy and Epaphroditus . 19 to end 
Warns them against Judaizing teachers . . , iii. 
Beseeches Evodia and Syntyche to be reconciled . iv. 1—3 

Adds a few general precepts 4 — 9 

Thanks them for their liberality .... 10 — 20 

And concludes with salutations, and a benediction . 21 to end 

a. (i. 1.) With the bishops {kTriffKOTroig) and deacons, Theo- 
doret says that in the Apostolic age the terms Wkskotcoq and 
Trpeapvrepog were synonymous, and that the persons who in his 
time were called iniffKOTroi were then called anoffToXoi, But in 
course of time the term aTroaroXoc was confined to those sent by 
Christ, and the title kiriffKoiros was given to those who had 
formerly been called Apostles, 

b. (i. 22.) But if Hive {rb Z,r)v) in the flesh, this is the fruit of 
my labour ; yet what I shall choose I wot noty A.V. This transla* 
tion is scarcely intelligible. The verse is rendered b v some, But 
\f life in the flesh f (if) this (I say) is the fruit of my labour y I know 
not even what I should choose. Conybeare renders, Bui whether 
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this life in the flesh shall be the fruit of my labour, and what I 
should choose, I know not. 

c, (ii. 6—9.) Who {i.e, Christ) being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery {apTrayfibv) to be equal with God, but made 
himself of no reputation (ijcevaxre), and took upon him the form of 
a servant, and was made in the likeness of men: And being found 
in fashion as a man, he humbled himseif, and became obedient unto 
death, even (dk) the death of the cross ; Wherefore God also hath 
highly exalted him. This passage has often been appealed to as 
a convincing proof of the diyinity of our blessed Lord. (See 
Browne, On tie Thirty-nine Articles, who satisfactorily demon- 
strates the absurdity of the Socinian interpretation.) 

Many commentators understand the clause ovx apirayfibv 
riyffffaTo differently from the A.V,, and render apvay/ibv not 
robbery, but a thing to be seized at. The explanation given by 
Theodoret, and adopted by Bp. Middleton, and many other modem 
critics, is that Christ being by nature God, did not think it a great 
prize to be equal with God; i.e, did not pique himself upon this 
his dignity, but renounced his high station, and assumed the form 
of man. Conybeare's interpretation is, that our Lord did not 
think equality with God a thing to be seized at; i.e. did not think 
fit to claim equality with God, until he had accomplished his 
mission. 

d, (ii, 30.) Not reaarding {TrapapovXtvadfievoQ, literally, con- 
sulting ill for) his life. 

n, A, B, D, and most of the uncials have irapaPoXevtrdfievog, 
and this reading is adopted by Wordsworth, Alford, EUicott, and 
other recent editors; the meaning of the word is, having hazarded 
his life. 

240. Undesigned coincidences. 

1. When a transaction is referred to in such a manner as 
that the reference is easily understood by those who are 
acquainted with the fact, but is obscure or imperfect, or 
requires a comparison of different parts in order to be made 
clear to other readers, the transaction so referred to is pro- 
bably real, because, had it been fictitious, the writer would 
have set forth his story more fully and plainly. This obser- 
vation applies to the account (given in this Epistle) of 
Epaphroditus, of bis journey to Kome, and of the business 
whicn brought him thither. 

2. In the account of Epaphroditus's recovery from sick- 
ness, it is plainly spoken of as a natural event. Forgery, 
upon such an occasion, would not have spared a miracle. 

This instance, with one in the Second Epistle to Timothy, 
Trophimus have I left at Miletum, sick, shows that the 
power of working miracles only visited the Apostles occa- 
sionally, and did not at all depend upon their own will. 
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3. o. (iv. 15, 16.) Now ye Philippians know that in the 
beginning of the gospel, when I departed from Macedonia, no 
church communicated with me, €u concerning giving and re- 
ceiving, but ye only. For even (jan Kai) in ThessaUmica ye 
sent once and again unto my necessity. 

Paley renders 8rt Kai and that also, not for even, as the 
A.y. does, and be supposes that the Apos&e refers to two 
distinct donations {liva^ Kai Slg), one at Thessalonica, the 
other after his departure from Macedonia {hre k^XBov airb 
^aKidoviao). He compares with this exposition of the pas- 
sage 2 Cor. xi. 8, 0, When I was present with you and 
wanted, Iwa^ cltargeahle to no man; for that which was lack' 
ing in me, the brethren which came from Macedonia supplied. 

The history informs us that St. Paul visited Achaia soon 
after leaving Macedonia. The passage quoted from the 
second of Corinthians proves that in Achaia he accepted no 
pecuniary assistance from the converts of that country, but 
that his wants were supplied by the Macedonian Christians. 
And, lastly, it appears from tne passage (}uoted firom the 

S resent Epistle, that the brethren of Philippi, a city of 
lacedonia, sent him a donation when he was come out of 
Macedonia, i,e, when he was in Achaia. 

b. In the beginning of the gospel. This phrase is natu- 
rally explained to signify the iirst preaching of the Gospel 
in Macedonia. Now the succours referred to in the second 
of Corinthians were certainly received by him during his 
first visit to Greece. The dates assigned to the donation in 
the two Epistles agree. 

c. The words, in the beginning of the gospel, seem to 
imply that the Gospel had been preached at Philippi more 
than once. Accordingly, from Acts xvi. and xx. we leeum 
that St. Paul had been twice in Macedonia, and each time 
at Philippi. 

4. From the salutation at the commencement of the 
Epistle, and also from ii. 19, we may infer that Timothy 
had been long with St. Paul at Philippi. In the account 
given in the history of the Apostle's labours and persecu- 
tions at Philippi there is no mention of Timothy, but we 
find from xvi. 1 that Timothy joined Paul at Derbe, i.e. 
before his visit to Philippi, and was with him at Beroea, 
i.e, soon after his departure from Philippi, whence it is 
highly probable that they were together at Philippi. 

5. Our Epistle purports to have been written near the 
conclusion of St. Paul's imprisonment at Rome, and after 
a residence in that city of considerable duration. Epaphro- 
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ditas had been sent from Philippi to Rome, and had been 
sick ; ^e Philippians had heard of his sickness, and he had 
received intelhgence of their ^eat grief on his account. 
The passing and repassing oi these advices must have 
occupied a Targe portion of time. Now the conclusion of 
the history informs us that St. Paul's imprisonment at 
Rome lasted two whole years at the very least, 

6. (i. 23.) For lamina strait hetwixt two, having a rfe- 
sire to depart^ and to he with Christ, which is far better. 
Compare 2 Cor. v. 8, We are confident and willing rather to 
he absent from the body, and to be present with the Lord. 
The sameness of sentiment in the two quotations is obvious, 
and the sentiment is in both cases preceded by the contem- 
plation of imminent personal danger. When the Epistle 
to the Philippians was written, the author was a prisoner 
at Rome, expecting his trial. When the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians was written, he had lately escaped a danger 
in which he had given himself over for lost. 

7. (i. 29, 30.) Unto you it is given to suffer for his {i.e, 
Christ's) sake, having the same conflict which ye saw in me, 
and now hear to be in me. 

In Acts xvi. we find a detailed account of the persecu- 
tion which St. Paul underwent at Philippi ; and the pas- 
sage quoted from the Epistle confirms this account, and is 
so far an evidence of the general fidelity of the historian. 

Sect. 12. — The epistle to the Hebrews. 

241. Authox^iip. The authorship of this Epistle has 
been a disputed point amongst learned and pious Christians, 
both in recent times and in the early ages of the Church. 
The different opinions on the subject may be divided into 
three principal hypotheses. 

First, that it was not written by St. Paul, but by some 
writer of the Apostolic age ; namely, by Barnabas, Cle- 
mens, Luke, Silas, or Apollos. 

Secondly, that it was written by St. Paul, equally with 
the other Pauline Epistles. 

Thirdly, that it was composed by St. Paul, and comes to 
us with the sanction of his authority ; but that Luke or 
Clement, or some other one of his disciples had a part in 
putting the thoughts and words of the Apostle into their 
present form. 

1. a. Tertullian expressly ascribes it to Barnabas. In 
favour of this opinion it is urged, that Barnabas was a 
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Lerite, and as sucb, accuratehr acquainted with the temple 
worship; that he was probably educated at Alexandria, 
which agrees wiUi the Alexandrian character of the Epistle ; 
tbat he was acquainted with Timothy, and would naturally 
call him our brother Timothy (xiii. 23) ; and that the Einsde 
differs in many respects from the others ascribed to St. 
Paul. The objection that it is totally unlike the Epistle 
ascribed to Barnabas need not be taken into account, as 
that is probably spurious ; but our readers will probably 
admit that some of these internal arguments are equally 
applicable to any other companion of St. Paul, who was of 
Jewish origin, and that all of them are consistent with the 
third hypothesis. 

h. Luther and others ascribe the Epbtle to Apollos. 
There is no external evidence in favour of this view ; and 
the internal arguments are similar to those which have been 
urged in favour of Barnabas. 

c. Some have ascribed it to Clement of Rome. This 
opinion is mentioned by Jerome as held by many in his 
time ; and, earlier still, by Origen. But it was not held by 
these Fathers themselves. Jerome appears to have believea 
that the Epistle was written by St. Paul, and Origen seems 
to have inclined to the third hypothesis. 

Those who advocate this opinion bring forward the 
numerous correspondences which exist between our Epistle 
and Clement's Epistle to the Corinthians. But these only 
show that he borrowed from our Epistle ; the general style 
and character of the two writings are essentially different. 
The Jewish tone of the present Epistle is of itself a sufficient 
proof that it was not written by Clement. 

d. The same objection applies to the opinion that it was 
written by Luke. The similarity between our Epistle and 
the latter half of the Acts may be accounted for by the close 
intimacy subsisting between him and St. Paul. But the 
difference between the two writings is more perceptible than 
the resemblance. This opinion, nowever, like the former 
one, was held by some in the time of Origen, and is also 
mentioned by Jerome. 

e. Some maintain that it was written by Silas ; but no 
external evidence can be adduced in favour of this opinion, 
which has been advocated only by two or three of the 
German critics. 

2. The second hypothesis is that the Epistle was written 
entirely by St. Paul himself. 
External evidence. The most ancient Mss. place it among 
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the Pauline Epistles, and not after tbem as the A. Y. 
Clement of Rome quotes it repeatedly, although he does 
not say that it was written by St. Paul. It is asserted that 
Pantsenus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and all the 
Alexandrian Fathers received it as the production of the 
Apostle, and that this opinion was held generally by the 
Eastern Churches, and firom the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury was adopted by the Western Churches also. 

St. Peter, in his Second Epistle (iii. 16), is supposed to 
quote this Epistle as the production of St. Paul. If this 
were the case it would be perfectly conclusive; but the 
reading of the passage is doubtful, and therefore this argu- 
ment cannot be insisted upon. (See notes on 2 Peter.) 

Internal evidence. The general plan is the same as in 
St. Paul's acknowledged Epistles, and it concludes with the 
usual benediction ; the doctrinal statements agree with those 
in his known writings ; and the phraseology and diction 
are essentially Pauline. Thus awiroTOKToQ, dvoXavmc, 
d<f>i\dpyvpog, v^Kp6<a^ &c., occur in this and the other Pauline 
Epistles, but nowhere else in the N. T. ; and several in- 
stances of going off at a word (iii. 2 ; xii. 5, 18, 19, &c. ; 
see above. Art. \%^)y2iTidi agonistic expressions may be found 
in it (see above, Art. 183). The way in which Timothy is 
mentioned in xiii. 23, has also been pressed into the ser- 
vice ; but the expression is equally suitable to others among 
the reputed authors of the Epistle. 

Several objections have been urged against this hypo- 
thesis. 

o. The Fathers of the Western Church, until the fourth 
century, denied that it was written by St. Paul. The 
Pauline authorship of the Epistle was disowned by Irenseus, 
Tertullian, Caius, Hippolytus, and Cyprian ; and it is not 
enumerated among the Pauline Epistles in the Canon of 
Muratori. 

h, Clemens Alexandrinus supposed that it was origi- 
nally written by St. Paul in Hebrew, and translated into 
Greek by Luke, and Origen thought that the sentiments or 
ideas belonged to the Apostle, the phraseology to Clement 
or Luke. 

c. The rhetorical character of the writing is unlike that 
of St. Paul's acknowledged Epistles ; there are many points 
of differesce in the diction and phraseology ; and quotations 
from the Old Testament are not introduced with the same 
formulae. 

d. In ii. 3 the writer classes himself among those who 
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had received the Gkwpel from Christ's original disciples, 
whereas St. Paul in ms acknowledged Epimes always in- 
sists on his independence of the ouier Apostles. To tiiis 
Whitby answers that in the above passage the Apostle 
diyests himself of his own personal individnality, and iden- 
tifies himself with the persons whom he addresses. Others, 
however, maintain that St. Panl does not insist upon his 
Apostolic authority when writing to the Hebrews, becanse 
he was the Apostle, not of the Hebrews, bnt of the Gen- 
tiles. 

e. The name of St. Paul does not appear in the com- 
mencement of the Epistle, and the persons to whom it is 
addressed are not specified, as in his other Epistles. This 
objection, as well as the former one, has been answered by 
supposing that he does not insist upon his Apostokc 
authority with the Hebrews, to whom the present JBpistle 
was written. 

3. Some sound divines, who lay much stress upon these 
objections, adopt the third hypothesis ; namely, that tiie 
sentiments and ideas of the Epistle belong to St. Paul, but 
that Clement or (more probably) Luke, wrote them down 
in the form which they now possess, with the sanction and 
under the direction of the Apostle. This appears to have 
been the opinion of Clemens Alezandrinus, Origen, and 
others among the early Fathers ; but we cannot now as- 
certain how far the language and style of the Epistle are 
due to the translator or transcriber, wnoever he may have 
been. 

242. Ganonicity. Whichever of the above hypotheses 
we may adopt, the inspiration of the Epistle is indisputable. 
It is repeatedly quoted by Clemens Romanus, who styles 
it scripture; it is quoted by Justin Martyr: Clemens 
Alexandrinus and Crimen ascribe it to St. Paul, although 
they attribute the style and language to Luke or some 
other interpreter ; it is included in the Peshito, and (per- 
haps) the Old Latin vs.; it was received as canonical by 
the Eastern Churches from the very first, and towards the 
close of the fourth century was generally admitted into the 
canon by the Latin Church also. In one passage of Euse- 
bius it IS classed amongst the homologaumena, in another 
amongst the antilegomena ; but he frequently quotes it, attri- 
buting it to St. Paul without the least hint of any doubt 
about its authorship. In the fifth century it was firmly 
established among the canonical books of the N. T. 

243. To whom written, and in what language. The 
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numerous allusions to the Temple worship, and the general 
tenor of the Epistle, show that it was adaressed to Hebrew 
Christians alone. It is however disputed whether it was 
written to Jewish believers generally, or only to the Jewish 
Christians of some particular city or country. 

The most general opinion is, that it was written either to 
the Jewish Christians of some Church in Palestine, or to 
those in Palestine generally. This view has been adopted 
by the majority both of ancient and modern critics ; it is 
fav oured by the title. To the Hebrews, a term which was gene- 
rally understood to refer only to those Jews who spoke the 
Hebrew language ; and it is conBrmed by the consideration 
that no Church out of Palestine could have consisted almost 
exclusively of Jewish converts. It is generally admitted 
that the Epistle was written in Greek. Some of the Fathers 
and a few modern critics suppose that it was written in 
Aramaean or later Hebrew. But the style of the Epistle 
throughout shows that it is not a translation ; the author 
quotes the Septuagint Version even where it differs from 
the Hebrew text ; he interprets Hebrew names ; and uses 
Greek compounds, such as woXvfitpac, eifTrepiararoc, which 
could only be expressed in Aramaean by a circumlocution. 

244. Time and place. The Epistle was written before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, for the Temple is mentioned 
as then standing, and the Levitical worship still continued 
(viii. 4 ; x. 11, &c.). If we adopt the hypothesis that it was 
written by Clemens Romanus, Barnabas, or ApoUos, the 
Epistle furnishes us with no further indication of its date. 
But we have shown that there are good reasons for supposing 
that the substance, if not the language of the Epistle, is St. 
Paul's. If this supposition be correct, the author was not 
a prisoner when he wrote it, for it contains no mention of 
his bonds. He had been at Rome, for they of {aTrb) Italy 
send salutations to the persons to whom it was written (xiii. 
24) . He was expecting Timothy, who had been imprisoned, 
but was now set at liberty ; and intended to come with him 
to Palestine shortly (xiii. 23). Hence we may conclude 
that it was written soon after the conclusion of the Apostle's 
first imprisonment at Rome, a.d. 63. It is not probable 
that the words ol dTrb tijc 'iToXiag would have been employed 
by the writer if he had been in Italy, and we may there* 
fore infer that he had left that country when he wrote the 
Epistle ; but we have no means of ascertaining where he 
was. 

245. Design. The design of the Epistle is to establish 

T 
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the great doctrine of our Lord's divinity, and to show the 
snperiority of the Christian over the Mosaic dispensation. 
A variety of admonitions and exhortations are added in the 
concluding chapters. 

246. Contents. Christ is saperior to angels . i. 
Therefore we ought to be obedient to him . . ii. 1 — 4 
He is saperior to angels, notwithstanding his humilia- 
tion unto death 5 — 14 

Which was necessary for oiu* redemption. . . 14 to end 

He is superior to Moses iii. 1 — 6 

Therefore the Jews ought not to follow the example 

of their unbelieving forefathers .... 7 — iv. 13 
He is a true high-priest, after the order of Melchi- 

sedek iv. 14 — v. 10 

The readers are admonished for slowness of under- 
standing . . . . . . . . V. 1 to end 

Exhorted not to fall back irom the faith, but to per- 
severe ; and encouraged by being reminded of 
God's promise to Abraham . . . . vi. 

Christ's priesthood after the order of Melchisedek is 

superior to the Levitical priesthood . . . vii. 
He is the mediator of a new Covenant, which is to 
supersede the old Covenant .... viii. 

The tabernacle and its furniture described . . ix. 1—5 
The bloody sacrifices of the Levitical worship are far 

inferior to the one perfect sacrifice of Christ . ix. 6 — x. 18 
The readers are exhorted to hold fast the faith . x. 19 to end 
Faith is defined, and its fruits are illustrated by ex- 
amples from the O. T. xi. 

The readiers are exhorted to patience . . . xii. 1 — 13 

To peace and holiness 14 — 17 

The giving of the law at Mount Sinai is compared 

witii the communion of the new covenant , . 18 to end 
The readers are exhorted to various social duties . xiii. l — 6 
To follow the examples of their deceased pastors . 7, g 

To avoid false doctrines, to bear the reproach of 

Christ, and give alms 9 — 16 

To obey their pastors, and to pray for the writer . 1 7 — 19 

The Epistle concludes with a prayer for the readers, 
a promise to come to them, salutations, and a 
benediction 20 to end 

a, (ii. 16.) For verily he took not on him {kwiXafiliavsTai) the 
nature of an ff els. The passage should be rendered, he does not 
assist angels, iiriXanliavofiai zzz to take by the hand, hence to 
raise up, to assist. 

b. (vi. 4 — 6.) Wordsworth observes on this passage, * that the 
' impossibility of renewal unto repentance, of which the ApostJe 
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' speaks, is an impossibility on the part of man, but that nothing 
' is impossible with God.' See also Browne on the 16th Article. 
The followers of Montanus and Novatus appealed to this pas- 
sage, and to X. 26 — 31, in support of their opinion that deadly 
sin after baptism is irremissible ; and some suppose that the Latin 
Church, being unable to find a satisfactory explanation of these 
passages, got rid of the difficulty by denying the authority of the 
Epistle. But this, as Davidson has observed, 'presupposes a 
' facility on the part of the Latin Church, to yield up an Apostolic 

* writing, alike unusual and unprecedented. Catholic Christians 
' did not so easily renounce the authenticity of inspired writings.' 

c. (vi. 16 — 18.) A.V. An oath for confirmation is to them an end 
of all strife. It should be rendered, the oath is to them an end 
of all controversy unto confirmationy i. e, as Conybeare interprets 
the passage, ' their o^th establishes their word, so that they cannot 

* gainsay it.' 

ifiemTivotv 'SpKuty A.V. confirmed it with an oath, literally, 
interposed with an oath, i. e, interposed an oath between himself 
and Abraham. The tivo immutable things in ver. 18 are God's 
promise and his oatti. 

d. (vii. 1 — 3.) See above. Art. 50. 

e. (ix. 1 — 5.) A.V. Then verily the first covenant had; y vptorri 
agrees with diaOriicri, referred to in the preceding verse. The 
Textus Eeceptus has y) irpiarti aicTivrj, which must be rendered, 
the first tabernacle, (See Articles 67, 110.) The best mss. omit 

f (ix. 16.) See above. Art. 4. 
g. (x. 5.) See above. Art. 94 1, 

247. Undes^ned coincidences. 

Paley has given no undesigned coincidences from the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. This omission was probably oc- 
casioned hy the doubts which have been entertained with 
respect to its authorship. He has carefully abstained from 
giving his own opinion on the subject. 



Sect. 13. — The pirst epistle to timothy. 

248. Account of Timothy. 

Timothy was a native of Lystra (or, as Davidson thinks, 
of the neighbouring city Derbe), in Lycaonia (Acts xvi. 1). 
His father was a Greek (ibid.), but his mother, Eunice, was 
a Jewess, as probably was also his grandmother Lois, and 
by them he was diligently instructed in the Holy Scriptures 
from his very childhood (2 Tim. i. 5 ; iii. 15). It is pro- 
bable that all three were converted to Christianity by St. 
Paul himself during his first visit to Lystra, since Timothv 
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is called by the Apostle my own son in the faith (1 Tim. i. 2), 
and at St. Paul's second visit to Lystra was well spoken 
of by the brethren, not only of that place but of Iconium 
also (Acts zvi. 2). On this occasion the Apostle selected 
him to be the companion of his travels, having previously 
circumcised him to avoid giving offence to the Jews in those 
parts (xvi. 3) ; and solemnly ordained him to the ministry 
by the laying an of the handSf not only of himself (2 Tim. 
i. 6), but also of the presbytery (1 Tim. iv. 14). From this 
period Timothy is constantly mentioned in the N. T. as 
accompanying St. Paul in his travels, and conveying' the 
Apostle's mstructions to the different Churches. We learn 
from the Acts that he went with St. Paul to Macedonia, 
and was left behind at Beroea (xvii. 14) ; from 1 Thess. iii. 
1, 2, we iind that he was with the Apostle at Athens, and 
was sent with a message to Thessalonica ; and from the 
Acts again we learn that he rejoined St. Paul at Corinth 
(xviii. 6). In St. Paul's third journey we find Timothy 
with the Apostle at Ephesus, whence he was again sent into 
Macedonia (Acts xiz. 22). It is not certain where he re- 
joined St. Paul, but it is clear that he was with him in 
Macedonia when the Second Epistle to the Corinthians was 
written (2 Cor. i. 1) ; and also at Corinth when the Apostle 
composed that to the Romans (Horn. xvi. 21) ; and that he 
went before St. Paul to Troas, when the Apostle returned 
to Asia (Acts xx. 4, 6). There is no further mention of 
Timothy in the Acts, but he was with St. Paul at Rome 
during the Apostle's first imprisonment in that city, since 
the Epistles to the Colossians, Philemon, and the Philippians 
are written in their joint names. It is probable (see the 
next Article) that it was not until after St. Paul's release 
from this imprisonment that Timothy was appointed to 
superintend the Church at Ephesus (1 Tim. i. 3;. St. Paul 
himself proceeded to Macedonia, where he wrote the First 
Epistle ; and afterwards to Rome, where the Second Epistle 
was written. We do not know whether Timothy ever 
again saw the face of his beloved master, nor how long he 
remained at Ephesus, nor the date and manner of his death. 
Ecclesiastical tradition relates that he was stoned to death 
at Ephesus, whilst preaching against the worship of Artemis. 
249. Time and place. The time when the present 
Epistle was writen is a subject of much dispute. The prin- 
cipal data which we possess for its determination are the 
following passages in the Epistle itself, (i. 3) As I besought 
thee to abide still at Ephesus^ when I went into Macedonia; 
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and (iii. 14) These things I write to you, hoping to come to 
you shortly. From these passages it appears that when 
the Epistle was written, Timothy was at Ephesus, and St. 
Paul nad recently left that city to go into Macedonia, and 
expected to return thither before long. 

1. Calvin supposes that the Epistle was written between the 
two yisits to Ephesus recorded in the Acts. But this hypothesis 
is utterly untenable ; for the Apostle did not go from Ephesus 
into Macedonia after his first yisit, but to Csesarea and Antioch. 
(See Acts xviii. 22.) 

2. A more probable hypothesis is, that the Epistle was written 
soon after St. Paul's second yisit to Ephesus, from some place in 
Macedonia, a.d. 57. It is urged in favour of this view, that we 
learn from Acts xx. I, that the Apostle went into Macedonia im- 
mediately after his second visit tt> Ephesus ; and it is contended 
that Timothy remained only a short time at Ephesus, and then 
followed St. Paul into Macedonia, so as to join him before the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians was written. The principal 
objections to the hypothesis are, that in the present Epistle the 
instructions given to Timothy are such as would require from him 
continuous activity and a lengthened stay ; and that the Apostle 
speaks of his intention to return to Timothy, not of his expecta- 
tion that Timothy would come to him. 

3. A third hypothesis is, that the Epistle was written 
after the Apostle^s release from his first imprisonment at 
Home, and before the commencement of his second imprison- 
ment in that city, i.e. a.d. 64 or 65. 

The advocates of this hypothesis urge that it is perfectly 
consistent with the passages which we have quoted from 
the Epistle ; that in the Epistles to Philemon and the 
Philippians St. Paul mentions his intention of visiting 
Colossae and Macedonia, and his expectation of being re- 
leased ; that if he visited Colossae it is likely that he would 
also visit Ephesus, which was in the vicinity of Colossoe ; 
that the errors condemned in this Epistle are apparently 
the same as those condemned in the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, and the Epistles of Peter and Jude, which were not 
written until the latter part of the Apostolic age, to which 
period we must therefore refer the present Epistle ; that 
these errors had not insinuated themselves into the Ephesian 
Church in the year 57, as appears from St. Paul's charge to 
the Ephesian elders (Acts xx. 29), where they are spoken 
of as yet to come ; that we can trace in them the commence- 
ment of the Gnostic heresy, which did not break out before 
the close of the first century ; that the development of church 
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organization described in the Epistle shows that the Chnrdi 
hsM been long established, and negatives the hypothesis of 
an early date ; and lastly, that the language in this and the 
other two Pastoral Epistles (i.e. that to Titus and the Second 
to Timothy) is unlike that of St. Paul's other Epistles, and 
proves that a considerable interval had elapsed between the 
two classes of writings. 

It is objected to this hypothesis, that in the present 
Epistle St. Paul speaks of Timothy as a very youn^ man, 
Let no man despite thy youth (iv. 12), whereas if* the £pistle 
was not written until after the Apostle's first imprisonment 
at Rome, Timothy must have been thirty-four or thirty-live. 
But the word youth may be interpreted, not in a literal, but 
a relative sense, and the passage may only mean that 
Timothy was younger than those wno were generally 
appointed to such duties 

Another, and a far more formidable objection is grounded 
on St. Paul's speech to the Ephesian elders in Acts xx., 
where he says (ver. 26), / know (olda) that ye ally among 
whom I have yone preaching tJte kingdom df Gody shall see 
my face no more. ITiose who advocate the later date answer, 
that in this speech St. Paul declared only his own strong 
j)er8ua8ion, dictated by his own fears, and not by the sugges- 
tion of the Holy Spirit ; and the preceding verses (22 and 
23) are adduced to ])rove that he was only partially en- 
lightened with respect to his future labours. (See David- 
son's Introduction, Alford's Prolegomena, Conybeare and 
Howson's Life of St. Paul, &c.) 

Dr. Wordsworth suggests that although St. Paul was 
released from his first imprisonment at Home, and again 
went to Asia and Macedonia, he may have done so witnout 
revisiting Ephesus; or that if he did, all the persons whom 
he addressed in Acts xx. 25 may have died before this third 
visit. 

We are left almost entirely to conjecture with respect to 
the place from which the Epistle was written. Some think 
that it was written in, others on the way to, Macedonia. 

250. Authorship. The Epistle is probably alluded to 
by Clemens Romanus, Polycarp, and Theophilus of Antioch, 
and is expressly quoted as the production of St. Paul by 
Irenffius, Tertullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, and other sub- 
sequent Fathers. 

Marcion and a few other Gnostics rejected all the three 
Pastoral Epistles, whilst Tatian admitted the Epistle to 
Titus, but rejected the other two. They are however 
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included in the Peshito and in the Canon of Muratori 
(A..D. 170), and are classed among the homologoumeiia by 
Eusebius. 

The genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles has also been denied 
by several of the recent German critics, who, among other objec- 
tions, urge that they cannot, on historical grounds, be placed in 
any portion of St. Paul's hfe and history ; that the organization 
of the Church described in them is too mature for the Apostolic 
age ; that they allude plainly to the Gnostic heresy, which did 
not exist until the close of the first century; and that the language 
id unlike that of the other Pauline Epistles. In answer to these 
objections we may obserre, that we have already shown (Art. 249) 
to what p'art of St. Paul's life these Epistles must be referred ; 
that there is nothing in the church organization which might 
not have been expected in Churches which had existed for at least 
fifteen years ; and that the errors attacked in these Epistles do 
not coincide with fully developed Gnosticism, but only with the 
incipient form of that heresy. With respect to the difference of 
language it cannot be denied that the Pastoral Epistles contain 
words and phrases which do not occur in the other Epistles 
ascribed to St. Paul, e.g. aiptTiKbgy dpt^iKcucogy vyi^q and its 
derivatives appHed to doctrine, Xoyofiaxiai, ve6<pvTog, irepo^idcur- 
KoXeXv, 'jrapcucaraOfjKTij ttiot^c 6 XoyoQy used to introduce a quo- 
tation, &c. But this difference may be accounted for by the 
difference of the parties addressed, and the subjects treated of, as 
well as by the change of circumstances and the lapse of time. 

We have only given a brief summary of the objections which 
have been urged against the authenticity of these Epistles. For 
a complete view of the question we must refer our readers to 
Conybeare and Howson's Life of St. Paul, Alford's Prolegomena, 
or Davidson's Introduction. 

251. Design. The design of the Apostle in writing this 
Epistle \\as evidently to instruct Timothy how to govern the 
Church at Epbesus, and to caution him against the false 
teachers, who were beginning to corrupt the purity of the 
Gospel. 

252. Contents. Introductory salutation . . i. 1,2 
St. Paul reminds Timothy of the charge entrusted to 

him 3, 4 

Explains the right use and end of the law . . . 5 — 11 

t^peaks of his own calling to be an Apostle . . 12 — 17 
And exhorts Timothy to discharge his office with a 

pure faith and good conscience . . . . 18 to end 
He proceeds to give directions concerning the manner 

of conducting public worship . . . . ii. 1 — 8 

The dress and behaviour of women . . . 9 to end 
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And the qualifications of bishops . iiL 1 — 8 

And deacons 9 to end 

Predicts the cormptions which should prevail in the 

Church ir, 1 — 5 

Instructs Timothj concerning the duties of his ministry 6 to end 
Directs him how to reprove the aged and the young . r. 1,2 

How to deal with the widows ^— 16 

With elders 17—19 

And with offenders 20, 21 

And warns him against rashness in ordaining others . 22 to end 
He then treats of the duties of slaves . . . . ri. 1 , 2 
Condemns trifling controversies and the love of money 3 — 10 
Exhorts Timothy to the practice of every Christian 

virtue * 11 — 16 

Directs him to admonish the rich to be charitable . 17 — 19 
Again warns him to keep the faith, and concludes with 

a benediction 20 toend 

a. (I 4, 5.) Endless geneahaUs, i.e, fanciful speculations con- 
cerning the origin of spiritual beings. It is probable that these 
speculations were afterwards developed into the Gnostic theory of 
the emanation of iEk>ns (compare Tit. iii. 9). Many, however, 
suppose that the words refer to the genealogies of the Jews. 
There is another allusion to the incipient form of the Gnostic 
heresy in yi. 20, where the Apostle speaks of science falsely so 
called {\l/svSiJVvfjiov yvuttnatQ). 

A.V. Rather than godly edifying (oico^o/i/av ^tov). Nearly all 
the Mss. and tss. have oUovoftiav, dispensation, and this reading 
has been adopted by almost every recent editor. 

b. (i. 18 — 20.) The prophecies which went before of thee 
{irpoayovoaQ kirl ak). Hence we may conclude that St. Paul in 
his ordination of Timothy was guided by the revelation of the 
Holy Spirit. Compare iv. 14 ; Acts xiii. 2 ; and xx. 28. It is 
highly probable that in the Apostolic age similar revelations were 
frequently vouchsafed to the Christian Church with respect to 
the persons who were fit to serve God in the ministry. 

Whom I have delivered unto Satan {ira^kdutKa ry Sarav^), e.g. 
excommunicated. Possibly the sentence of excommunication 
was passed in this form of words. Conybeare thinks that the 
expression refers to the doctrine that Satan is the author of bodily 
disease. (See 1 Cor. v. 5.) 

c. (ii. 6.) Who gave himself a ransom for all, to be testified in 
due time (rb fiapTvpiov Kaipolg idioiQ). 

Bishop Middleton thinks that the clause, rb uaprvpiov Kaipoig 
ioioig, ought to be put in a parenthesis, and renaered, the proof of 
it in due season. Bloomfield interprets the clause as follows, 

* which (i,e. the fact of Christ's haying given himself a ransom for 

* all) is the testimony (or doctrine) to be borne witness to {i.e, to 
' be set forth and taught) in its due season, namely, that fitted for 
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its purpose.' Wordsworth renders, the testimony in his own 
season y and says that, ' the Apostle here intimates that the Re- 

* demption made by the blood of Christ was the true testimony 
' (as opposed to the testimony of the old Covenant) which was 

* reserved for its full revelation in its own appointed season.' 
EUicott renders it differently ; but none of the renderings are 
perfectly satisfactory, or (we humbly submit) intelligible to the 
ordinary reader. 

d, (iii. 16.) God {Oihg) was manifest (itpavspiaGrj) in the flesh. 
etpavepiaOri ought not to be rendered, was manifest, as in the 

A.V. , but was manifested. There are three various readings in 
this passage, Bibq, dc, and o. (See Art. 24 d,) The Sinai ms. 
must now be added to the list of authorities which support the 
reading '6q. 

e, (v. 24, 25.) Alford thinks that these two verses contain a 
warning to Timothy to avoid hasty approval or hasty condemna- 
tion. The meaning of the passage appears to be, the sins of some 
are openly manifest before examination, and anticipate the judg- 
ment which is passed upon them- after examination. So also the 
good works of some men are openly manifest, and those which are 
not so {i.e. not openly manifest) will come to light when due 
examination is made. 

253. Undesigned coincidences. 

Paley commences by stating his reasons forsupposing that 
this Epistle was written from Rome after St. Paul's release 
from his first imprisonment in that city. A summary of the 
arguments in favour of this hypothesis has already been 
given in Art. 249. 

1. We have shown that we may reasonably infer from 
this Epistle that St. Paul visited Ephesus after his release 
from his first imprisonment at Rome. This inference is 
corroborated by a passage in the Epistle to the Philippians 
(ii. 24), where the Apostle states his expectation of coming 
to them shortly, and by another in the Epistle to Philemon, 
where St. Paul directs him to prepare a lodging (22).* 
Philemon was a Colossian ; and if St. Paul fulnJled his in- 
tention of visiting Colossee, it is very improbable that he 
would omit to visit Ephesus, which lay so near to it, and 
where he had spent three years of his ministry. If be passed 
from Colossee to Philippi, or from Philippi to Colossae, he 
could hardly avoid taking Ephesus in the way. 

2. (v. 9.) Let not a widow he taken into the number 
under threescore years old. It appears from Acts vi., where 

* The Epistles to the Philippians and Philemon were written 
during St. Paul's first imprisonment at Rome 
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it is stated that there arose a murmunng cf the Greeiant 
against the Hebrews, because tJieir widows were neglected 
in the daily ministration, that from the first formation 
of the Christian Church provision was made out of the 
public funds of the society for the indigent widows who 
belonged to it. 

3. (iii. 2, 3.) A bishop must be blameless , ... no striker. 
This expression proves the antiquity, if not the genuine- 
ness, of the Epistle ; since it agrees with the infancy of the 
society, and with no other state of it. After the govern- 
ment of the Church had acquired the dignified form which 
it soon and naturally assumed, this injunction could have 
no place. 

4. (v. 23.) Drink no longer toaier, but use a little wine 
far thy stomacKs sake, and thine often infirmities. It is 
not credible that it should come into the head of an impostor 
to give such a direction as this, so remote from everything 
of public concern to the religion and the Church. Nothin? 
but reality, that is, the real valetudinary situation of a resu 
person, could have suggested a thought of so domestic a 
nature. 

6. (i. 15, 16.) ... . Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners, of whom I am chief. Howbeit for this cause 
I obtained mercy, that in me Jesus Christ might first show 
forth all long'suffei'ing, for a pattern to them which should 
hereafter believe on him to life everlasting. The preceding 
verses show that St. Paul here refers to his former persecution 
of the Church and his miraculous conversion. The observa- 
tion that is raised out of the fact, For this cause I obtained 
mercy, thai in me first Jesus Christ might show forth all 
long-suffering, is a just and solemn reflection arising from 
the impression which that great event had left upon his 
memory. The piety, the truth, the benevolence of the 
thought, ought to protect it from the imputation of im- 
posture. Though we might allow that one of the great 
masters of ancient tragedy could have given to his scene 
a sentiment as virtuous and elevated, and at the same time 
as appropriate as this is ; yet to do this in a fictitious pro- 
duction is beyond the reach of the understandings which 
have been employed upon any fabrications that have come 
down to us under Christian names. 
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Sect. 14. — The epistle to titus. 

254. Account of Titus. Titus is not mentioned in the 
Acts. He is generally 8upxx>8ed to have been a native of 
Antioch in Syria ; and we learn from Gal. ii. 3 that he was 
a Greek, and that for this reason St. Paul would not allow 
him to be circumcised. We may infer from the present 
Epistle (i. 4), where he is called by St. Paul my own son 
after the common faith, that he was converted to Christianity 
by the Apostle himself. He accompanied Paul and Barnabas 
to the council at Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 1); and was afterwards 
employed by the Apostle in missions to Greece. He was 
sent from Ephesus to Corinth (2 Cor. vii. 6, 7, 13, 14) to 
observe the state of the Corinthian Church ; rejoined St. Paul 
in Macedonia (2 Cor. vii. 6) ; and was sent back again to 
Corinth with the Second Epistle to the Corinthians (2 Cor. 
viii. 6 ; xii. 18). He was left by St. Paul in Crete, when the 
Apostle visited that island after being released from his first 
imprisonment at Rome (Tit. i. 6) ; perhaps visited him at 
Nicopolis (Tit. iii. 12); was with him at Rome in his second 
imprisonment, and was despatched thence into Dalmatia 
(2 Tim. iv. 10). We have no certain information concerning 
his subsequent history; but tradition asserts that he died at 
Crete at a very advanced age. 

255. Time and place. The date of the Epistle depends 
upon that of St. Paul's visit to Crete mentioned in Tit. i. 6. 
There is great diversity of opinion on this subject. The 
only visit of the Apostle to Crete which is recorded in the 
Acts was when he was being carried as a prisoner to Rome ; 
and from the shortness of his stay in the island, and the fact 
that there is no mention of his preaching there in the Acts, 
we may infer that he did not organize the Cretan Church on 
that occasion. The only possible portions of St. Paul's history 
to which the visit before mentioned can be referred, are his 
residence of eighteen months at Corinth, that of three years 
at Ephesus, and the interval between his two imprisonments 
at Rome. Of these three periods the last is by far the most 
probable, as it is the only one of the three that agrees with 
the Apostle's intention of wintering at Nicopolis (1 it. iii. 12). 
This view of the date of the Epistle is also strengthened by 
the great similarity both of matter and phraseology which is 
observable in the three Pastoral Epistles, and which naturally 
leads us to conclude that they were written about the same 
time. We have already stated that the First Epistle to 
Timothy was probably written a.d.64 to 66 ; and the present 
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Epistle also must be assigned to the same period. (See notes 
on the First Epistle to Timothy.) 

We would however refer our readers to Davidson's Intro- 
duction, where the arguments for and against the different 
dates assigned to this Epistle, varying from a.d. d2 to 66, 
.ire stated with the writer's usual impartiality. He supposes 
that St. Paul was never released from his first imprison- 
ment at Rome, and accordingly is inclined to refer the 
present Epistle to the Apostle's three years' residence at 
Ephesus. Where this Epistle was written is a matter of 
mere conjecture. The subscription states that it was written 
from Nicopolis in Macedonia, but there was no city of that 
name then existing in Macedonia. The Nicopolis men- 
tioned in iii. 12, was probably Nicopolis in Epirus, near 
Actium. It was built by Augustus in celebration of his great 
victory at Actium. 

256. State of the Church in Crete, and desi^ of 
the Epistle, Crete, now Candia, was a large island in the 
Mediterranean. The Scriptures do not inform us when 
Christianity was first planted in Crete, but we know from 
Acts ii. 11 that some Cretans were present at the effusion of 
the Holy Ghost at the feast of Pentecost, and it is probable 
that they would on their return make their countrymen ac- 
quainted with the glad tidings of the Gospel. Philo informs 
us that there were many Jews in Crete, and it is very 
possible that Christianity was not preached to the Gentiles, 
nor a regular Church organized there, before St. Paul's visit 
to the island after his release from his first imprisonment 
at Rome. We learn from the Epistle that the Cretan 
converts then consisted both of Jews and Gentiles (i. 10); 
that they still retained their old character for lying and 
profligacy (i. 12) ; and that the Cretan Church was much 
disturbed by Judaizing teachers (i. 14). 

The design of the Epistle was to instruct Titus in com- 
pleting the organization of the Church, which had already 
been commenced by St. Paul himself (i. 6), and to caution 
him against the opposition of false teachers. 

257. Authorship. The Epistle is probably alluded to by 
Clemens Romanus and Theophilus of Antioch, and expressly 
quoted as the production of St. Paul by Ireneeus, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Tertullian, and other subsequent Fathers. 

The arguments in favour of the authenticity of the three 
Pastoral Epistles, and the objections of the German critics, 
have already been considered in the notes on the preceding 
Epistle. 
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258. Contents. Introductory salutation . . i 1 — 4 
8t. Paul instructs Titus concerning the ordination of 

elders 5—9 

Cautions him against false teachers . . . . 10 to end 
Gives him directions with respect to the aged, the 

young, himself, and slaves {oovXoi, A.V. servants) . ii. 
He then enjoins Titus to remind the converts to be 

submissive to their civil rulers .... iii. 1 

And gentle towards all men . . . . . 2 — 7 

To eflforce good works, avoid foolish questions, and 

reject heretics 8 — 11 

Directs him to come to Nicopolis, and to provide for 

Zenas and ApoUos 12 — 14 

And concludes with salutations, and a benediction . 15 

a. (i. 5 — 7.) This passage shows that irpiofivripoQ and iiria- 
KoiroQ were synonymous terms in the Apostolic age. (See above, 
Art. 239 a.) 

h. (ii. 13.) The glorious appearing of the great God and our 

Saviour y A.V. rov fiiyaXuv Oeov jcat auirfjpoQ iifi&v This 

is one of the eight texts in which the use of the article has been 
adduced as a proof of the doctrine of our Lord's divinity. The 
phrase ^uynrjo 'Iiyerouf Xpiorbg collectively is not used as a proper 
name, and the proof is not, therefore, rendered doubtful (as is 
the case with five of these texts, in which the phrase Kvpiog 
'Iriffovg Xpiarbg is used) ; neither is it liable to the objection that 
God and our Saviour are spoken of as joint agents. 'Eirultdvua 
is employed by St. Paul in five other passages in the Epistles, and 
in every one of them to describe the manifestation of our Lord. 
The text must, therefore, be admitted as an int^sputable proof of 
our Lord's divinity. The rendering of the A.V. is ambiguous ; 
the proper translation is, of our great God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. (See above, Art. 39, pp. 47, 49.) 

c. (iii. 5.) Bg the washing of regeneration {dia Xovrpov troKiy- 
yivtffiag), rather, bg the laver of regeneration. This text is con- 
btantly referred to as a proof of the doctrine of baptismal regene- 
ration. (See Wordsworth's note on the passage.) 

259. Undesigned coincidences. 

1. (i. 12.) One of themselves, even a prophet of tJieir 
oimij said, The Cretans are altcags liars, evil beasts, slow 
bellies. 

This quotation from Epimenides is characteristic, because 
no writer in the N.T., except St. Paul, appesded to heathen 
testimony, and because St. Paul repeatedly did so. In his 
speech at Athens, recorded in Acts (xvii. 28), we read, as 
certain also of your oivn poets have said, For we are also 
his off'spinng. This quotation is found in the works of 
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Aratus and Cleanthes. In both instances the Apostle urges 
his readers with the authority of a poet of their own. In 
the Epistle, however, the author cited is called a prophet. 
Now if the Epistle had been forged, and the author had in- 
serted a quotation in it merely from having seen an example 
of the same kind in a speech ascribed to St. Paul, he would 
have given to Epimenides the same title which he saw there 
given to Aratus. And it is clear that the author of the Acts 
did not derive any part of his narrative from the Epistle, 
because the name of Titus does not once occur in his book. 
There is another instance of a quotation from a heathen poet 
in 1 Cor. xv. 33, namely, Evil communications coi^rupt good 
manners, which is an iambic of Menander's. 

2. There is a visible affinity both in matter and phrase- 
ology between the present Epistle and the First Epistle to 
Timothy. 



Compare 1 Tiih. 


i. 2, 3. 


Tit. i. 4, 5. 


» 


i. 4. 


„ 111. 9: 1. 14. 


>> 


iv. 12. 


„ 11. 7. 


>♦ 


iv. 12. 


,, ii. 15. 


»» 


iii.2 4. 


M i. 6 — 8. 



TTKTTbg 6 Xoyoc, used to introduce a memorable saying; 
vyiric and its derivatives as applied to doctrine are found 
only in the three Pastoral Epistles ; and the phrase God 
our Saviour is repeated three times in the First Epistle to 
Timothy, three times in the Epistle to Titus, and never 
occurs at all in any other book of the N. T. except once in 
the Epistle of Jude. 

We may conclude from these resemblances that the two 
Epistles were written nearly at the same time, and the notes 
of time in them favour this supposition. We have already 
seen that the First Epistle to Timothy was written subse- 
quently to St. Paul's fifst imprisonment at Rome (see notes 
on 1 Tim.), and that the Epistle to Titus must also be re- 
ferred to the same period (see above. Art. 255). Again, the 
First Epistle to Timothy was probably written from Mace- 
donia ; in the present Epistle St. Paul expresses his intention 
of wintering at Nicopolis (Tit. iii. 12), whence it is probably 
that the present Epistle was written from that city, which is 
in Epirus, and therefore not far from Macedonia. 

If we suppose that St. Paul, after his liberation from 
Rome, sailed into Asia, taking Crete on his way ; that from 
Asia and from Ephesus, the capital of that country, he pro- 
ceeded into Macedonia, and thence to Nicopolis we have 
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a route which falls in with everything. It executes the 
intention expressed by him of visiting Colossae (Philem. 22) 
and Philippi (Phil. ii. 24), as soon as he shoiild be set at 
liberty at Home. It allows him to leave Titus at Crete, 
and Timothy at Ephesus, as he went into Macedonia, and 
to write to both not long after from Greece, and probably 
from the neighbourhood of Nicopolis ; thus bringing toother 
the dates of these two letters, and accounting for the affinity 
between them, both in style and language. 



Sect. 15. — The second epistle to timothy. 

260. Time and place. It is manifest from several 
passages in this Epistle that it was written when St. Paul 
was a prisoner at Rome. (See i. 8, 16, 17 ; ii. 9.) But it is 
a disputed point whether it was written during the im- 
prisonment recorded in the Acts (xxviii.), or during a second 
imprisonment. 

fl. The principal arguments in' favour of its having been 
written during a second imprisonment are as follows. 

1. Clemens Romanus says that St. Paul went to the 
houndary of the west {t6 rspfia Ttjg dvffeatg)^ i.e, either to 
Spain or Britain. Such a journey must have been subsequent 
to his first imprisonment at Rome, and therefore the present 
Epistle must have been written during a second imprison- 
ment. The fragment on the Canon published by Muratori 
states that the Apostle visited Spam; and Eusebius ex- 
pressly asserts that he was martyred at Rome after under- 
going a second imprisonment there. 

2. In the former Epistles written from Rome, St. Paul 
expresses a confident expectation of his speedy release (Phil, 
ii. 24; Philem. 22); in the present Epistle he intimates that 
his martyrdom is at hand, I am now ready to he offered, and 
the time of. my departure is at hand (iv. 6). 

3. When the former Epistles were written, Timothy, 
Demas, and Mark were with him (Col. i. 1 ; Phil. i. 1 ; 
Philem. 1 ; Col. iv. 10 — 14); when the present Epistle was 
written, Timothy and Mark were absent (iv. 11), and Demas 
had forsaken him (iv. 10). The fact of Demas having for- 
saken him is a proof that the present Epistle is posterior to 
the others. 

4. In the imprisonment recorded in the Acts, St. Paul 
was treated leniently, and permitted to preach the Gospel ; 
in that to which this Epistle refers, he was in close confine- 
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ment; so that Onesiphorus had some difficulty in finding 
him (i. 16—18), and he was treated as a malefisictor (icoKovpyoc, 
ii. 9). 

5. In the present Epistle he says, Erastus abode at 
Corinth, hut Trophimus have I left at Miietum sieh (iv. 20), 
and speaks of some hoohs and a cloak (^eXonjv, the word 
may also mean a bookcase) which he had left at Troas 
(iv. 13). Now in his journey from Csesarea to Rome be did 
not visit Corinth, Miietum, or Troas, and Trophimus could 
not have been left at Miietum on the previous journey to 
Jerusalem, since he was with St. Paul at Jerusalem (Acts 
xxi. 29). 

h. Those who believe that the present Epistle was written 
during the imprisonment recorded in the Acts, and that 
St. Paul was never released from that imprisonment, answer 
the above arguments in the following manner : 

1. By the boundary of the west Clement may mean 
Illyricum or Italy. The text of the Muratorian Canon is 
mutilated, and the passage quoted from it admits of a dif- 
ferent interpretation.* Eusebius quotes no preceding writer, 
and merely mentions a floating tradition. The testimony of 
subsequent Fathers is evidently resolvable into that of 
Eusebius. 

2. St. PauPs expectation of a release does not prove that 
he was released. 

3. This proves that the present Epistle was written after 
the others, but it proves nothing more. 

4. Macknight supposes that the Apostle was one of those 
Christians who were accused by Nero of having set Rome on 
fire. Whether this be the case or not, the argument only 
proves that the present Epistle was subsequent to the others. 
It is not difficult to assign reasons for this alteration in the 
situation of the Apostle, especially in the reign of such an 
emperor as Nero. 

We might naturally expect that it would be necessary for 
Onesiphorus, on his arrival at Rome, to make some enquiries 
for the Apostle, when we consider the great size of Home, 

* See Davidson's Introduciiofiy vol. ii. p. 101. The words of 
the passage in question are as follows : * Acta autem omnium 

* Apostolorum sub uno libro scrip ta sunt. ' Lucas optime Theo- 
' phile (optimo Theophilo) comprehendit quia (quae) sub presentia 
' ejus singula gerebantur, sicut et semote passionem Petri 

* evidenter declarat, sed profectionem Pauli ab urbe ad Spaniam 

* proficiscentis,' 
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and the fact that Onesiphorus was a stranger. ' How else/ 
says Lardner, ^ should any man find a stranger in a great 
*city?' 

5. St. Paul probably had desired Erastus to come to 
Rome, but he continued at Corinth. Trophimus was pro- 
bably left at Myra in Lycia, with the understanding that he 
should go forward to Miletus. The books and bookcase 
were left with Carpus on some former occasion, and St. 
Paul had either forgotten or not wanted them for several 
years. 

6. It is also urged in favour of the hypothesis of a single 
imprisonment, that the circumstances mentioned in the pre- 
sent Epistle agree with what we know concerning his 
ori^nal imprisonment at Rome. St. Paul was fastened to a 
soldier by a chain (^Xvenc, 2 Tim. i* 1^); there was free access 
to the Apostle when he wrote the Epistle^ since salutations 
are sent to Timothy from different persons (iv. 21) ; and 
the same persons — namely, Luke, Timothy, Tychicus, Mark, 
Demas — are mentioned as in the other four Epistles, which 
are supposed to have been written during a former im- 
prisonment. 

On the whole we think that the balance of evidence is in 
favour of the first hypothesis. It must be admitted that its 
opponents have found sufficient answers to some of the 
arguments which have been adduced in its favour ; but the 
answer to the fifth argument seems to us very unsatisfactory; 
the testimony of Eusebius ou^ht not to be regarded as a 
mere floating legend, and it is absolutely incredible that 
Clement writing at Rome should call Italy the boundary of 
the west. We may therefore conclude that the present 
Ejiistle was written from Rome, during a second imprison- 
ment, and only a short time before St. Paul's martyrdom. 
The date generally assigned to it is a.d. 65 or 66. Some 
place it in a.d. 68. 

261. Authorship. The Epistle is alluded toby Polycarp, 
and perhaps by Ignatius. In all other respects the evidence 
in favour of the genuineness of both the Epistles to Timothy 
is the same. They are quoted by the same Fathers, they are 
both found in the Old Syriac version, and in the Canon of 
Muratori, and are both classed by Eusebius amongst the 
homologoumena. They were also rejected by the same 
ancient heretics, and the same arguments have been urged 
by German critics against the genuineness of both. (See 
notes on 1 Tim.). 

262. The place where Timothy was when the Epistle was 

V 
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written. It is most probable that Timothy was at Ephesus 
when St. Paul wrote the Epistle, because, — 

I. St. Paul salutes the household of Onesiphoms, who 
probably resided at that city (iv. 19; iii. 1 — 16). 

II. He salutes Aquila and PriscDla, who resided some 
time at Ephesus (Acts xviii. 19); and mentions Alexander 
the coppersmith (iv. 14), who was probably the same person 
as the Ephesian Alexander mentioned in Acts xiz. 33. 

263. XJesign. St. Paul's design in writing this Epistle 
appears to have been to inform Timothy of the circumstances 
of his second imprisonment, and to request his presence at 
Rome ; but the Apostle also availshimself of the opportunity 
to give Timothy a variety of exhortations and instructions 
suitable to his position, and the wants of the Churches over 
which he presided. 

264. Contents. Introductorv salutation . . i. i 5 

St. Paul exhorts Timothy to diligence, patience, and 

sound doctrine 6—15 



Prays for Onesiphorus 

Exhorts Timothy to fortitude, to maintain 

trine, and to personal holiness 
Cautions him against false teachers . 
Propounds to him his own example . 
And commends the Holy Scriptures . 

He then exhorts Timothy to be diligent in the ministry iy. 1 — 5 

6—8 

9 

10—18 



. 16 to end 
sound doc- 

■ • 

• u. 

. iii. 1 — 9 

10—15 

16 to end 



Informs him of his own approaching end 

Requests him to hasten to Rome 

Adds some personal notices 

And concludes with salutations, and a benediction . 19 to end 

a. (i. 16 — 18.) In iv. 19, St. Paul salutes the household of 
Onesiphorus, and not Onesiphorus himself, whence it has been 
inferred that Onesiphorus was dead, and the passage has been 
urged in favour of 'prayers for the dead. But it is very probable 
that Onesiphorus was now at Rome (ver. 17), and if not, St. Paul 
can scarcely be said to pray for Onesiphorus ; he merely expresses 
a pious hope that he may meet with mercy on the day of judgment. 
(See Browne, On the Thirty-nine ArticleiB,) 

b. (iii, 8.) As Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses. (See above. 
Art. 96a.) 

c. (iii. 16.) All scripture is given hy inspiraiion of Crod,and is 
profitable. Wordsworth and many other expositors render this 
passage, All Scriptwre (i.e. every portion of Scripture) being in- 
spired of God (i.e. because it is inspired of Grod) is also profitahle, 
(See his note on the passage.) 

265. Undesigned coincidences. 

1. Paley argues that the present Epistle was written 
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during a second imprisonment of St. Paul at Rome. The 
arguments in favour of this hypothesis have been fully stated 
above. (See Art. 260.) 

2. (i. 5.) When I call to remembrance the unfeigned faith 
that is in thee, which dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois, 
and thy mother Eunice. No notice is here taken of Timothy's 
father ; we are therefore led to suppose either that he was 
dead, or that he remained unconverted. This agrees with 
Acts xvi. 1, . . . . Timotheusy the son of a certain woman 
which wa^ a Jewess, and believed; but his father was a 
Greek. 

3. (iii. 15.) And that from a child thou hast known the 
Holy Scriptures. The Holy Scriptures undoubtedly mean 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament. How could Timothy 
have known yront a child the Jewish Scriptures, had he not 
been bom, on one side or the other, of Jewish parentage ? 

4. (ii. 22.) Flee also youthful lusts. This agrees with 
1 Tim. iv. 12, Let no man despise thy youth. This coin- 
cidence depends upon a single epithet, unobserved perhaps 
by most readers, and therefore we may be pretty well assured 
that no fraud was exercised. 

5. (iii. 10, 11.) But thou hast fully known my doctrine^ 
.... persecutions, afflictions, which came unto me at Antioch, 
Iconium, and Lystra. The Antioch here mentioned was 
not Antioch the capital of Syria, but Antioch in Pisidia, to 
which place Paul and Barnabas came in their first Apostolic 
progress. From Acts xiii., xiv. we learn that St. Paul was 
expelled from Antioch, attempted to be atoned at Iconium, 
and actually stoned at Lystra. The history informs us that 
he suffered persecution in the three cities; the Epistle appeals 
to these persecutions, and names the cities in the order in 
which they are mentioned in the history. Again, Lystra 
and Derbe are commonly mentioned together in the history ; 
in the Epistle Derbe is not named. Accordingly we find 
from the history that St. Paul met with no persecution at 
Derbe. 

A second question remains, namely, how these persecutions 
were known to Timothy, and why St. Paul recalls these to 
his remembrance, rather than many other persecutions 
which he had suffered. From Acts xvi. 1, 2, it appears 
that Timothy was a native either of Derbe or Lystra, and 
must have been well acquainted with Lystra and Iconium. 
It appears that he had been converted before the Apostle's 
second visit to Lystra ; and as he was evidently converted by 
St. Paul himself (1 Tim. i. 2), his conversion must have 
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taken place upon the Apostle's first journey into those 
parts, which was the very time when these' persecutions 
took place. An im{)ostor would prohahly have alluded to 
the persecutions which St. Paul suffered at Philippi and 
Thessalonica, where it may easily be gathered from the 
history that Timothy accompanied him, rather than have 
appealed to persecutions as known to Timothy, in the 
account of which persecutions Timothy's presence is not 
mentioned. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES. 

Sect. 1. — On the catholic epistles oenerallt. 

266. The seven Epistles which bear the names of James, 
Peter, John, and Jade, are called the Catholic Epistles • 
The appellation has been applied to them from the time of 
Eusebius, and three of them, namely, 1 Peter, 1 John, and 
Jude, are styled Catholic by Origen ; but the meaning of 
the term is a question of much dispute. 

1. Some think that they were called Catholic (t.e. general) 
Epistles, because they were written, not to one person, nor 
to one Church, like the Pauline Epistles, but to Christians 
in general, or at least to all Jewish Christians wherever 
they were dispersed. But this supposition is clearly incor- 
rect, because the Second and Third Epistles of St. John 
were evidently written to particular persons. 

2. Others think that they were called Catholic, because 
their contents agree with the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church. According to this view. Catholic is (very nearly) 
equivalent to Canonical, and it is difficult to see why these 
Epistles should be called Catholic to distinguish them from 
the other books of the N. T. which are equally entitled to 
the appellation. 

3. A third opinion is that the First Epistles of John and 
Peter were at nrst called Catholic (i.e. universally received, 
or canonical) to distinguish them from the other five, whose 
canonicity was doubted by a few. Subsequently, when 
these other ^ye Epistles were generally acknowledged as 
canonical, the title Catholic was applied to them also, and 
was used to distinguish these seven from the Pauline 
Epistles. 

4. Davidson observes that the term Catholic was applied 
by Origen to the Epistle of Jude as well as to the First of 
John and the First of Peter. As the Epistle of Jude was 
not universally received in the time of Origen, he must 
have used the word in the sense of encyclic, i.e, addressed 
to Christians (or at all events to the Jewish Christians) ai 
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all coantries. Before the time of Easebias, probably to- 
wards the end of the third century, the remaining four 
Epistles were added to these three, and the seven were 
called Catholic as being publicly read in the Chnrches. 
After the time of Eu^ebius the term Catholic gradually be- 
came equivalent to Canonical, 

In ancient mss. the Catholic Epistles are not placed 
after the Pauline Epistles as in our Bible, but immediately 
after the Acts of the Apostles, and they are so placed in 
Lachmann's and TischendorTs editions of the N. T. 

The principal mss. of the Catholic Epistles are h. A, B, 
and C (see Art. 14, a, 6, c, d). There are only two otiier 
uncials which contain them, namely, the Codex Mosquen- 
sis (K), and the Codex An^elicus (L), both of which belong 
to the ninth century ; but it is evident that the Codex Bezse 
(D) also originally contained these Epistles (see Art. 1 e). 



Sect. 2. — The epistle of james. 

267. How many Jameses are mentioned in the N. T. 
In the lists of the Twelve Apostles we find two mentioned 
of the name of James, namely, James the son of Zebedee, 
and James the son of Alphseus, who was distinguished from 
the former by the title of the Less (Mark xv. 40). We find 
from Mark xv. 40, that the mother of this latter James 
was named Mary; and this Mary is called the wife of 
Clopas in John xix. 25 ; but Clopas and Alpheeus are pro- 
bably either different forms of the same name, or different 
names of the same person. Some suppose that the James 
spoken of in several passages of the N. T. as the brother of 
our Lord was not the same person as James the son of 
Alphaeus, and thus make out three persons of this name in 
the N. T., whilst others maintain that there were only two. 

1. In favour of the hypothesis that three Jameses are 
mentioned in the N. T. it is urged that, 

a. Hegesippus, the Apostolic Constitutions, Eusebius, 
and other Fathers assert that the two last Jameses were 
different persons. 

5. In John vii. 5 we read that the brethren of Jesus did 
not believe in him. This was after the appointment of the 
twelve Apostles, therefore James the son oi Alphseus bein<^ 
an Apostle, could not also be a brother of our Lord. 

c. The brethren of our Lord are spoken of as distinct 
from the Apostles in Acts i. 13, 14. 
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2. Those who maintain that only two Jameses are men- 
tioned in the N. T. observe that, 

a. In John ziz. 25 Mary the sister of the Virgin is called 
the wife of Clopas, therefore James, the son of Alphseus, or 
Olopas, was the cousin of our Lord, and on that account is 
termed his brother. 

h. Some think that the meaning of John vii. 5 is, that 
his brethren did not believe as they should, not that they did 
not believe at all ; but this does not ap]>ear to us a natural 
interpretation of the passage. The words may signify that 
jome of his brethren did not believe in him, namely, Joses 
and Simon. If, however, Simon the brother of our Lord is, 
as some suppose, the same person as Simon the Canaanite, 
three out of the four brethren of our Lord were Apostles, 
and it is very unlikely that John should say, his brethren 
did not believe in him. But it is by no means certain that 
Simon the Canaanite is identical with Simon our Lord's 
brother. The expression in Acts i. 14 admits of a similar 
interpretation. Our Lord's brethren in that passage may 
refer only to those brethren who were not inciudea in the 
number of the Apostles. We cannot even conclude that the 
fact of the Lord's brethren being mentioned separately after 
the Apostles, necessarily implies that they were not apostles ; 
since in 1 Cor. ix. 5 we find the words, otiier apostles, and 
the brethren of our Lord, and Cephas. Cephas is mentioned 
here separately, although he was undoubtedly one of the 
Apostles. 

c. Papias, Clemens Alexandrinus, Jerome, and the Latin 
Fathers generally, identify James the Lord's brother with 
James the son of Alphaeus. 

d. After the death of James the son of Zebedee, only one 
James is mentioned in the Acts ; it is generally admitted 
that the James who was head of the Church at Jerusalem 
was our Lord's brother ; it is exceedingly improbable that 
the head of that Church, and president of the Apostolic 
council (Acts xv.), should not have been an Apostle himself; 
therefore James our Lord's brother must have been the same 
as James the Apostle, the son of Alphseus. 

e. St. Paul, in Gal. i. 19, says, otJier of t lie Apostles saw 
I none, save {si firj) James the Lord's brother. This passage, 
at first sight, appears to be decisive ; but Winer asserts tbat 
it may be interpreted, except that, in addition 
saw James the Lord's brother. 

Alford thinks that the term dirooroXoi 
includes not only the twelve original A] 
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othorn who were called to be Apostles after the death <^oiir 
Huviour. Thu« St. Paul is repeatedly called an ApotiU in 
the N.T., and it is possible that the title may also ImTebeen 
applied to others who were not of the twelve. 

On a review of the various arguments, it will be seen that 
th<* qiK'Htion depends in a great measure upon the meaning 
of th<* cxpreHHion our Lord's brother. Many commentators 
tliink that it means /?r#l cousin. Others however take it in 
itn ordinary acceptation, and suppose that James, Joses, 
Simon, antl Judas were brothers of our Lord, being the sons 
of JoHepli by a former marriage. If this view be correct, 
James the ApoHtle was not the same as James the brother of 
our Lord, since he is exi)ressly called the son of Alphaeus. 
TUoMi who adopt this view think that the words in John 
xix. "2'}^ hit mother *s sister ^ are not in apposition with those 
whi(!h follow, namely, Mary tJie wife of Clopasj but are in- 
Ufnded to denote a different person. 

Home suppose that our Lord's brethren were his uterine 
brothers, being the sons of Joseph and the Virgin Mary ; 
but this opinion, although perfectly consistent with Matt, 
i. 25, has not met with much favour from our English 
divines. It is however adopted by Davidson and Alford, to 
whoMe works we must refer our readers for further informa- 
tion on the subject. 

Neander says that the (picstion of the Jameses is the most diffi- 
cult in Ai)OHtolic history, and is not yet decided. Some say that 
there yvarofour Jameses, and one critic enumerates five! 

208. Account of St. James. If we suppose that only 
two Jameses are mentioned in the New Testament, we find 
that James the son of Alpheeus (or Clopas) was one of the 
twelve original Apostles, and is distinguished in Mark xv 40 
from James the son of Zebedee, by the appellation of the 
Less, either as being the younger, or on account of his low 
stature. No particulars concerning him are recorded in the 
Gospels, except that he was an Apostle ; but he is mentioned 
in the Acts (xii. 17 ; xxi. 18) as occupying a hieh position in 
the Church at Jerusalem, and he appears to have acted as 
president of the Apostolic council (xv.). From 1 Cor. xv.7 
we learn that he was honoured by our Lord with a separata 
interview after the resurrection ; and in the Pauline Epistibs 
he is spoken of as one of the leading Apostles (Gbd. ii. 0| 
1 Cor. XV. 7). 

Eusebius informs us that he was surnamed t?ie Jiot on 
account of his eminent virtue ; that the Scribes and Phanaaat 
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excited a tumult against him, and demanded of him a public 

declaration of his opinion with respect to Christ: that he 
harangued the assembled multitude from one of the battle- 
ments of the Temple, openly avowing' his belief that Jesua 
was the Messiah ; and that the Jews in their anger precipi- 
tated him from the battlement, assaulted him with stones, 
and at last despatched him by a blow with a fuller's pole. 
This account of hia martyrdom is quoted by Eusehius from 
Heeesippus, but the accuracy of the story is considered 
doubtful. It is however highly probable that he was mar- 
tyred, although the circumstances of his death may not 
have been precisely such as are narrated by HegesippuB. 
The date assigned to his martyrdom is a.d. 62. 

The aboTe accotmt presupposes that Jatnes the sod of Alpbnns 
is the same perBon as the James who ia mentioned in the Acts 
and Panline Epiatles 5 if, however, onr readers are not prepared 
to admit the identity of these two Jameses, nothing ii known 
concerning Junes the son of Alphsos except that he was one of 
the twclie original Apostles ; the James mentioned in the Acta 
and Episdea and the passage quoted hy Ensebius was James 
the brother of our Lord, who was also the author of the Epistle 
betbre ua. 

269. Canonlcitf. The Epistle could not have been writ- 
ten by James the son of Zebedee, Binc« he was beheaded 
by Herod Agrippa (Acts lii. 1,2) in a.d.U, and the notes 
of time in &e Epistle itself indicate a later date. It is 
ascribed to James the brother of our Lord by Eusebius and 
Jerome ; and this view has been adopted by the majority of 
modern critics. If this James was the same person as James 
* the Ajiostle, the son of Alphceus, no further proof of the 
canonicity of the Epistle is required. But even if it should 
be admitted that, it was not written by one of the twelve 
original Apostles, its canonical authority cannot be disputed, 
for it is alluded to by Clement of Rome, Hermas, and 
Ignatius; it is quoled as genuine l>y Origcn (see liuwi'ver 
Davidson's liUroihiciiim) ; Eusehius danes it araong't the 
antilegomana {at books who^e canoDtc^ym* eenerslly a 
knowledged by the Christian Chni^ "~ 

pated by afen); it wasacknowl '" 

after the Council of Nio 

both the Eastern ei 
portont erideiKe in favour 01 
of the Old Syrinc versi ""' 
was addiSHed resided 
to judge of iti Qutheni 
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was not sent, and who probably did not become acquainted 
with it until some time after it had been written. It is 
however not mentioned in the Canon of Muratoii, and 
Luther calls it 'a right stravoy Epistle compared with 
' those of St. Paul/ but did not absolutely exclude it from 
the Canon of the New Testament. 

270. Time, place, and language. Neander, Davidson, 
and other eminent writers thmk that it was written prior 
to the Council of Jerusalem, inasmuch as it is addressed to 
the Twelve Tribes in the dispersion, and after the journeys 
of Paul and Barnabas probably few, if any. Churches out of 
Palestine consisted exclusively of Jewish Christians. The 
common opinion assigns it to a.d. 61, not long before the 
martyrdom of St. James, and in favour of this date it is 
urged that iv. 1 — 10, v. 8, 9, refer to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and the troubles which preceded that event. 

The Epistle is supposed to have been written from Jeru- 
salem, because we have no reason to believe that the James 
to whom it is ascribed ever quitted that city ; but no dis- 
tinct notes of place can be found in it. It is generaUy 
admitted that it was written in Greek. 

271. To whom it was written^ and with what design. 
The Epistle is addressed (i. I) to the twelve tribes which are 
scattered abroady and from this inscription we muy conclude 
that it was intended for the use of all Jewish Christians out 
of Palestine. It is however very possible that the writer 
also contemplated the possibility of its being read by Jewish 
Christians in Palestine, and perhaps also of its falling into 
the hands of Jews who were not converted to Christianity. 

The design of the Apostle in writing this Epistle was to 
warn the Jewish Christians against the vices of the Jews ; 
to encourage them to bear with fortitude the persecutions to 
which they were exposed ; to show that believers are not 
justified by a passive and barren faith without the living 
fruits of godliness ; and that, wherever true faith exists, 
good works must necessarily follow. 

272. Contents. Introductory salutation . . i. i 
The readers are exhorted to constancy under tempta- 
tions ; and not only to hear the word of God, but 

to practise it 2 to end 

The writer censures their undue respect of persons . it 1 13 

Warns them against a barren faith . . . . 1 4 to end 
Exhorts them to bridle the tongue, and avoid strife . ill. 

To restrain their passions . . . . . ir. 1 12 

And to remember that all things depend on God , 13 to end 
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He then warns wicked rich men to fear God's ren- 

geance r. 1 — 6 

Exhorta his readers to be pacient ia afflictions . . 7—11 

To avoid laiD swearing IS 

To prajer and praise 13 

To anoint, and pray for the sick , . . .v. 14— is 
And to reclaim their erring brethren . . . 19 to end 
a. (ii. 24.) Ye tee then hovi tliat by worh a man u j'uetified, 
and not hy faith only. At first sight these words appear to con- 
tradict tlie assertion of St. Paul, that a man is jmlified b^ faith, 
vnthout the witrkt of the lain. But there is no real contradiction 
between the two Apostles ; St. James speaks of a barreo and 
dead failb [fides itiformsa), such as the deyila thamselies possess. 
St. Paul speaks of a living foich (fideifonaala), from which good 
works do neeessarilf proceed. (See Browne on the Eleventh 
Article.) 

S. (v. U, 15.) The Komish pructioe of Extreme Unction is 
founded on this passi^ j but the worda of the Apostle afibrd no 
sanction to that superstitious ceremony j since the anointing here 
mentioned was to be employed/in- the recovery of the sick person, 
whereas the sow:aUed sacrament of the Komish Church is ad- 
ministered only to those who are past lecovery. 

Sect. 3.— The tirst bpistlb op st, peteb. 

373. Account of St. Peter. Simon, surnamed Peter, 
(Aram. Ktifac, Gr. nir^oc. a rock) and his brother Andrew 
were the aonsof Jonas, and natives of Bethsaida in Galilee; 
they followed the occupation of fishermen on the sea of 
Galilee. Andrew (and probably Peter also) was a disciple 
of John the Baptist, who directed him to Jesus as the 
Mesiiiah. Soon after be brought Simon to our Lord, who, 
oil beholding him, bestowed nptm bim the surname by 
which be has since @)Xi tim 1)«d most commonly desij:- 
nnted. After this i ate Biij | rjhgapo brothers appear t 
have returned to tJulM^^^^HHHliMtj until they n 
called by JeBMttfr " ' ' ' 
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rection, and was charged by him three several times to 
feed his sheep. His denial ot his Lord in the hour of trial, 
and his subsequent deep and bitter repentance, will remain 
to all ages a warning against presumption and self-confi- 
dence. 

After the Ascension, Peter appears to have taken the 
lead among the Apostles; it was he who proposed the 
election of a successor to Judas Iscariot ; who, on the day 
of Pentecost, preached Christ with such effect that three 
thousand were added to the Church ; who addressed the 
multitude assembled in Solomon's porch after the healing 
of the lame man ; who miraculously punished Ananias and 
Sapphira with instantaneous death; and who was the 
spokesman of the twelve when they were taken before the 
Sanhedrim. Through his agency also the first Gentile 
convert, Cornelius, was added to the Church. After the 
death of James, the son of Zebedee, he was imprisoned by 
Herod Agrippa, but was miraculously delivered by an 
angel. At the Council of Jerusalem he took an active part, 
advocating the exemption of the Gentiles from the yoke of 
the ceremonial law. 

After this time he is not mentioned in the Acts, but firom 
Gal. ii. 11, 12, we learn that he went to Antioch, where he 
gave offence by refusing to eat with the converted Gentiles, 
and was openly rebuked by St. Paul. This is the last time 
he is mentioned in the N. T. except in his two Epistles. 
Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome inform us that he preached 
to the Jews of the dispersion in Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, 
Cappadocia, and Asia; and this information is confirmed 
by the Epistle (i. 1,2), from which source, however, it may 
possibly have been derived. 

It is generally admitted that he afterwards visited Rome, 
and suffered martyrdom there. The fact has been disputed, 
but is attested by Clemens Rom anus (who mentions his 
martyrdom in connection with that of Paul, although he 
does not state expressly that it occurred at Rome) ; by the 
Preachina of Peter (a document belonging to the begin- 
ning of the second century) ; by Tertulhan, Origen, Euse- 
bius, and other Fathers. It may however be inferred that 
he did not visit Rome until the conclusion of St. Paul's 
first imprisonment, since he is not mentioned in the Epbtles 
written by the Apostle of the Gentiles during that unpri- 
sonment. Origen and Eusebius inform us that he was 
crucified there with his head downwards (icard icc^oXqc); 
and we learn also from ecclesiastical authority that both 
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iuffered under Nero about the same time. The date of Vw 
martyrdom must therefore be placed between A.d. 60 
and 68. 

Davidson readers the words nir<l tt<pa\ljs differently i lie saya 
that the expression probablj means nothing more than capital 
punishment, blie the Latin capitis coiuieTiaiaTe, 

974. AntltorBhip. With the exeeption of a single sect 
of heretics, the Paulicians, and one or two German critics, 
no one has beeo rash enough to deny that the Epistle is 
the genuine production of the Apostle Peter, It is indeed 
wanting in the Canon of Muratori, but it is referred to in 
St. Peter's Second Epistle (tii. 1); is recognized byPapias; 
is frequently alluded to by Polycarp ; is expressly cited by 
Irenceus, Clemens Alexandrinus, TertuJIiati, Ori^en, kc. ; 
and is placed among the honwlogoumena byEuaebius. The 
internal evidence is equally decisive. The writer calls him- 
self the Apostle Peter (i. 1), and asserts that he was a witness 
of oar Lord's sufferings (v, 1), and the style of the Epistle 
is exactly suited to the zeal and energy which are so con- 

SicuouB in the character of St. Peter, as represented in the 
ospels and the Acts. 

275. To whom toritten, and in ichat laBKIlage. The 
inscription of the Epistle is as follows, Peter, an apostle of 
Jeatg Chritt, to the ttrangert icattered {napiwiSiniois Siaairo- 
pa() tkroughmit Pontai, Galalia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Silhyaia, Elect .... tucording to Ike knoicle^e of God .... 
fi. 1,2). Many tbink that it was written only to the Jewish 
Christians In those oouiitries, and itls appears to be the 

"■ " '' " Tiretation of the words (jrapfi-i^iy/jDic iuinropai); 

biect that it wat T^iy improbable lliat any 
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an Aramsean original ; there was no necessity for it, since 
Greek was generally spoken throughout Asia Minor ; it is 
improbable that Peter was i^orant of the Greek language, 
which was commonly used m Palestine, as well as in Sie 
neighbouring countnes ; and lastly, the quotations in the 
Epistle are taken from the Septuagint version. 

276. Time and place. In y. 13 we read, The chureh 
that is at Babylon elected together with you (if hf BafivXuvt 
awiKKwrn) tahtteth you. Whether 17 (twcjcXckt^ refers to a 
Church or an individual has been disputed ; the former is 
the general opinion. However that may be, the words 
prove that the Epistle was written from Babylon. But it is 
very doubtful where this Babylon was, as there were many 
places of that name. 

Some think that the Babylon in Egypt is meant ; but that was 
a Tery insignificant place. Others understand Seleacia on the 
Tigris, which was called l^ew Babylon,- bat it does not appear 
that it had acquired that name in the Apostolic age. Some think 
that Babylon means Jerusalem, but this is a mere conjecture. 

Many think that Babylon in Assyria, the celebrated city 
on the Euphrates, is meant, and this appears to be the 
most natural supposition. We have indeed no ecclesiastical 
authority to prove that St. Peter ever visited this Babylon, 
but this silence is no proof to the contrary, since we have no 
information concerning fourteen years of the Apostle's life. 

Another opinion, which has been adopted by several emi- 
nent writers, is that Babylon means Rome. This opinion is 
supported by the general testimony of antiquity. Eusebius 
expressly asserts that the Epistle was written from Rome, 
and cites Clemens Alexandnnus and Papias in support of 
this assertion. Jerome and other Fathers agree with Euse- 
bius. The Jews were fond of mystical appellations ; and it 
is generally admitted that Rome is mystically called Baby- 
lon in the Revelation. Moreover, Silvanus, the bearer of 
this Epistle (v. 12) had no connection with Babylon, whereas 
from his intimacy with St. Paul we can easily account for 
his presence at Rome. The point may be considered there- 
fore as very doubtful, and our readers will do well to 
consult Davidson and Home's Introductions, Alford and 
Bloomfield*s Notes on the Greek Testament, Kitto's Cyclo- 
pedia, Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, and other similar 
works. The latest date assigned to St. Peter's martyrdoai 
is A.D. 69. The Epistle therefore can scarcely have been 
written after a.d. 68. If it was written from Rome, it must 
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be placed between a.d. 63 and 68. It is supposed by many 
that the words in iv. 7, The end of all things is at hand, re- 
fer to the troubles in Judaea, which preced^ the destruction 
of the Jewish polity. Some also infer from i. 6, iii. 13 — 17, 
and other passages, that the Neronian persecution had al- 
ready begun. Hence the Epistle is generally referred to 
A.D. 65. But the precise date is very doubtful. It has 
been placed as early as a.d. 46, and as late as a.d. 69. 

277. Design. The design of St. Peter in the present 
Epistle was to confirm his readers in the Christian faith : to 
encourage them in enduring the persecutions to which they 
were exposed ; and to exhort them to lead a holy life, and 
thereby reftite the calumnies of their enemies. 

278. Contents. Introductory salutation . . i. 1, 2 
The Apostle blesses God for his mercy and grace, 

which afibrd consolation to his readers under their 

present sufferings 3 — 9 

Shows that the Gospel salvation was inquired after 

bv the Prophets of old 10—12 

Ana accordingly exhorts his readers to a godly life . 13 — iL 10 

He exhorts them to purity and civil obedience . . 11 — 17 
Adds instructions concerning the duties of servants, 

wives, and husbands 18 — iii. 7 

Exhorts them to unity, love, and patience . « 8 to end 
To purity by the example of Christ, and the ap- 
proaching end of the Jewish poHty . . . iv. 1 — 11 
And comforts them against persecution . . . 12 to end 
He then gives directions concerning the behaviour of 

the elders and the younger v. 1 — 1 1 

And concludes with salutations, and a benediction . 12 to end 

a, (i. 11.) Searching what, or what manner of time, the Spirit 
of Christ which was in them did signify, when it testified beforehand 
the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow. 

What or what manner of time, i.e. at what particular period, 
and in what kind of times (whether of prosperity or adversity). 

rd dg Xpiorbv rra^fiara, A. V. the sufferings of Christ, that is, 
the sufferings which should happen to Christ, kaSfitva being 
understood. 

b, (ii. 6.) It is contained (irepuxei, impersonal for vepiixeTcu), 
The word is used in the same sense by Josephus (Ant, xi. 4, 7). 

c, (iii 18 — 20.) But quickened by the Spirit (^(uoTroii^dctc ^c rtfl 
'jrvevuari). The best mss. omit the rtf. It should be rendered, but 
quickened spiritually, (See above, Art. 35 6.) 

He preached (Uripv^t) io the spirits in prison. 
In the Fortv-two Articles published in the reign of Edward VI. 
the fifth article contained the following clause : * For the body (of 
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' Christ) lay in the sepulchre until the resurrection ; but his Ghost 

* departing from him, was with the Ghosts that were in prison, or 

* in hell, and did preach to them, as the place in St. Peter 

* doth testify.' When the Articles were revised this clause was 
omitted. 

The passage has been yariously interpreted. Macknight and 
some others suppose that the meaning is, that 'Christ by his 
' Spirit or divine nature preached to the Antediluvians, who are 
' now, (namely, in the age of the Apostle) in prison, detained like 

* the fallen angels, unto the day of judgment.' Others suppose 
that our Lord, in the interval between his death and resurrection, 
went down and preached the Gospel to the Antediluvians in 
Hades. And this is the sense in which the passage is interpreted 
in the Articles of Edward VI. But the most probable interpre- 
tation is that Christ, after his death, descended into Hades, and 
proclaimed {kicrjpv^i) to the Antediluvians, who had formerly 
been disobedient, but had afterwards repented and believed, the 
glad tidings that the sacrifice of their redemption had been com- 
pleted. 

Once waited {atra^ l^iUxiro) ; the best mss. have aTri^i^kxtro^ 
anxiovsly waited, and this reading has been adopted by almost all 
recent editors. 

d. (iv. 6.) To the dead, i.e. to' those Christians who have died 
in the faith, or, as Whitby and some others think, to the spiritually 
dead, i.e. those who were dead in trespasses and sins. (Cf. Matt, 
viii. 22.) 

e. (v. 5.) Be clothed with {hyKOiipuiaatyQi) humility, lycofi- 
fioofiai is derived from KoufSoQ, a knot, button, or ornamental 
fastening, whence lyKOfi^wfia, a cloak fastened on by knots. 
Hence tyKOfi(i6ofiai means to be clothed. 

Sect. 4.— The second epistle of st. peter. 
For an account of St. Peter, see above. Art. 273. 

279. Authorship. 

Our readers will see at once that the question involves the 
authenticity and canonical authority of the Epistle. If it be 
admitted that the Epistle to the Hebrews was written by Luke 
or Barnabas instead of St. Paul, or that the Epistle of James 
was written by James the brother of our Lord, and that the 
writer was not the same person as James the Apostle, the son of 
Alphseus ; it may nevertheless be proved that those writings are 
canonical. But this is not the case with the Epistle before us 
for the writer of it calls himself Simon Peter, an Apostle of Jesi^ 
Christ (i. 1), professes to have been one of the witnesses of the 
transfiguration (i. 16— -18), at which Peter, James, and John 
alone were present; intimates that he was the writer of the 
former Epistle (iii. 1) ; and asserts that our Lord had revealed to 
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him his approaching death (i. 14), whereas Christ foretold this to 
none of his Apostles except Peter (John xxi. 19) ; but the passage 
may refer not to the prophecy in John's Gospel, but to some more 
recent vision announcing the same event. It is therefore either 
the genuine production of the Apostle Peter, and consequently 
canonical, or it is a deliberate forgery. 

The genuineness of this Epistle has been disputed by 
many critics. It was not considered canonical by the Syrian 
Church in the first three centuries, and is omitted in the 
Peshito ; it is omitted in the Canon of Muratori ; and its 
authenticity was doubted by many in the time of Eusebius. 
On the other hand, it is found in every mss. and ancient 
version except the Syriac (Home's IntrocL) ; it is alluded to 
by Clement of Rome, and probably also by Hermas and 
Justin Martyr; Eusebius states that Clemens Alexandrinus 
wrote commentaries on it in connection with the other 
Catholic Epistles : it is quoted expressly by Origen, if we 
can place any reliance on the Latin translation made by 
Rumnus of the works of that Father; Firmilian in the third 
century speaks of the Epistles of Peter ; it is classed by 
Eusebius among the antilegamena or books generally re- 
ceived by the Christian Churches ; and before the end of 
the fourth century it was almost universally admitted into 
the canon of Scripture. We may observe that the adverse 
testimony of the Fathers is chiefly of a negative character. 
Many of them do not mention this Epistle at all ; Eusebius 
asserts that, although its canonical authority was disputed, 
^ nevertheless, appearinff to many to be usenil, it hath been 
^ carefully studied with tne other Scriptures.' It can scarcely 
be conceived possible that any writing could be careMly 
studied with the other Scriptures by Christian readers, if 
they were in possession of any clear proof that it was a 
mere forgery, assuming the name, and laying claim to the 
Apostolic authority of St. Peter. 

We may conclude therefore that they cautiously doubted 
its canonical authority, because they had not sufficient evi- 
dence that it was written by the Apostle; not that they 
possessed any proof that it was not. If they had possessed 
any such proof, they could scarcely have failed to stigma- 
tize it as a wicked imposture. 

Those who dispute the authenticity of the Epistle, rely 
principally on the internal evidence furnished by the writing 
itself. 

1. It has been asserted that the style is so different from 
that of the former Epistle, that they cannot possibly ha.^^ 
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been written by the same person. This appears to have 
been the reason why its authenticity was doubted by many 
of the Fathers. But although there are some differences, 
the resemblances between the two Epistles are still more 
remarkable. This difference in style is almost entirely con- 
fined to the second and part of the third chapter of the 
Epistle. 

2. It must be admitted that the second and part of the 
third chapter bear a striking resemblance to the Epistle of 
St. Jude. This may be accounted for by supposing that 
St. Peter borrowed n*om St. Jude, who was himself cdso an 
inspired writer ; or that St. Jude borrowed from St. Peter ; 
or that they both made use of some common document ; or, 
fourthly, that it may be due to the intercourse which existed 
between the writers. 

3. The false teachers who are represented in Jude's Epistle 
as actually existing, are described in the present Epistle as 
about to appear (ii. 1). It is asserted that, in those passages 
which are common to both, the brevity of St. Jude, as com- 
pared with the more elaborate and rnetorical character of 
the parallel passages in St. Peter, proves the originality of 
the former ; therefore the words of ii. 1 involve an ana- 
chronism. 

But the brevity of St. Jude's Epistle cannot be considered 
a decisive proof of its priority ; and even if this be admitted, 
the two Epistles are not aadressed to the same persons; 
and it is possible that the false teachers who existed among 
those to whom St. Jude wrote, had not yet appeared in the 
Churches to which the Epistle of St. Peter is addressed. 

4. It is asserted that in iii. 2 the writer betrays himself 
as distinct from the Apostles. The passage is as follows : 

fivrfffOiivai r&v irpoiiptifJLiviav pr\iidTt>iv virb r&v ayiiav irpo^ri' 
T&v Kai Ttjc Tuiv SiTroiTToXiov rffiStv IvtoX^q .... which is ren- 
dered in the A.V., That ye may he mindful of the toards 
which were spoken before by the holy prophets, and of tJie 
commandment of us the Apostles of the Lord and Saviour, 
It is contended that this translation is incorrect, and that 
the meaning of the words is, of our Apostles of the Lord 
and Saviour, But even if this be admitted, the reading 
adopted by the A.V. is probably incorrect. «, B, and the 
other uncials have vfi&v instead of r)fi<ov ; and this reading 
is adopted by Lachmann and Tischendorf. The correct 
rendering of the passage, therefore, is, the commandment of 
your Apostles, which does not exclude the writer himsefr 
from the number. 
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5. (iii. 15, 16.) Even cls our beloved brother Paul also 
.... hath loritten unto you. As also in all his epistles, 
speaking in them cf these things; in which {iv oIq) are some 
things hard to he understood. 

a. It is contended that the right readine is kv alg, in 
which epistles, not in which things, and that the passage at- 
tributes a collection of the Pauline Epistles to the Apostolic 
a^e, whereas there was no collection of those Epistles com- 
pleted before the second century. C, K, and L have Iv oZc, 
H, A, and B have Iv dig ; but even if we adopt the latter 
reading, the words may refer to all the Epistles which St. 
Peter knew, and not to all which St. Paul had written. If 
even it be admitted that the words do refer to all the 
Pauline Epistles then extant, it is possible that St. Peter 
may have read all those Epistles, although they had not 
been collected into a single volume. 

b. It is alleged that the term Scripture (ypa^) is applied 
by the writers of the N. T. only to the books of the Old 
Testament, and that it was applied to no part of the N. T. 
until the second century. May we not suppose that St. 
Peter, directed as he was by the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, here attributes to St. Paul's writings an authority 
which was not fiiUy recognized in his own times, but which 
has siijce been acknowledged by the entire Christian Church? 

These objections are insufficient to disprove the authen- 
ticity of the Epistle. The internal evidences in &vour of its 
authenticity are : 

1. A truly Apostolical spirit Ibreathes throughout the 
whole Epistle. 

2. The style is the same in both Epistles, with the ex- 
ception of the second and part of the third chapter of the 
Second Epistle. 

3. The Epistle contains several incidental allusions to 
circumstances which correspond to no one but St. Peter. 

4. The writer calls himself Symeon Peter. 

If the Epistle be not written by St. Peter, it is impossible 
to account for its fabrication. It is immeasurably superior 
(as far as we can judge from the specimens now extant) to 
any of the spurious productions which have been attributed 
to the Apostles. It is difficult to assign a motive for the 
fabrication, since no peculiar doctrine or practice is set 
forth in the writing. It is almost incredible that none of 
the early Fathers should speak of it as a forgery, or de- 
nounce the writer. 

We may thereibre conclude that the present 'B^v^'^Sa* ^ 
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gennine production of St. Peter ; and must be received into 
the Canon with the rest of the inspired writings. 

280. Integrity. Bertholdt mamtained tiiat the second 
chapter is an interpolation, and Ullmaipi ascribed only the 
first chapter to St. Peter; bnt these hypotheses are not 
supported by any external evidence. All mss. and vss. 
wnich contain the Epistle have all the chapters. 

5^1. Time and iilace. It appears fi-om the Epistle it- 
self (i. 14), that it was writt^ a short time before the 
Apostie's death. The date of the Epistie must therefore be 
placed between a.d. 64 and 6S ; and as we have no evidence 
that St. Peter left Rome between his arrival there and his 
martyrdom, it is most probable that it was written from 
that city. 

282. Design. We may infer from iii. 1 that the present 
Epistie was written to the same persons as the former one ; 
and the design of the writer was to confirm his readers in 
the Christian fiuth, to warn them against fidse teachers, and 
exhort them to prepare for the second coming of our Lord 
by a holy life. 

283. Contents. Introductory salutation . . i. l, 2 
The Apostle exhorts his readers to abound in Chris- 
tian virtues, in order that they may enter into the 
kingdom of Christ 3 — n 

Promises to put them always in remembrance of these 

things during the short remainder of his life . . 12 — 15 
And asserts that he was a credible preacher of our 
Lord's coming, since he had witnessed his trans- 
figuration 16 — 18 

Besides which, the event was foretold by the prophets 19 to end 
He then warns them against false teachers . . ii. 1 — 9 

Whom he describes 10 to end 

And against scoffers, who deny Christ's second coming iiL i — 9 
Admonishes them to prepare for it . . . . 10 — 15 
Refers them to St. Paul's writings . . . . 15, 16 

Recapitulates, and concludes with a doxology . . 17, 18 

a. (i. 19.) Kai cxo/k£V l^tpawrepov rbv 7rpo0jjrue6v \6yov, A.V. 
We have also a more sure word of prophecy. This passage has 
been variously interpreted. 

1. Some think the sense is, We have also a more sure word 
(namely, that) of prophecy. That is, the evidence afforded by 
prophecy is more sure than that supplied by the transfiguration. 
Bloomfield, who adopts this interpretation, places commas i^er 
fiepatoTtpov and-!irpo4>iiTnc6v. 
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2. Others render the passage, And we have the word of prophecy 
more ewe. That is, we have the prophecies of the Old Testament 
more confirmed by the event of his transfiguration. 

3. Others, again, give Bepaidrepov the roroe of a superlative, 
and translate. We have also a very sure word of prophecy. 

h, (i. 20.) vaaa wpo^riTeia y/ua^^f iiiag ktriXwrnog ov yivercu, 
no prophecy of the scripture is of any private interpretation, A.V.* 

Of the many explanations that have been offered of this pas- 
sage, the most probable are : 

1. No prophecy is of separate interpretation, t.«. we cannot 
determine the sense of any prophecy merely by considering the 
passage itself, without taking it in coigunction with other portions 
of Scripture relating to the same subject. 

2. Ko prophecy could be explained by the prophets them 
selves. 

3. No prophecy is of self-interpretation ; that is, no prophecy 
can be explained from itself, but can be unaerstood only by com- 
paring it with the event. 

4. No prophecy can be interpreted by the unassisted powers 
of the reader. 

5. No prophecy is the result of private or uninspired dis- 
closure. 

c, (iii. 15.) As owr beloved brother Paid .... haih written unto 
you, St. Paul had not written any Epistles addressed specifically, 
and by name, to the persons to whom St. Peter wrote, but the 
Epistles to the Gralatians and Ephesians were addressed to Churches 
which are included among those to whom the present Epistle was 
sent. It may be presumed also that St. Peter's reaaers were 
acquainted with some of the other Epistles of St. Paul. 

a. (iii. 16.) The difficulties connected with this verse have 
already been noticed in our remarks on the Authorship of this 
Epistle. 

Sect. 5. — The first general epistle of st. john 

For an account of St. John, see above, Art. 160. 

284. Authorship. The genuineness of this Epistle is 
unquestionable. It is cited by Polycarp and by Papias 
{apud Eusebium) ; it is quoted expressly by Ireneeus, Cle- 
mens Alexandrmus, Tertullian, Origen, and other subse- 
quent Fathers ; it is found in the Peshito and the Canon of 
Muratori; and is classed by Eusebius among the homo- 
hgoumena. 

Although the author nowhere calls himself the Apostle 
John, he describes himself as an eye-witness of the life of 

* The Greek contains no word sigalfYVK%au'^« 
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our Lord (i. 1 — 4 ; iv. 14) ; besides which, there is such a 
striking similarity both in style and sentiment between the 
present Epistle and St. John's Gospel, that it is scarcely 
possible to doubt that they were written by the same per- 
son. It was indeed rejected by the Alogi and Mareiomtes, 
but the opinions of these fanciful heretics cannot be weighed 
aeainst the consentient testimony of the early Christian 
Church. A few of the German critics have asserted that 
the logos-doctrine and anti-docetic tendency of the Epistie 
betray an author of the second century. But the logos- 
doctrine existed before the Apostolic age. It may be traced 
in the writings of Philo, who was co-temporary with our 
Saviour. And although the Docetic heresy was not fully 
developed until the second century, the germs of that 
heresy appeared longbefore that period. 

285. Integrity. The passage concerning the heavenly 
witnesses in v. 7, 8, is generally admitted to be spurious. 
(See above, 24 e.) 

In ii. 23 the A. V. inserts in italics the words, Bvit he 
that acknowledgeth the Son, hath the Father also. The 
clause is not found in the common Greek Text, but is sup- 
ported by H, A, B, C, almost all the vss., and several Fa- 
thers. K and L omit the clause. 

286. To whom written. In several Latin mss. and the 
works of some of the Latin Fathers, it is styled the Epistle 
to the Parthians {ad Parthos), but this inscription is sup- 
ported by only one Greek ms. It is not known to whom 
the Epistle is addressed. The warning against idolatry in 
v. 21 shows that it was not written exclusively for Jewish 
Christians ; but whether it was written for all Christians in 
general, or only for the Gentile Christians of Asia Minor, is 
a disputed point. 

The Epistle has no inscription, no salutation at the be- 
ginning, and no benediction at the end. Hence some writers 
call it a treatise, and not an Epistle. But the Apostle 
sometimes speaks in the first person, and addresses his 
readers in the second; there is, therefore, no sufficient 
reason for departing from the title commonly applied to the 
writing. 

287. Time and place. Various dates have been assigned 
to the Epistle. Some critics place it as early as a.d. 68 
others as late as the close of the first century. The expres- 
sion, it is the last time (ii. 18), is considered by some a 
proof that it was written before the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, whilst others argue feoTo. ttie very same passage that 
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it was written after that event. Commentators are not 
even agreed whether it was written before or after the 
Gospel. 

The place from which it was written is very doubtftil. 
Macknight supposes that it was written from some city in 
Judaea, others, from Patmos, others, again, from Ephesus. 
The last hypothesis is supported by the authority of Ire- 
nseus and Eusebius, and has been generally received by 
modem critics. 

288. Design. The design of St. John in this Epistle is, 
tp exhort his readers to steadfastness in the faith, to holi- 
ness of life, and brotherly love ; and to warn them against 
the errors of false teachers, more especia;lly the Docetic and 
Antinomian heresies. 

289. Contents. The Apostle asserts the divinity 

and humanity of Christ i. 1,2 

And reminds his hearers of the nature of Christian 
fellowship 3 — 7 

Shows that all have sinned, but Christ is the pro- 
pitiation for our sms i. 8 — ii. 2 

That, to know God, is to keep his commandments, to 

love our brethren, and not to love the world . . 3 — 17 

And warns them against false teachers who deny that 

Jesus is the Christ 18 to end 

He then declares God's great love to us in making us 
his sons, wherefore we ought to avoid sin, and love 
one another iii. 

States the marks by which false teachers may be de- 
tected, and again exhorts his readers to brotherly 
love iv. 

Whosoever believeth in Christ is a child of God, keeps 
his commandments, and loves his brethren • , v. 1 — 5 

Jesus is certified to be the Son of God by water, 

blood, and the Spirit 6 — 10 

In him we have eternal life 11 — 13 

And he hears the prayers which we make for our- 
selves and others 14 — 17 

The Apostle concludes with a brief summary . . 18 — 20 

And a warning against idols 21 

V. 7, 8, see above, Art. 24 c. 

Sect. 6. — The second general epistle of st. john. 

For an account of St. John, see above. Art. 159. 

290. Authorship. This Epistle is quoted by Irenseus, who 
attributes it to John, the disciple of the Lord. C»\s 
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Some modem critics think that they were written, not 
by John the Apostle, but by John the Fresbyter, a member 
of the Ephesian Church, who was nearly contemporary 
with the Apostles ; and Jerome informs us that this opinion 
was held by some in his time. The principal argument in 
favour of this hypothesis is, that the writer calls himself 
6 wpfffl^vTspog, (1) whereas in the First Epistle, which is al- 
most universally admitted to be genuine, there is no inscrip- 
tion at all ; and we should naturally, expect that St. John 
would take the title of dwdaToXo^ not wpurfivTepog. David- 
son attaches little importance to the tact that the writer 
describes himself. The Epistles were addressed to private 
individuals, and therefore self-specification was almost de- 
manded. Nor is the title npiofivTipoQ unsuitable to St. John, 
who after the death of Peter was the only remaining 
Apostle. It is very possible that St. John adopted the 
title elder instead of Apostle out of modesty, as St. Pet«r 
(I. V. 1) styles himself a /<?//ott;-eWcr (avfiTrpitrjivnpoQ), The 
title, however, does not mean simply the aged otie, which 
would have been expressed by 6 yiptov, or 6 vp^fivrnQy but 
is evidently an official designation. 

The brevity of the Epistles, and the private nature of 
their contents, are sufficient to account for their not being 
so frequently quoted by the Fathers as the other writings of 
the N.T. ; nor is it at all astonishing that they were not at 
first received into the Canon. * It is probable,' says Home, 

* that they were kept for some time in the possession of the 

* families to whom they were originally sent, and were not 

* discovered until long after the death of the Apostles, when 
*all the immediate vouchers for their genuineness were 

* necessarily gone. The Christian Church, ever on its guard 
' against imposture, hesitated to receive them into the num- 

* ber of canonical Scriptures, until it was ftilly ascertained 

* that they were divinely inspired.' 

291. To whom addressed. The inscription of the Epistle 
is kXficry icvpt^ (1), but the meaning of the words has been 
the subject of much dispute. 

a. Some suppose that Kvpi<f. is an ellipse for Kvpiq. UKkritri^ 
and render, to the elect church which comes together on Sun- 
days, This was the opinion of Jerome, and has been adopted 
by several modem commentators, but no instance is known 
of a similar elUpsis. 

h. Some render the phrase, to the Lady Electa, 

c. Some take Kvpiq, to be a proper name, and translate 
to the elect Cyria, 
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d. Others, again, adopt the translation given in the A.V. 
to the elect lady. 

Whichever of these interpretations be adopted, the absence of 
the article is annsoal ; perhaps, however, IcXicroic itapewUi^^ 
(1 Pet. i. 1) famishes a similar instance of its omissioii. 

292. Time and place. We may infer from the resem- 
blance l>etween the present and the First Epistle, that they 
were written about the same time, but whether they were 
written about a.d. 69. or towards the end of the first cen- 
tur\', is a disputed point. 

lliere are no indications of place in the Epistle, bnt it is 
generally supposed that it was written from Ephesus, John's 
usual abode. 

293. Design. The desi^ of the Epistle was to establish 
the reader in Christian faith and love ; to commend her for 
the religious education which she had bestowed upon her 
children : and to warn her against the errors of &lse teachers. 

294. Contents. Introductorj salutation . . 1^ 
St. John commends the reader for the manner in 

which she had educated her children ... 4 

Exhorts her to love 5, 6 

Warns her against false teachers .... 7 — U 

Expresses his intention to visit her soon ... 12 

And concludes with a salutation .... 13 



Sect. 7. — The third general epistle op st. john. 

For an account of St. John, see above, Art. 159. 
295. Authorship. The evidence in favour of the genuine- 
ness of the writing before us has already been stated in our 
notes on the last Epistle. It must be admitted that the 
testimonies are not so numerous as in the former case. The 
present Epistle was probably received by Clemens Alexan- 
drinus ; it was certamly extant in the time of Origen ; it is 
admitted to be genuine by Dionysius Alexandrinus, a dis- 
ciple of Origen ; it is classed amongst the antilegamena by 
Eusebius ; it was received by Athanasius, Ephrem the Sy- 
rian, and other Fathers of the fourth century ; and it was 
d as canonical by the Councils of Laodicsea and 
id the third Council of Carthage (fourth century), 
id Epistle is better attested only because it is 
itioned than the Third. In every writing, where 
fUioned, they are classed together. Both were 
genuine, ox botti ^ere rejected, or both were 
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considered doubtfiil by the same persons. As fer as we are 
aware, no modem critic who has received the Second has 
doubted the genuineness of the Third Epistle. 

Some of the Fathers, who quote the Second, make no mention 
of the Third Epistle. But we must not infer from their silence 
that they rejected it. The nature of its contents, which are of 
a more exclusively private character than those of the Second, is 
sufficient to account for the difference. 

The only exception is the Canon of Muratori, the author of 
which document, in enumerating the books of the N.T. which he 
considered canonical, mentions two, and only two, Epistles of 
John, and thus appears to make a distinction in favour of the 
Second Epistle. Mr. Westcott, however, in his Article on the 
Canon of Scripture, in Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, comes to 
a different conclusion. Speaking of this Canon, he says, ^ The 
' First Epistle of John is quoted in the text, and then afterwards, 
Mt is said that the Epistle ofJude, and two Epistles of the John 

* mentioned above (superscriptl ; or which bear the name of John 

* superscripte), are reckonea among the Catholic (Epistles) 

' Thus the catalogue omits of the books recelvea at present the 
' Epistle of James, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 2 r*eter, while 

* it notices the partial reception of the Revelation of Peter.' 

The words of the Canon, which is given in an Appendix to 
Westcott's work on the Canon of the New Testament, may bear 
this interpretation, but it is more natural to suppose that the 
writer includes the Epistle, which he quotes, among the two 
which he mentions expressly. 

We would however observe that in the Canon there is no men- 
tion of 1 Peter. 

296. To whom addressed. The Epistle is inscribed 
to the well-heloved Gaius (1), who appears to have been a 
person of consequence, since certain brethren and strangers 
are commended to his hospitality (5). Three persons of this 
name are mentioned in the N.T., Gaius of Macedonia^( Acts 
xix. 29), Gaius of Derbe (Acts xx. 4), who were fellow- 
travellers of St. Paul ; and Gaius of Corinth, whom St. Paul 
calls his host and the host of the whole Church (1 Cor. i. 14 ; 
Rom. xvi. 23). The person addressed in this Epistle is gene- 
rally supposed to be the same as the last Gaius, because he is 
commended by the writer for his hospitality. 

Of the Diotrephes and Demetrius mentioned in verses 9 
and 12, we know nothing except from this Epistle. 

297. Time and place. There are no marJks of time or 
place in the Epistle ; but it is generally supposed to have 
been written about the same time, and from the same place 
as the former one. 
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'208. Design. The desfign of the writer was to commeBd 
Gaiu.*« tor his hri^]>itality : to caution him •gainst the oppo- 
sition of Diotrephes; and to recommend l>em€triii8 asi 
ltfj>4»u worthy of hL« attention and ^end^hip. 

*j09. Contents. Introdoctor j salatation . . 1, S 

The Aprifttle comniends Gaius for his truth . . . 3,4 

And hoiipitality 5--6 

Cautionn him ax^inst Diotrephes ..... 9 — ^11 

Rpcoinim?nds Demetrius to him ..... li 
ExpressHi bis intention to visit him sooo ; and cooclades 

with salutations 13, U 

Ver. 0. typa^la ry tccXjyiria, I wrote unto the Ckurek, Sone 
think that the A\iKaX\e here aftndes to hia First Hpistle, but there 
is no passage iu it to which these words are applicable. Some 
think that the passage refers to the present Epislle. Othcn 
render, / vouUl nave icritten, whkh rendering is sappcxted by tbe 
Vulgate version, and some cnnuTes, which insert the particle b. 
But the envious interpretation of the word iB I wrote; and we 
may conclude that St. John wrote an Epistle to the Chnrdi, oqb- 
mending certain brethren to their hospitality, but that the Epistle 
has Ijeen lo8t. 



Sw!t. 8. — The general epistle op st. jude. 

3CK). Authorship. The author calls himself the semai 
fffjesujf ( hritty and the brother of James {aciX^g ci 'Icumj^) 
( 1 ), but thcTf is some difference of opinion as to what James 
is meant, ainl who was the Jude who wrote the present 
Epistle. 

a. Grotius supposes that it was m-ritten by Jade the fifteenth 
bishop of Jerusalem, and thinks that the clause, and brother (f 
James, is spurious. But the words are found in all mss., and 
their genuineness therefore is unquestionable. 

6. Some think that Jude sumamed Barsabas (Acts xr. 22 — SS) 
was the author of the Epistle, and resolve the surname into xoaof 
a iorm of Zebedee. According to this hypothesis, Jude 
to James and John, the sons of Zebedee. But it can 
fopposed that Jude would style himself the brother of 
Great, who had been beheaded b^ H»od Agrippa loif 
I Episde was written, instead ot calling himself the 
J<mn, who vras still Uving, and was a much more im- 
>n in the history of the Christian Church. Barnes 
this Jude sumamed Barsabas with the Apostle Jude, 
forward no evidence in support of his conjecture. 

ly sappoee xViat Jxidft the brother of our Lord was 
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the writer of the Epistle, and that he was a different person 
from Jude the Apostle. 

It is true that Jude the Apostle is called *IovSag 'Icuciiipov 
in the lists of the Apostles given in Luke vi. and Acts i., and 
that the words are rendered Jude brother of James in the 
A. V. ; but although the words may be so rendered, the most 
natural interpretation is, Jude, son of James, which is the 
rendering of the old Syriac version. 

In favour of this hypothesis it is urged also that the 
writer does not call himself an Apostle ; that James the 
brother of our Lord was not an Apostle, and therefore that 
his brother Jude could not have been one; and that the 
writer distingidshes himself from the Apostles in ver. 17, 18. 

d, Davidson thinks that the writer of the Epistle was not 
Jude the Apostle ; but maintains also that he was not the 
brother of our Lord, but the brother of the Apostle James, 
the son of Alphaeus. (See notes on the Epistle of James.) 

e. But the common opinion is that the Epistle was writ- 
ten by Jude the Apostle, who was the same person as Jude 
the brother of our Lord. 

To the objection that he does not call himself an Apostle 
or the Lord's brother, it may be replied that modesty may 
have kept him from applying those titles to himself. James 
and John, and occasionally St. Paul also, omit the title of 
Apostle in their Epistles. Nor does it necessarily follow 
from verses 17, 18, that the writer was not himself an 
Apostle, for he may mean, when he speaks of the Apostles 
collectively, to include himself among the number, or he 
may refer more particularly to some prophecies which the 
other Apostles had delivered. 

The question whether James and Jude, our Lord's 
brethren, were, or were not, the same persons as James and 
Jude the Apostles, has already been discussed in our notes 
on the Epistle of James. 

301. Account of St. Jude. Jude, who was also called 
Lebbaeus and Thaddseus, was the son of Alphaeus or Cleo- 
phas, and the brother of James the Less, and most probably 
one of the so-caUed brethren of our Lord. His name is 
found in the lists of the Apostles (Lukevi. ; Actsi.), but the 
only circumstance relating to him which is recorded in the 
Gospels, is the question which he asked our Lord on the 
eve of the crucifixion, Lord^ how is it that thou wilt manifest 
thyself unto us, and not unto the world? (John xiv. 22.) 

He is not mentioned in the Acts, except in the list of the 
Apostles given in chap, i., unless, as Barnes suppos^ea^VsaX^ 
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the same as the Judas Barsabas spoken of in xv. 22 — 32. 
Jerome says that he was sent to Edessa, to Abgarus, king 
of Osroene ; and ecclesiastical tradition asserts that he 
preached in Syria, Mesopotamia, Arabia, and Persia, where 
ne suffered martyrdom. 

Eusebias relates, on the authority of Hegesippus, that the 
grandchildren of Jude were brought before Domitian, when that 
Emperor inqmred after the posterity of David ; that I>oimtian 
asked them to give au account of their manner of Ufe, and the 
nature of Christ's kingdom ; that they replied that they lived by 
the labour of their hands, and that the kingdom of Christ was not 
a kingdom of this world, but of a heavenly nature; that the 
jealous tyrant being satisfied that no danger was to be feared 
from them, dismissed them with contempt ; and that, on their 
release, they presided over the Churches, as being both confessors 
(jtdprvpig) and relatives of our Lord. 

302. Canonicity. The Epistle is cited by Clement of 
Alexandria as the production of Jude. He does noft ex- 
pressly call Jude an Apostle, but he speaks of him as one 
possessed of the spirit of prophecy. TertuUian quotes it as 
written by Jude the Apostle. It is expressly quoted by 
Origen ; it was received by Ephrem the Syrian, and Jerome ; 
it is included among the books of the N.T. in the Canon of 
Muratori ; it is classed among the antilegomena by Euse- 
bins ; and was recognized as canonical by the Councils of 
Hippo and Laodicsea, and the third Council of Carthage. 

Jerome however says that it was rejected by most (A ple^ 
risque), and both Eusebius and Origen intimate that its 
authenticity was disputed. It was rejected also by the early 
Syrian Church, and is not found in the Pesnito. The 
reason assigned by Jerome for the doubts which were enter- 
tained concerning its authenticity, is that the author intro- 
duces a quotation from the apocryphal book of Enoch (14)» 
It is disputed whether this book was written in the second 
century, a short time before the birth of Christ, or in the 
time of the Maccabees. But however that may be, it i^ 
most probable that the prophecy quoted by St. Jude was 
actually delivered by Enoch ; that it was preserved among 
the Jews by tradition ; and that it was inserted in the book 
of Enoch by the writer of that work, in order to give cur- 
rency to the imposture. (See above, Art. 96 c.) 

Some imagine that there is also a quotation from an 
apocryphal book called The Ascension of Moses, in the 
ninth verse of the Epistle. Lardner thinks that the writer 
aiiucled to a passage in Zechariah (iii. 1 ); but the most pro- 
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bable supposition is that the writer refers to a true tradi- 
tion which was preserved amongst the Jews. (See Art, 
96 h.) In a similar manner St. Paul (2 Tim. iii. 8) refera 
to the tradition concerning Jannes and Jambres. (See Art. 
96 a.) 

303. Time and place. Various dates have been assigned 
to the Epistle, ranging from a.d. 65 to 90. Mill supposes 
that it was written jSter the Second of Peter, because the 
false teachers who are mentioned by Peter as yet to com& 
are asserted by Jude to have already appeared. Others 
again assign tne priority to the present Epistle, and suppose 
that Peter borrowed from Jude, and not Jude from Peter. 
Lardner places it between a.d. 64 and 66. Mill assigns it 
to A.D. 90. 

The place where it was written is not known. 

304. To whom written. From the inscription (ver. 1) 
we should infer that the Epistle was written to all Christiana 
without exception ; but the references to Jewish traditions 
in ver. 9 — 14 show that it was intended more particularly 
for Jewish converts. 

305. Design. The design of the Epistle was to warn the 
readers against the errors of false teachers, and to exhort 
them to continue steadfast in the Christian faith. 

306. Contents. Introductory salutation . . . 1,3 
The Apostle states the reason why the Epistle was 

written 3, 4 

Describes the false teachers 5 — 19 

Exhorts his readers to continue in the faith and love of 

God 20, 21 

And to rescue others from the snares of these deceivers 22, 23. 

And concludes with a doxology 24, 25. 
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works of Hennas, Ignatius, and Polycarp, in which they 
trace allusions to the Apocalypse ; but others maintain that 
these allusions are very doubtlul. 

In the second century we find the following testimonies : 
Andreas of Cappadocia (5th century) asserts that it was 
received as an inspired writing by Papias (a.d. 110); Justin 
Martyr (140) expressly attributes it to the Apostle John ; it 
is quoted in the Epistle of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons 
(177) ; Melito (177) wrote a commentary upon it; Irenceus 
(178) ascribes it to John the disciple of our Lord ; it is in- 
cluded in the Canon of Muratori ; and Eusebius informs us 
that Theophilus of Antioch (180), and Apollonius (192), 
quoted it as a book of authority in their controversies with 
heretics. 

In the first half of the third century we find it quoted by 
Clement of Alexandria, TertuUian, Origen, and Cyprian. In 
fact, as Sir Isaac Newton has observed, there is no other 
book of the N.T. so strongly attested or commented on so 
early as the Apocalypse. 

2. The internal evidences are : 

a. The style of the book resembles that of the undisputed 
writings of St. John. 

h. The writer addresses the seven Churches of Asia with 
an air of authority, such as might have been expected in 
Epistles written by an Apostle to Churches over which he 
had actually presided. 

c. The peculiar dignity and sublimity of the work shows 
that it was written by an inspired Apostle. 

2. The external arguments against the Apostolic au- 
thorship of the book are the following : 

a. It was rejected by Marcion, and by the Alogi, who as- 
cribed it (as they did all the writings of St. John) to Cerin- 
thus. Caius of Rome (2nd century) held the same opinion. 

h, Dionysius of Alexandria (drd century) ascribed it to 
John the Presbyter. It is now generally admitted, on the 
authority of Papias, Eusebius, ana Jerome, that such a person 
actually existed ; that he was contemporary with John the 
Apostle ; that he is called by Papias, a disciple of our Lord ; 
and that he, as well as the Apostle, resided and was buried 
at Ephesus. 

The opinion of Dionysius has been adopted by some 
modem critics. 

c. Eusebius, although he says that it was received by 
many in his time as written by the Apostle, appears to ha.^^ 
entertained doubts concerning the a\xtViOT^Y^. 

T 
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d. It is omitted in the Peshito ; it is not named in the 
list of canonical books given by Cyril, nor in that of the 
Council of Laodicflea ; Jerome, who received it himself says 
that it was rejected by the Greek Churches; it was not 
acknowledged by £uthalius and some of the other post- 
Nicene FaUiers. To these objections it may be replied that 
the Alogi and Caius probably rejected the book from op- 
position to Montanism; that £usebius and other Fathers 
doubted about it from opposition to Millenarianism, and 
because they were to some extent influenced by the criti- 
cism of Dionysius ; that owing to its obscurity it was not 
publicly readin the Churches, and was therefore omitted in 
some catalogues of the N.T. Scriptures ; that it was received 
by Ephrem, and is included in the later Syriac version, 
whence we may infer that it was acknowledged by the Sy- 
rian Church in the fourth century ; that it was recognized 
as canonical by the third Council of Carthage (a.d. 397); 
that several of the Greek Fathers received it ; and finally^ 
that the opposing authorities cannot be weighed in the scale 
aeainst the consentient testimony of almost every Christian 
Father up to the time of Origen. 

The objections of Dionysius did not depend on external 
evidence, but on internal argument. They have been adopted 
and enlarged by modem writers, and have been satisiac- 
torily refuted by Davidson and other eminent critics. 

The most important of these internal arguments against 
the Apostolic authorship are the following : 

a. The writer calls himself John, whereas the Apostle 
does not name himself in his Gospel or his Epistles. 

Answer. None of the other Evangelists name themselves 
in their Gospels, nor does St. Paul in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, but in the prophetical books of the O. T. the 
writers generally prefix their names to their productions, and 
accordingly St. John has done the same in the Apocalypse. 

ft. The book differs in style and manner from St. John's 
Gospel and Epistles. 

Answer. The difference of subject accounts for such dif- 
ftjrence of style as does exist between these writings. But 
the extent ol this difference has been greatly exaggerated ; 
and on the other hand, many points of resemblance may be 
adduced to prove that they were written by the same person. 

c. The Gospel and Epistles are written in tolerably pure 
Greek, whereas the Apocalypse abounds in the harshest 
i/ebrflisms and solecisms. 
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Answer. Some think that the book was originally written 
in Hebrew and afterwards translated into Greek, out there 
is no external evidence in favour of this opinion. Others 
account for the difference by alleging that the Apocalypse 
was written many years before the Gospel and Epistles, 
and that the author ac(mired a command of the Greek Ian- 
^age in the interval. But it is possible that St. John may 
have intentionally adopted the manner of Daniel and £ze- 
kiel in his prophetic writings. Numerous Hebraisms occur 
also in the Gospel. Winer asserts that for most of these 
anomalies, analogous examples may be found in the Greek 
writers, with this difference alone, that they do not follow 
one another so frequently as in the Apocalypse. 

For an account of St. John, see above, Art. 169. 

300. Canonicity. The canonical authority of the book 
follows directly from its Apostolic authorship. 

310. Time, place, and language. St. John expressly 
declares that he beheld the visions which are recorded in 
the Apocalypse, in the Island of Patmos, and it is generally 
admitted that the book was written there ; but some sup- 
pose that it was written at Ephesus, after he had left 
Patmos. 

The time when it was written has been a question of 
much dispute. 

Epipbanius assigns it to the reign of Claudios. But the seven 
Chorches in Asia were not founded so early as the reign of 
Claudius, nor was there under that Emperor any persecution of 
the Christians which might account for we Apostle s banishment 
to Patmos. 

Others, on the authority of Theophylact, Hippolytus, 
and the later Syriac Version, assi^ it to the rei^ of iJ^ero ; 
but the general opinion is that it was written m the reign 
of Domitian, about a.d. 96; and this hypothesis is con- 
firmed by the authority of Irenseus, Eusebius, Jerome, and 
other Fathers. 

Internal arguments have been brought forward in favour 
both of the Neronic and Domitianic dates. The reader will 
find them stated at lull length in Davidson's Introduction, 
but they do not appear to be conclusive in favour of either 
hypothesis. 

One or two German critics have maintained that it was 
written in Aramaic ; but all ancient writers agree that it 
was written in Greek. \^ 
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tL — TiiL 6 
riiL 7 — xL 
xiL 
xiiL 



Tbe leren EpisUet to the leren Chnrcfaes 

John beholds the Divine glory . 

The riMon of the book with aeren leiJi 

The opening of the leren seals . 

The foandin;^ of the seven tmmpets . 

The rision of the woman and the red dragon 

The rision of the beast with seren heads . 

The rision of the Lamb on Moont Sion, the proclama- 
tions of the three angels, the vision of the harvest 
and the rintage xiv. 

The rision preparatory to the seven rials . . xv. 

The pouring ont of the seven vials .... xri. 

The woman of Babjlon, and her punishment . . xTii.,xviiL 

The marriage of the Lamb, and the appearance of the 

Lord with his armies xix. 1 — 18 

The destruction of the beast and the false prophet 20, 21 

Satan bound for a thousand years .... xx. 1 — 3 

The first resurrection 4 — 6 

Satan loosed, deceives the nations, and is cast into 
the burning lake 7 — 10 

The general resurrection, and final judgment . . 11 — 15 

The vision of the heavenly Jerusalem . xxL-^-xxii. 5 

Conclusion . xxiL 6 to end 

312. Schemes of Interpretation. 

There have l^een so many diBCordant theories concerning 
the interpretation of the Apocalyptic writings, that we can 
only refer our readers to the work which gives the clearest 
account of them, namely, Dr. C. Maitland's Apostolic School 
of Proplietic Interpretation. 

The Prceteriitt assert that these prophecies were Ailiilled 
in the first ages of Christianity ; they are not, however, 
agreed as to the events in which the completion is to be 
found. Among the advocates of this school are Grotius, 
Hammond, Bossuet, Calmet, Wetstein, Professor Lee, &c. 

The Futurists are divided by Dr. Davidson into simple 
Futurists and extreme Futurists, The former, such as 
De Burgh and Dr. S. R. Maitland, think that the first three 
chapters relate to actual Churches existing in Asia Minor in 
the days of the writer, while the remainmg prophecies are 
yet unfulfilled ; the latter maintain that the whole of the 
book, including the description of the seven Churches, refers 
to what is still future. 

The Continuous expositors, among whom may be enume- 

iFaber, Birks, Elliott, and manj other eminent modem 

\, think that the hook coivtaina a prophetic history 
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of the continuous fortunes of the Church and of the world, 
from the time of the Revelation being given to the end of 
all things ; and that many of the prophecies have been ac- 
complished, but that others are yet linfiilfiUed. 

The Mystics see in the Apocalypse nothing .else than a 
highly coloured picture of the Christian's life. 

But perhaps the question which most divides present ex- 
positors is whether, in the Apocalypse, a day means a day 
or a year. 

Those who take a prophetic day to be equivalent to an his- 
torical year adopt the continuous scheme of interpretation, 
and suppose the Apocalypse to be a regular propnetic his- 
tory of the World from the time of St. John to tne Second 
Advent. They vary however very much as to the explana- 
tion of those prophecies which they consider to have been 
ftillilled. 

They ground their theory of a prophetic day meaning an 
historical year on the supposed ^uity it gives for inter- 
preting the Apocalypse, They quote also Numbers xiv. 34, 
Ezekiel iv. 6, and I)aniel ix. 24. 

On tfte other hand, those expositors who think that a day 
in prophecy means only an ordinary day, argue that there 
is not a single instance in the Bible " in which a prediction 
containing a set time has been Mfilledin any other measure 
of time :'' that such a system of interpretation was unknown 
to the Early Church, and that the Year-Day expositors are 
not agreed as to the explanations of the various prophecies : 
that in Numbers xiv. 34, and Ezekiel iv. 6, a day is put for 
a day and a year for a year ; and in Daniel ix. 24 no measure 
of time is expressed ; the Hebrew being merely seventy sevens 
[A. V. weeks], which may mean sevens of years as supplied 
m the Septuagint. 

Dr. C. Maitland shows what the first followers of the 
Apostles had learned concerning the Apocalyptic symbols, 
and argues that, as they derived their teachings from the 
inspired Apostles, we are not at liberty to discard the re- 
ceived opinion of the Early Church ; and that a great part 
of the Apocalypse is as yet unfulfilled. 

For a summary of wnat the Early Church held, we must 
refer our readers to his work. 
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A Latin GrammEur. By T. H. Key, M.A. 6th Thousand. PostSvo. 

88. 

A Short Latin Grammar for SohoolB. By T. H. Key, MJL, 

F.B.S. nth Edition.' PostSvo. 38. 6d. 

A Guide to the Choice of Classical Books. By J. B. Mayor, MA. 

Crown 8vo. 2». 

The Theatre of the Greeks. By J. W. Donaldson, D.D. 8th 

Edition. Post Sro. 5s. 

A Dictionary of Latin and Greek Quotations. By H. T. Biley. 

Post Svo. 58. With Index Yerbonun, 68. 

A History of Romsui Literature. By W. S. Teuffel, Professor at 
the Uuiversity of Tttbingen. By W. Wa^rner, Ph.D. 2 voIb. DemySvo. 21i. 

Student's Guide to the University of Cambridge. Bevised and 

corrected. 3rd Edition. Feap. Svo. 68. 6d. 



CLASSICAL TABLES. 

Greek Verbs. A Catalogue of "Verbs, Irregular and Defective ; their 
leading formations, tenses, and inflexions, with Paradigms for oonjngatioii. 
Rules for formation of tenses, Ac. Ac. By J. S. Baird, T.C.D. 2s. 6d. 

Greek Accents (Notes on). By A. BaiTy, D.D. New Edition, h. 

Homeric Dialect. Its Leading Forms and Peculiarities. By J. S. 
Baird, T.C.D. Is. 

Greek Accidence. By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. New Edition, h. 

Latin Accidence. By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. Is. 

Latin Versification. Is. 

Notabilia Quaedam ; or the Principal Tenses of most of the 
Irregular Greek Ver}>8 and Elementary Greek, Latin, and French CJon- 
struction. New edition. Is. 

Richmond Rules for the Ovidicui Distich, &c. By J. Tate, 

M.A. Is. 

The Principles of Latin Syntax. Is. 



CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

A Series of Elementary Treatises for the use of Students in the 
Universities^ Schools, and Candidates for the Public 
Examinations. Fcap. Svo. 

Arithmetic. By Rev. C. Elsee, M.A. Fcap. Svo. 7th Edit. Zs. W. 
Algebra. By tlieBe^.C.'E»\%fee,U.k, 4t\iEdit 4«. 
Arithmetic. By A. ^xig\e^,^K. ^*.^a. 

A Progressive Co\Mcae oi ^^«jc£i^\^^. ^\»c». feoMs^^sssu W 

J. Watson, M.A. 3rd l^eatioii. 'ia.^ a „ xmvv v 

Algebra. Progressive Co^-« °i^^^^tt^.:St^^'?="^:^ 



Educational Works, 



Plane Astronomy, An Introduction to. By P. T. Main, M.A. 
3rd Edition. [In the Pren, 

Conic Sections treated Geometrically. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 
2nd Edition. 4s. 6d. 

Elementary Conic Sections treated Geometrically. By W. H. 

Besant, M.A. [In tlie Press. 

Statics, Elementary. By Bev. H. Goodwin, D.D. 2nd Edit. Ss. 
Dynamics, Elementary. By Rev. H. Goodwin, D.D. 2nd Edit. 3«. 
Hydrostatics, Elementary'. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 7th Edit. 4s. 
Mensuration, An Elementary Treatise on. By B. T. Moore, M.A. 

Newton's Principia, The First Three Sections of, \sdth an Appen- 
dix ; and tlie Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By J. H. Evans, M.A. 5th 
Edition, by P. T. Main, M.A. 48. 

Trigonometayi Elementary. By T. P. Hudson, M.A. Ss. (jd. 

Optics, Geometrical. With Answers. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. Ss. Qd. 

Analytical Greometry for Schools. By T. G. Vyvyan. 3rd Edit. 

48. 6d. 

Greek Testament, Companion to the. By A. C. Banett, A.M. 
3rd Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 58. 

Book of Common Prayer, An Historical and Explanatory' Treatise 
on the. By W. G. Humphry, B.D. 5th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 

Music, Text-book of. By H. C. Banister. 6th Edit, revised. 5«. 
Concise History of. By H. G. Bonavia Hunt, B. Mus. 



Oxon. 2nd Edition revised. 3s. 6d. 



ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 

Principles and Practice of Arithmetic. By J. Hind, M.A, 9th 

Edit. 4s. 6d. 
Elements of Algebra. By J. Hind, M.A. 6th Edit. 8vo. 10«.6d 

See also foregoing Series. 



GEOMETRY AND EUCLID. 

Text-Book of Geometry. By T. S. Aldis, M.A. Small 8vo. 

4s. 6d. Part I. 28. 6d. Part II. 2s. 

The Elements of Euclid. By H. J. Hose. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6rf. 
Exercises separately. Is. 

The First Six Books, with Commentary by Dr. Lardner. 

10th Edition. 8vo. 68. 

The First Two Books explained to Beginners. By C. P. 



Mason, B.A. 2nd Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

The Enunciations and Figures to Euclid's Elements. By Kev. 
J. Brasse, D.D. 3rd Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Is. On Cards, in case, 5s. 6d. 
Without the Figures, 6d. 

Exercises on Euclid and in Modem GeoTaalT^ . ^i"5k ,''^<5Xi^'^^5s.^ 

B.A. Crown Svo. 2nd Edition reviaeOk.. ^«. .-^ ^^ 

Oeomfetrical Conic Sectiona. ^^^.^.^^'a.^c^^'^"^'^-^' ^^^>«^ 

4s. 6d. 
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IQementary Geometrioal Conio Sections. By W. H. Besant, 

M.A. lln the Prm. 

The Geometry of Conies. By C. Taylor, M.A. 2nd Edit. 8va 

Solutions of Geometrical Problems, proposed at St. John's 

College from 1830 to 1846. By T. Oaskin, M.A. 8to. 12s. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

The Shrewsbury Trigonometry. By J. C. P. Aldous. Crown 
8to. 2f. 

Elementary Trigonometry. By T. P. Hudson, M.A. 3«. Qd. 

Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. By J. Hind, 

M.A. 5th Edition. 12ino. 6s. 

An Elementary Treatise on Mensuration. By B. T. Moore, 

M.A. 58. 



ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 
AND DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 

An Introduction to Analytical Plsuie Geometry. By W. P. 

Turnbull, M.A. Svo. 12a. 

Treatise on Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. By M. O'Brien, M.A. 

8vo. 9«. 

Problems on the Principles of Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. 

By W. Walton, M.A. Svo. ISs. 

Trilinear Co-ordinates, and Modem Ansilytical Geometry of 

Two Dimensions. By W. A. Whitworth, M.A. Svo. 16s. 
Choice and Chsuice. By W. A. Whitworth. 2nd Edition. 
Crown Svo. 68. 

An Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry. By W. S. Aldis, 

M.A. 2nd Edition revised. Svo. 8«. 

Geometrical Illustrations of the Differential Calculus. By 

M. B. Pell. Svo. 28. 6d. 

Elementary Treatise on the Differential Calculus. By M. 

O'Brien, M.A. Svo. lOs. 6d. 

Notes on Roulettes and Glissettes. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 

Svo. 38. 6d. 

Elliptic Functions, Elementary Treatise on. By A. Cayley, M.A. 
Demy Svo. 15s. 

MECHANICS & NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

statics, Elementary. By H. Goodwin, D.D. Fcap. Svo. 2nd 

Edition. 3s. 
Statics, Treatise on. By S. Earnshaw, M.A. 4tli Edition. Svo. 

10s. 6d. 

Dynamics, A Treatise on Elementary. By W. Gamett, B.A. 

2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 68. 

I^ynamics, Elementary. By H. Goodwin, D.D. Fcap. Svo. 2nd 

Edition. 3s. 

Statics and Dynamics, PioVAema m. ^^"^."^^^«s^>^»k, ^-^^^ 

lOs. 6d. 
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Theoretical Meohanioa, Problems in. By W. Walton. 2nd Edit. 
revised and enlarged. Demy 8vo. Ifis. 

MechanicB, An Elementary Treatise on. By Prof. Potter. 4th 
Edition revised. Ss. 6d. 

HydrostaticB, Elementary. By Prof. Potter. 7«. 6<2. 

Hydrostatics. By W. H. Besant, M.A. Fcap.Svo. 8th Edition. 4s, 

Hydromechanics, A Treatise on. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 8vo. 
New Edition revised. lOs. 6d. 

Dynamics of a Particle, A Treatise on the. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 

[^Preparing. 
Dynamics of a Rigid Body, Solutions of Examples on the. By 
W. N. Gi-iffin, M.A. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Motion, An Elementary Treatise on. By J. R. Lunn, M.A. 7«. 6d. 

Optics, Geometrical. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. Fcap. Bvo. 3«. 6d. 

Double Refraction, A Chapter on Fresnel's Theory of. By W. S. 
Aldis, M.A. 8vo. 28. 

Optics, An Elementary Treatise on. By Prof. Potter. Part I. 
3rd Edition. 9s. 6d. Part II. 12s. 6d. 

Optics, Physical; or the Nature and Properties of Light. By Prof, 
Potter, A.M. 6s. 6d. Part 11. 78. 6d. 

Heat, An Elementary Treatise on. By W. Gamett, B.A. Crown 

8vo. 2nd Edition revised. 

G-eometrical Optics, Figures Illustrative of. From Schelbaoh. 
By W. B. Hopkins. Folio. Plates. lOs. 6d. 

Newton's Principia, The First Three Sections of, with an Appen- 
dix ; .and the Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By J. H. Evans, M.A. 5th 
Edition. Edited by P. T. Main, M.A. 48. 

Astronomy, An Introduction to Plane. By P. T. Main, M.A. 
Fcap. Svo. cloth, -is. 

Astronomy, Practical and Spherical. By B. Main, M.A. Svo. 14». 

Astronomy, Elementary Chapters on, from the *Astronomie 
Physique' of Biot. By H. Goodwin, D.D. Svo. 38. 6d. 

Pure Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, A Compendium o 

Facts and FormulaB in. By G. R. Smalley. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Elementary Course of Mathematics. By H. Goodwin, D,D. 

6th Edition. 8vo. 168. 

Problems and Examples, adapted to the ' Elementary Course of 

Mathematics.' 3rd Edition. 8vo. 5s. 

Solutions of Goodwin's Collection of Problems and Examples. 

By W. W. Hutt, M.A. 3rd Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 98, 
Pure Mathematics, Elementary Examples in. By J. Taylor. Svo. 

7s. 6d. 
Euclid, Mechanical. By the late W. Whewell, D.D. 6th Edition. Bs, 

Mechanics of Construction. With numerous Examples. By 
S. Fenwick, F.R.A.S. 8vo. 128. 

Anti-Logarithms, Table of. By H. E. Filipowski. 3rd Edition. 
8vo. 158. 

Mathematical cuid other Writings of R L. Ellis, M.A. Svo. I69. 

Pure £Uid Applied CalciUation, Notes on the Priacl^las!. <2>\.. "^-^ 

Rev. J. GhalliB, M.A. Demy Svo. 15s. . 

Physios, The Mathematical Principle oi. ^^ ^^^ . "^ - <^^^^^S^^^^^•^• 

Demy 8ro. 5s. 
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HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY, &c. 

Borne and the Campagna. By B. Bom, M.A. With 85 En- 
graviniTB and 26 UMpB and Plans. With Appendix. 4to. 32. Ss. 

Modem Europe. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 2nd Edition revised and 
continuofl. 5 rok. Demy 8ro. 21. lis. 6<I. 

The History of the Khigs of Borne. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 8m 

A Plea for Livy. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 8vo. U. 

Boma Begalls. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 8vo. 2». 6(f. 

The History of Pompeii: its Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. H. Dyer. 3rd Edition, brought down to 1874. Post 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Ancient Athens: its History, Topography, and Bemains. By 
T. H. Dyer. Super-royal Svo. Cloth. 11. 5«. 

The Decline of the Boman Bepublic. By G. Long. 5 Yok 
8vo. lis. each. 

A History of England during the Early and Middle Ages. By 
0. H. Pearson, M.A. 2nd Edition revised and enlai^ed. Svo. VoL L 
16«. Vol. II. lis. 

Historical Maps of England. By C. H. Pearson. Folio. 2nd 

Edition revised. 31«. 6d. 

History of the Thirty Years' Peace, 1815-46. By Harriet Mar-- 
tineau. 4 vols. Ss. 6d. each. 

A Practical Synopsis of English History. By A. Bowes. 4th 

Edition. Svo. 2s. 

Student's Text-Book of English and General History. By 

D. Beale. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Lives of the Queens of England. By A. Strickland. Library 
Edition, 8 vols. 7«. 6d. each. Cheaper Edition, 6 vols. 5s. each. Abridged 
Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 6d. 

Eglnhard's Life of Karl the Great. Translated, with Notes, by 
W. Glaister, M.A., B.C.L. Crown Svo. 48. 6d. 

Outlines of Indisui History. By A. W. Hughes. Small post 

Svo. 3s. 6d. 

The Elements of General History. By Prof. Tytler. New 

Edition, broiight down to 1874. Small post Svo. 3s. 6d. 

ATLASES. 
An Atlas of Classical Geography. 24 Maps. By W. Hughes 

and G. Long-, M.A. New Edition. Imperial Svo. 12s. 6d. 

A Grammar- School Atlas of Classical Geography. Ten Maps 

selected from the above. New Edition. Imperial Svo. 5s. 

First Classical Maps. By the Rev. J. Tate, M.A. 3rd Edition. 

Imperial Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Standard Library A\laa ot Ci^a»«^.<Q^ Oeo^iiaphy. Imp. Svo. 

7s. 6d. 
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PHILOLOGY. 

WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. Ee-edited by N. Porter and C. A. Goodrich. With Dr. Mahn's 
Etjmol(^. 1 vol. 21«. With Appendices and 70 additional pages of 
lUnstrations, 31«. 6d. 
* The best practical Enqlish Dictionary extawt.* — Quortcrly fievuno. 
Prospectuses, with specimen pages, post free on application. 

New Dictionary of the English Language. Combining Explan- 
ation with Etjmologj, and copiously illustrated by Quotations from the 
best Authorities. By Dr. Richardson. New Edition, with a Supplement. 
2 vols. 4to. 41. 148. 6d.; half russia, 51. ISs. 6d.; russia, 6L 12«. Supplement 
sex>arately. 4to. 12s. 

AnSvo. Edit, without the Quotations, ISs.; half russia, 208.; russia, 248. 

The Elements of the English Language. By E. Adams, Ph.D. 
15th Edition. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Philological Essays. By T. H. Key, M.A., F.R.S. 8vo. 10«. M, 
Language, its Origin and Development. By T. H. Key, M.A., 

F.R.S. 8vo. 14s. 

Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Language. By Aroh- 

deacon Smith. 2nd Edition. Post 8vo. 5i». 
Synonjnns Discriminated. By Ai-chdeacon Smith. Demy 8vo. 16«. 

A Syriac Grammar. By G. Phillips, D.D. 3rd Edition, enlarged. 
8vo. 7.S. 6d. 

A Grammar of the Arabic Language. By Rev. W. J. Beau- 
mont, M.A. 12mo. Is. 



DIVINITY, MORAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 

Novum Testamentum GrsBCum, Textus Stephanici, 1650. By 
F. H. Scrivener, A.M., LL.D. New Edition. 16mo. 48. 6d. Also on 
Writing Paper, with Wide Margin. Half -bound. 128. 

By tlie same Author. 

Codex BezsB Cantabrigiensis. 4to. 26«. 

A Full Collation of the Codex Sinaiticus with the Beceived Text 
of the New Testament, with Criiical Introduction. 2nd Edition, revised. 
Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

A Plain Litroduction to the Criticism of the New Testament. 

With Forty Facsimiles from Ancient Manuscripts. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 168. 

Six Lectures on the Text of the New Testament. For English 
Readers. Crown 8vo. * 6s. 



The New Testament for English iteaders. By the late H. Alford, 

D.D. Vol. I. Part I. 3rd Edit. 12s. Vol. I. Part II. 2nd Edit. lOs. 6d. 
Vol. II. Part I. 2nd Edit. 16s. Vol. II. Part II. 2nd Edit. 168. 

The Greek Testament. By the late H. Alford, D.D. Vol. I. 6th 
Edit. Ih 8s. Vol. II. 6th Edit. 11. 4s. Vol. III. 5th Edit. 18s. Vol. IV. 
Part I. 4th Edit. 18s. Vol. IV. Part II. 4th Edit. 148. Vol. IV. 11, 12g., 

Companion to the Greek Testament. "Erg k. C.^^jct^^^^^^.'^- 
8rd Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. -^«« 

Hints or Improvement in tlie A.v\t\\o\\se^ ^ et«^«^ ^"^ "^^^ ««^ 
Testament. By the late J. Scholofi.eM, "ML.k. 4I0q.'E^^'^*^- ^c«e- 
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liber ApcLogedcna, Tiie Apokigy d Tgffinfan. with "pTigtiflh 
J'vc^. -.7 H. JL ir»2]um, LL.D. ±iid Tiffliiiiii ?vo. a*. iL 

Tb* Book of PHdms. A Ncv Tniuissaan. vith IntrodacsionSrle. 
E««. J. J. fle«wt P«ro«s*, DJU 9>«l ToL L 4di Bdttiaii, 18l 
ToL U. Jlrd Edit. Ifa. 

Abr>i;red for Schools, ted E^fition. Cravn 8to. IQi. 6d 
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Tb* Thirtj-zune ArticlH of th« dmreh of ISnglmnrt By tha 
T*%. AnbdttteoA W^lebaan. 5«v Edit. Feap. Stq. ilk InterlmTned, 3l 

HteUjry of the AzticlM of Rellgicwi Bv C. H. Hardwick. 3id 

PMurton 00 the Creed. Cmiwlj printed from an early edmon. 
With AzuUj*-;^ »jui Jnriffx hj E. Walford, M.A. Poet 9toi. 5«. 

Doctrinal System of St. John ai Eyidenoe of the Date of his 

Or^yhl. Bj Hf.-r. J. J. LiJLs, M. A. Crown 9to. 6*. 

An Historical and Sxplanatory Treatise on the Book of 

fJoDu.T.on Pnjer. Br Ber. W. G. Hon^iliiy* B.D. Sth Edition, enlarged, 
ffmall prM <!TO. v. 6d. 

The New Table of Lessons £xplained. By Bev. W. G. Hnmphiy, 
B.D. Foip. u. 6d. 

A Commentary on the Ooepels for the Simdays and other Hoiy 
Dftj» of the Chruftian Tear. Bj Ber. W. Denton, AM. New EditioD. 
3 vol^. 8vo. SU. Sold Mpantelj. 

Commentary on the Epistles for the ^midays and other Holy 
Daji* of the Christian Year. B7 Ber. W. Denton, AM. 2 toIb. 36s. Sold 

Commentairy on the Acts. By Bev. W. Denton, A.M. Vol. I. 

Svo. \Hm. Vol. II. lUt. 

Jewel's Apology for the Church of England, with a Memoir. 

'52rno. :^. 

Notes on the Catechism. By Key. A. Barry, D.D. 5th Edit. 

Fcap. 2«. 

Catechetical Hints and Helps. By Bev. E. J. Boyce, M.A. drd 

}^<Iition, rovifled. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

Examination Papers on Beligious Instruction. By Bev. E. J. 

Hoyco. Hewed. Is. 6d. 

Church Testching for the Church's Children. An Expositioii 

of the Catechuim. By the Bev. F. W. Harper. Sq. fcap. 2s. 

The Winton Church Catechist. Questions and Answers on the 
Ti'.suih'nuf of the Ohnrch Catechism. By the late Bev. J. B. B. Monsell, 
LL.D. 8rd Edition. Cloth, Ss.; or in Four Parts, sewed. 

The Church Teacher's Mcuiual of Christian Instruction. By 

Kov. M. F. Sadler. 16th Thousand. 28. 6d. 
Brief Words on School Life. By Bev. J, Kempthorne. Fcap. 

Short Explanation of the Epistles and Gospels of the Chris- 

tiim Y(uir, with Questions. Boyal 32mo. 2s. 6d.; calf, 46. 6d. 
Butler's Analogy of Religion ; with Introduction and Index by 

H(«v. Dr. Htooro. Now Edition. Fcap. Ss. 6d. 

— - - Three Sermons on Human Nature, and Dissertation on 
WrUxo. Hy W. Whowell, D.D. 4th Edition. Fcap, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Xiooturos on tho lliatory of Moral Philosophy in England. By 
JUemonts of Moramy, mc\\\^m^^o'^^l' "S^i^.^^^^e^^^-^TQ. 

iXtMv Ktlition, \n 8vo. 15». 
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Astronomy and General Physios (Bridgewater Treatise). New 

Edition. 5«. 

Kent's Commentary on International Law. By J. T. Abdy, 

LL.D. New and Cheap Edition. Crown 8ro. lOs. 6d. 
A Mfty>"»^i of the Roman Civil Law. By G. Leapingwell, LLJ). 

8yo. 128. 



FOREIGN CLASSICS. 

A series for use in SchooUf with English Notes, grammatical and 
explanatory i and renderings of difficult idiomatic expressions. 

Fcap, Svo. 

SohiUer's WaUensteln. By Dr. A. Buchheim. New Edit. 6«. M, 
Or the Lager and Pioeolomini, Ss. 6d. WaUenstein's Tod, 3«. 6d. 

Maid of Orleans. By Dr. W. Wagner. 8«. 6d. 

Maria Stuart By Y. Eastner. 3^. 

Goethe's Hermann and Dorothea. By E. Bell, M.A., and 

E. WolfeL 28.M. 

German Ballads, from Uhland, Goethe, and Schiller. By 0. L. 
Bielefeld. 3s. 6d. 

Charles XII., par Voltaire. By L. Direy. 3rd Edition. 3«. 6({. 
Aventures de T616maqae, par F6n61on. By C. J. Delille. 2nd 

Edition. 48. 6d. 
Select Fables of La Fontaine. By F. E. A. Gasc. New Edition. 3». 
Picciola, by X. B. Saintine. By Dr. Dubuc. 4th Edition. 3«. 6d. 



FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS. 

Twenty Lessons in French. With Vocabulary, giving the Pro-* 
nuneiation. By W. Brebner. Post 8vo. 4s. 

French Grammar for Public Schools. By Rev. A. C. Clapin, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo. 2nd Edit. 28. 6d. Separately, Part I. 2s. ; Part II. Is. 6d. 

French Primer. By Rev. A. C. Clapin, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. Is, 

Primer of French Philology. By Rev. A. C. Clapin. Fcap. 8vo. Is, 

Le Nouveau Tresor; or, French Student's Companion. By 
M. E. S. 16th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

F. E. A. GASC'S FRENCH COURSE. 

First French Book. Fcap 8vo. New Edition. Is. M. 
Second French Book. New Edition. . Fcap. Bvo. 2s. 6d. 
Key to First and Second French Books. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. ^d. 

French Fables for Beginners, in Prose, with Index. New Edition. 

12mo. 2s. 
Select Fables of La Fontaine. New Edition. E«b:^.%^^. '^*- 
Histoires Amusantes et InatmctWea. ^VOti^oX^^. ^«^^^^>rkv- 

Fcap. 8x0. 2s. 6d. 
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Tractloal Guide to Modem French ConverBation. Fcap. 8vo. 

French Poetry for the Young. With Notes. Fcap. 8vo. 2t. 

Materials for French Prose Composition; or. Selections from 
the best English Prose Writers. New Edition. ¥oajf, 8vo. 4». 6d. Xiejt^ 

Prosateurs Contemporalns. With Notes. 8yo. New Edition, 

revised. 58. 

IjO Petit Compagnon ; a French Talk-Book for Little Children. 
16nio. 2g. 6d. 

An Improved Modem Pocket Dictionary of the French and 

Ei^lish Lanjarnages. 25th Thonsand, with additions. 16mo. Cloth. 4«. 
Also in 2 vols., in neat leatherette, 58. 

Modem French-English and English-French IMotionary. 2nd 

Edition, revised. In 1 vol. 128. 6d. (formerly 2 vols. 256.) 

GOMBERT'S FRENCH DRAMA. 

Being a Selection of the best Tragedies and Comedies of Molidie, 

Racine, Gomeille, and Voltaire. With Anraments and Notes by i. 

Gombert. New Edition, revised by F. E. A Gaaa Eoap. Svo. 18. eadi; 

sewed, 6d. Contents. 

MoLiBSE : — ^Le Misanthrope. L'Avare. Le Bonxgeoia GentUhomme. L» 

Tartnffe. Le Malade Imaginaire. Les Femmes Savajites. Ijes FomberieB 

de Scapin. Les Pr^ieuses Ridicules. L'Bcole des Femmes. L'Eoole des 

Maris. Le M^decin malgr^ Lni. 

Racine :—Ph^dre. Esther. Athalie. Iphig^nie. Les Plaidenrs. U 
Th^balde ; or, Les Frdres Ennemis. Andromaqne. Britannicns. 
P. GoBNEiLLE :— Le Cid. Horace. Ginna. Polyenote. 
Voltaire : — ^Zalre. 



GERMAN CLASS-BOOKS. 

Materials for GermEUi Prose Composition. By Dr. Buchheim. 

5th Edition, revised, with an Index. Fcap. 46. 6d. 

A GermEUi Grammar for Public Schools. By the Rev. A. C. 
Olapinand F. HoU Mtdler. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

Xotzebue's Der Gefangene. With Notes by Dr. W. Stromberg. k 



ENGLISH CLASS-BOOKS. 

The Elements of the English Language. By E. Adams PhJ). 
15th Edition. Post Svo. 48. 6d. * 

The Rudiments of English Grammar and Analysis. 3j 

E. Adams, Ph.D. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 28. * ' 

By C. p. Mason, B.A. London Univebsity. 

First Notiona ot GTomiciai lot Xcsv\3a% l^RAan^oca. Fcap. Srt). 
Cloth. 8d. I 

First Steps in "Engiiah. C3rTacM£i.«£ lot ';iT3S!Mst CX-sj^rra. 'WN 
ISmo. New Bditiou. Is. 
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outlines of English Grammar for the ruse of Junior Classes. 
Oloth. U 6d. 

English Grammar, including the Principles of Grammatical 
Analysis. 22nd Edition. Post 8vo. 38. Gd. 

The Analysis of Sentences applied to Latin. Post 8yo. Is. %d. 
Analytical Iiatin Exercises : Accidence and Simple Sentences, &o. 

Post 8yo. 38. 6d. 

Edited for Middle-Class Examinations, 

With Notes on the Analysis and Parsing, and Explanatory Remarks. 

Milton's Paradise Lost, Book I. With Life, drd Edit. Post 8yo. 

28. 

Book n. With Life. 2nd Edit. Post 8vo. 2s. 

Book in. With Life. Post 8yo. 2s. 



Goldsmith's Deserted Village. With Life. Post 8yo. Is. M. 

Oowper's Task, Book n. With Life. Post 8vo. 2s, 

Thomson's Spring. With Life. Post 8yo. 2s. 
Winter. With Life. Post 8vo. 2s. 

Practical Hints on Teaching. By Eby. J. Menet, M.A. 4th Edit. 

Grown Svo. cloth, 28. 6d. ; paper, 28. 

Test Lessons in Dictation. Paper coYer, Is. 6<2. 

Questions for EzaminationB in English Literature. By BeY. 
W. W. Skeat. 28. 6d. 

IDrawhig Copies. By P. H. Delamotte. Oblong 8yo. 12s. Sold 
also in parts at Is. each. 

Toetry for the School-room. New Edition. Fcap. 8yo. Is. 6<L 
Select Parables from Nature, for Use in Schools. By Mrs. A. 

Ckitty. Fcap. Svo. Oloth. Is. 
School Beoord for Yonng Ladies' Schools. 6(2. 
-Geographical Text-Book ; a Practical Geography. By M. E. S. 

12nio. 28. 

The Blank Maps done up separately, 4to. 28. oolonred. 

A First Book of Geography. By Ecy. C. A. Johns, B.A, F.L.S. 
&c. lUostrated. 12nio. 28. 6d. 

lioudon's (Mrs.) Entertaining Naturalist. New Edition. BcYlsed 

by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. 58. 

Handbook of Botany. New Edition, greatly enlarged by 

D. Wooster. Fcap. 28. 6d. 

The Botanist's Pooket-Book. With a copious Index. By W. R. 
Hayward. 2nd Edit, revised. Grown Svo. Cloth limp. 48. Qd. 

Jlzperimental Chemistry, founded on the Work of Dr. Stockhardt. 
By C. W. Heaton. Post Svo. &. 

Double Entry Elucidated. By B. W. Foster. 7th Edit. 4to. 
88. 6d. 

A New Manual of Book-keeping. By P« Ct^Y^^ kfi»csQa:& 
Grown Svo. Ss. 6d. 
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Piotore Sohool-BookB. In Simple Langaage, with m 
ninatratkniB. Boyal 16mo. 

School Primer. 6d.— School Eeader. Bj J. TilleMd. Is.— Poe 
for Bchoob. la. — The Life of Joseph. 1«. — ^The Scrqitnre Parables. 
Ber. J. K Clarln. lii.~The Soriptnre Miracles. Bj the Rev. J. E 
!«.— The New Testament History. By the Ber. J. G. Wood, M.A. 
Old TMtameiit Historr. By the Ber. J. G. Wood, M.A. 1«.— The 
Banyan's nigrim's Progress. Is.— The Life of Christopher Colon 
Sanih Crompton. Is. — The Life of Martin Luther. By Sarah Crom] 



BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 

In 8 vols. Limp cloth, 6cf. each. 

The Cat and the Hen ; A Cat in a Bafr ; Sam and his Dog B«d-] 

and Tom Lee The New-bom Lamb : The Good Bov, Bad Boy, and '. 

Girl ; Bad Ben and Old Sam Sly ; Poor Fan The Blind Boy ; The ]U 

A New Tale of Babes in a Wood ^The Dey and the Knight ; The N 

note ; The Royal Visit ; A Kin^r's Walk on a Winter's Day Story 

told by Herself The Three Monkeys Qneen Bee and Bnsy Bee- 
Crag, a Story of the Sea. 



BELUS READING-BOOKS. 

FOR SCHOOLS AND PAROCHIAL LIBRARIl 

The popularity which the 'Books for Young Readers' have a 
a snffident proof that teachers and pupils alike approve of the use 
osting stories, with a fdmple plot in place of the dry combination of 1< 
syllables, making no impression on the mind, of which elementan 
books generally consist. 

The Publishers have therefore thought it advisable to extend the a] 
of this principle to books adapted for more advanced readers. 

Now Ready. Post Svo, Strongly hound. 

Masterman Ready. By Captain Marryat, B.N. Is. 6r7. 

The Settlers in Canada. By Captain Marryat, E.N. 

Psurables from Nature. (Selected.) By Mrs. Gatty. Is. 

Friends in Pur and Feathers. By Gwynfryn. l.s. 

Robinson Crusoe. Is. Qd. 

Andersen's Danish Tales. (Selected.) By E. Bell, M.A. 

Southey's Life of Nelson. (Abridged.) Is. 

Grimm's German Tales. (Selected.) By E. Bell, M.A. 

Life of the Duke of Wellington. Is. Qd. 



London : Printed V>y Joks ^i^rksq.^^ kx«., CtL%*<iXfe S4^.\.^\c^^\.. 
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